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School is not a preparation for life: school is life. % 


The Public Schools and the Subnormal Child 


By William A. McKeever 


Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College, author of ‘*Psychologic Method in Teaching,’’ ‘‘Psychology and the Higher Life,’’ and ‘‘Home Training Bulletins’’ 


This ts the sixth in the series of articles by Prof. 
McKeever, begun in the January number, and to con- 
tinue throughout the year. 


HE past decade has witnessed a great awaken- 
T ing of the public conscience on the subject 
of a rational treatment of the subnormal 
child. Especially has there been a movement 
toward this end within the field of education. 
The older school was too narrow, in that it gave 
nearly all the aid and attention to the child of 
average ability. Even the super-normal pupil 
had little opportunity to make the advancement 
warranted by his extra ability. But the sub- 
normal child was simply branded as ‘dull’? or 
“perverse,’? and was given to understand that 
he had no right to claim a full share of the teach- 
er’s assistance. The author of these lines well 
remembers an instance of a mistreated ‘*dullard”’ 
in a certain district school. The poor boy would 
not keep up with his class, and so the teacher pro- 
cecded to make him smart for it by causing him to 
march around the room with a tall ‘*fool’s cap”’ 
on his head. 

But these unhappy days of mistreatment of the 
backward child in the school are gone— or at least 
rapidly passing. ‘The new aim of the school is 
to serve all the children therein, to assist all im- 
partially in the realization of their best latent 
powers, to guide all as far as possible toward a 
life of service, contentment and happiness. Per- 
haps the best working motto of the modern school 
with reverence to impartiality of service of the 
needs of the pupils 1s this: There is something 
worth while latent in every child which is at all a 
fit subject for the school. He must be assisted in 
bri nging this talent into service. 


The Binet-Simons Scale 


As is becoming fairly well known among 
teachers, there has been perfected a scale of tests 
for measuring the maturity and accuracy of in- 
telligence of pupils, and that with a view to plac- 
ing them in the school grade where they naturally 
belong. ‘The Binet-Simons test scale consists of 
fifty-six questions and tasks (see reference litera- 
ture below) supposed to reveal the actual ability 
of the child. There is a diversity of opinion 
among educators as to the real adequacy of these 
tests, with perhaps a majority favoring theur. 
One thing at least seems clear to the present 
writer; namely, that if adequate, these tests must 
be conducted by the vege psychologist and the 
child-study specialist! Another statement is 
offered as a mere opinion. The questions and 
tasks included in the scale are chiefly a means of 
testing the child’s acquired ability and not his 
native ability. 


The New Science to the Rescue 


The foregoing statements are meant to imply 
that the subnurmal child has not been lacking so 
much as has our machinery for bringing him to 
the expression of his best latent powers, More- 
over, we have begun to learn that this child, while 
subnormal in a few book subjects, may be a 


specialist in some line of effort. A test that tries 
him on every side of his nature may reveal this 
marked ability. Better still, we are learning how 
to remove backwardness by means of scientific 
care and treatment. 

In corroboration of the statement just made, it 
may be said that there are now more than 200 
cities that provide physical examination of all 
school children, with a view to repairing indi- 
vidual weaknesses through medical, surgical, and 
other forms of treatment. There are more than 
400 cities that provide medical inspection— 
usually about once per week—with a view to de- 
tecting the presence of contagious and infectious 
diseases among the pupils. More than seventy- 
five cities have official school nurses, while fifty 
or more have a free dental dispensary. About 
thirty have open-air schools for the constitu- 
tionally weak children, while a large number 
have organized either separate schools or special 
classes for backward pupils. 

As a means of giving the once-called backward 
child a square deal in the preparation for life, 
there is perhaps nothing more significant than 
the manual training work, now slowly becoming 
a part of every truly modern common school 
course. It has been found in numberless instances 
that the boy who ranked as “dull” in his book 
subjects was a high grade learner in the work- 
shop. And by taking advantage of the latter, he 
has been Jed on to a succéssful career. The chief 
lack of the manual training course as provided 
in the schools is inelasticity. As soon as this 
course becomes so differentiated as to touch more 
directly our many-sided industrial pursuits, then 
a still larger proportion of so-called backward 
boys will be saved from a life of delinquency and 
criminality. Fortunately for the girls, it is 
possible to make their industrial training in the 
school a more direct preparation for life. Never 
before in the history of the world was there such 
a conscious and well-directed effort to develop 
school girls into efficient and happy home-makers. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


After a somewhat lengthy preliminary discus- 
sion we are now ready to raise the question con- 
sidered to be of greatest importance for this 
paper: What may the ordinary teacher know and 
do in the interest of the subnormal child that may 
be found in his school? Let us consider the 
answer to this complex question point by point. 

1. The ordinary teacher a. first of all, to 
approach the subject named through a better 
acquaintance with the literature thereon. (See 
list at the close of this article), It is becoming 
a truism that the only satisfactory way to pursue 
a course in child study is to have a child in one 
hand and a well written book about the child in 
the other. 

2. To combat personal and local prejudice 
against the subnormal child will be a second 
necessary task of the teacher. Bad home life 
has produced many a delinquent child, and bad 
school treatment many a dull pupil. Society has 


long ago fallen into the habit of dealing unfairly 
and impatiently with such children, Acquain- 
tance with the literature as suggested above, and 
fair and helpful treatment of the suabnormal child 
will give the teacher the first and best weapons of 
offense. 

3. The third duty and privilege of the teacher 
in connection with the subject here considered, 
will be that of using common sense and observa- 
tion methods in classifying, segregating and ad- 
vising treatment for subnormal children, ‘The 
assumpfion here, of course, is that the school is 
outside of the cities wherein the medical and 
other municipal aids are available. The com- 
mon sense tests as applied by the teacher in the 
rural and village communities in the interest of 
the subnormal child will naturally fall into two 
classes. 


Physical Defects to be Observed 


1. Adenoids. It is a comparatively easy mut- 
ter for the well-informed teacher to detect the 
presence of adenoids in the children. The mouth 
breathing, nasal tones, and drawn-down visage 
are among the well-known evidences. It is esti- 
mated that adenoids, unrelieved, cause many 
children to leave school and enter the-class of de- 
linquents, while those so affected and remaining 
in schvol show an average loss of one year in 
their progress. Where a case of adenoids is 
clearly in evidence, the teacher’s first duty is to 
urge the parent to seek therapeutic relief at once. 

2. Eye and Ear Strains. Not a few of the 
pupils will be found defective in sight or hear- 
ing, either of which is a sure handicap to school 
progress. Many children blamed for inattentive- 
ness are failing to hear just enough of what is 
said to render the statements meaningless to them. 
Others will be noticed squinting, blinking the 
eyes, or shedding tears in an effort to read from 
the printed page—all of which may indicate the 
presence of painful eye strains, headaches, and 
the like, positive menaces to successful. study. 
The remedy is to give such defective pupils every 
possible advantage in the seating, and toconsult 
with parents about the medical care and treat- 
ment, 

3. Bad Teeth and Malnutrition. Not infre- 
quently school children, carelessly classed as lag- 
gards, are suffering from under-nourishment; a 
condition under which no learner can do normal 
mental work. A mere look into the mouth of 
such a child may reveal decayed or many absent 
teeth, or bacly swollen and painful gums, as the 
direct cause of the trouble. There is very much 
to do, indeed, by way of convincing parents that 
children’s milk teeth should have the same meas- 
ure of care and attention as the permanent ones. 

The worst case of malnutrition to deal with is 
that of the child badly fed at home. Parental 
ignorance, carelessness, and neglect are all often 
to be met with in the same individual case. The 
advice and authority of the school board must be 
called in before treatment is begun. A some- 
what more rare, and yet very aggravating, case - 







































































of bad nourishment is that of the child made 
nervous, irritable and unreliable in class work 
because of too many sweets and rich food materi- 
als. One such girl always kept a sack of candy on 
her school desk. This practice is clearly a wrong 
to the child and a menace to the order of the 
school and should be opposed by the teacher. 

4, Other Physical Menaces. The child suffer- 
ing from sex abuse at times appears among the 
school problems. The well-informed teacher will 
learn to detect the outward signs of this trouble— 
usually among those of grammar-school and 
high-school age—and will use every available 
measure looking toward relief. Still another 
hysical menace to normal class duties is the 
es from which many children suffer con- 
stantly during school hours. Overwork at home, 
walking too far to school, and other causes will 
be sought, and a serious attempt to remedy the 
trouble wiil be made. 

Mental One-sidedness Detectable 

While, as stated above, the Binet-Scale can 
perhaps be adequately used only by the expert 
and specialist, the teacher may use many a com- 
mon-sense method in classifying pupils satis- 
factorily. 

1. Ideation Types. A little careful scrutiny 
will often prove to the teacher that some child 
learns almost exclusively through the medium of 
one of the senses. Assume that a child is an 
**audile.”’? Then what? ‘This means that he is 
learning chiefly through the sense of hearing, and 
that his clearest thinking is in the use of the 
sound image. Such a pupil will probably have 
to be given every possible advantage in using his 
ear, to learn the lessons which his eye fails to get. 
Others will be found depending almost wholly on 
the eye, ‘They will think chiefly through the use 
of the eye images, and show a weakness—probably 
constitutional—in the use of the auditory image. 
‘They must be given every possible advantage for 
learning through the eye. 
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The Industrial Type. The “motile”? type of 
child is here considered in a class to himself be- 
cause he is most commonly misunderstood and 
mistreated in the ordinary school. He cannot 
read, spell and cipher well, and hence is a *‘dul- 
lard.”’ But after a fair and complete test of 
abilities, it may appear that this same ‘*dull”’ 
boy is a shining mark in the field of mechanical 
or industrial efforts. A fourteen-year-old boy 
was ranked with the nine-year-olds in the school. 


The teacher and the pupils all regarded him as a. 


blockhead. But this young “‘laggard’’ was an 
expert basket weaver and possessed a most refined 
genius for that particular line of work. His 
marked mechanical genius should have been 
made known to the whole school. Many of those 
who mocked at his dullness were worse than dul- 
lards in the performance of any important practi- 
cal work. Some day this long-continued wrong 
done to the ‘motile’? type of pupil will be 
righted. Some day the teacher will learn to grade 
the pupil on what he can do rather than merely 
on what he can tell. The boy who ranks ninety 
per cent in home work and sixty per cent in 
school work is a ‘good risk”’ for coming society. 
His real worth should have higher recognition 
both in school and out. 


Bibliography 


It is my opinion that no teacher will ever know 
much of worth about the subnormal child until 
he reads some of the best literature on the subject. 
The selected list of books given below is not in- 
tended merely to fill space. It is urged that the 
reader secure at least a few of these. 

t. Charles, Supt. H. W. 
Physical Defects that Contribute to Truancy and De- 
linquency. Leaflet, 15 pp, 2c. A plain, simple guide. 
Address the author, Topeka, Kansas. 

2. The Psychological Clinic, Lightner Witmer, Edi- 
tor. Monthly (g mo.) 20c. $1.50 per year. The 
pioneer magazine and the ablest exponent of the riglits 
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of the snbnormal child. The issue of Dee.<15, Tort, 
all devoted to the Binet-Simons Scale. 

3. Hoag, Dr. Ernest B. The Health Index of Chil- 
dren. (i910) 188 pp, Soc. Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin 
Co.,San Francisco. A clear, helpful guide for parents 
and teachers. Gives full details as to diseases that 
hinder education. 

4. Maennel, Dr. B. Translated from German by 
Emma Sylvester, Ph. M. Auxiliary Kducation, (1909) 
263 pp. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
$1.50. A good historical and pedagogical discussion 
of the care and training of backward children. 

5. Journal of Educational Psychology. W. C. Bag- 
ley and others, editors. Monthly (10 mo.) $1.50 per 
year, A valuable aid to the common teacher. 
of Feb., 1912, (20c) contains discussion of the Binet 
Scale. Warwick & York, Baltimore. 

6. Survey. Edward T. Devine, editor, Manthly. 
$2.00 per year. Gives a remarkably fresh and helpful 
survey of the field of effort for ~hysical, social and 
economic betterment. 

7. Gulick and Ayers. Medical Inspection of Schools. 
Charities Pub.’ Co., N. Y,. $1.50. A standard work 
by two of the best known authorities in America. 

8. Porter, Charles. School Hygiene (1906) 313 pp. 
$1.25. Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., Anexcellent, 
practical book. 

g. Ayres, Dr. Leonard P’ Laggards in Our Schools. 
(1909) 256 pp. Charities Pub. Co., N. Y., $1.50 A 
helpful work. 

TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS 

The list of titles of the Home-training Bulletins 
issued by Professor Wm. A. McKeever, Manhattan‘ 
Kansas, is given below. These bulletins are intended 
for free circulation. Samples are mailed for two cents 
each, and quantity lois at the rate of one cent each 
prepaid. 

No. 1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 

No. 2. Teaching tlhe Boy to Save. 
No. 3. Training the Girl to Help in the Home. 

No. 4. Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Vocation. 
No. 5: A Better Crop of Boys and Girls. 
7 
8 


Issue 


No. 6. Training the Boy to Work. 
No. 7. Teaching the Girl to Save. 
No. 8. Instructing the Young in Regard to Sex. 


Spring Work in Elementary Agriculture 


FOR THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


S WAS stated in my last article, the 
A subject of Agriculture for these grades 
should be presented first from a_ text- 
book. So broad is this subject, however, that 
much supplementary and also practical work can 
be introduced, which will help both to stimulate 
interest and to give pupils an opportunity, for 
practice. Every effort should be made to make 
a lasting impression upon the pupil at this time 
in his schvol life, for it is proven by statistics 
that less than forty per cent complete the eighth 
grade of school. What a vast army of school 
youths to be thrown mainly upon their own re- 
sources. If only a small number of these were 
able to take up agricultural work and have it for 
a means of livelihood, many of the so-called social 
yroblems would not only be helped in the solving. 
ut the country’s per cent of production would 
also be increased. So 1 shall endeavor to present 
those plans which will be of such value as to 
develop a noticeable interest in this all-im- 
portant subject. 
Gardens.—Persons having tried the plan of 
both home gardens and school gardens feel 
that the former is-more practical for the need of 
the rural child. In the large village and in the 
city, school gardens have proven both satisfactory 
and practical; but for the rural boy or girl no 
tan be introduced mostly for experimental wor 
only. There is no question about the value of 
the Home Garden and the School Garden if 
Prony planned and managed. It is best to 
ave both vegetable und flowers in the garden so 
that the aesthetic us well as the practical side will 
be impressed upon the pupil. It should be borne 
in mind, where this is undertaken, that the ar- 
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rangement should be such that one plant would 
not shade another. Before beginning the work 
it might be advisable to draw a plat on the black- 
board showing how the work should be done and 
what could be put in the garden. The success 
will depend largely upon the teacher, so after first 
getting as much information on the subject as is 
possible from all sources, he should plan the work 
carefully. Garden work successfully done is one 
of the very best possible means of interesting 
children in all forms of agriculture. Sometimes 
the failure of the work is due to the fact that 
children undertake too much in the beginning. 
Small gardens in the spring become large gardens 
when the sun gets hot in summer. ave each 
child who enters into the work understand that 
he is not to give up until the work is completed. 
The teacher undertaking garden work should 
have a record book and keep in it the names of 
the children planting gardens and the kinds of 
seed grown by each one engaging in the work. 
Very simple records of the work done should also 
be made by each pupil who has a garden. These 
records should be left in the school and become 
a part of the school memoranda. Children should 
be given credit for all their summer activities in 
the way of garden work or field work. The 
teacher should plan to visit these gardens occas- 
ionly «nd encourage the children in their work. 
It is advisable to secure the co-operation, if pos- 
sible, of the parent in this garden and field work. 
Speak to them about the value of this work to 
the children and suggest that a piece of fertile 
land be given to the child on which he may raise 
whatever he desires, and that he be allowed the 
profits obtained from the crops. The child should 


have us an item of his records an account of the’ 


income and expenses. Teach him to see the 
business side, that he may better understand the 
question of farm economics. 

Evhibit of plants and products raised during 
the summer.—Perhaps nothing helps to maintain 
the interest of the summer’s work so much as the 
thought of an exhibit at the opening of school. 
This can be made at the State or County Fair, or 
if this is not possible, have it at your own school 
house. Make it one of the most interesting days 
of the year by having exercises in connection with 
the display. It is advisable to have some speaker 
outside of your district and to offer simple prizes 
for the best exhibit of each kind. 
aid the teacher given below can be obtained at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers’ Bulletins :— 

No. 154—The Home Fruit Garden. — 

No. 218—The School Garden. 

No. 385—Boys and Girls Agricultural Clubs. 

No. 256—Preparation of vegetables for the 
table. 


features of corn culture is the obtaining of good 
seed. It is not advisable to import seed even if 
it be of excellent quality, as plants have to be- 
come accustomed to the climate, soil, etc., of each 
locality, and corn raised in a certain locality will 
robably mature better in that one locality than 
if it were moved. Select good strong appearing 
ears and germinate the ees 
Points to be considered in preparing germinat- 
ing boxes and in germinating seed. 


1. Bring to school shallow boxes filled with 


References to © 


Corn Culture.—One of the most important 
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sand. See illustration (Sand Tray Type). First 
tester to the left in middle row. 

2, Have. the sand surface divided into small 
squares about three inches square. 

3. Place numbers at the sides and the ends of 
the box to correspond to the squares. 

4. Number the ears of corn or other seed to be 
tested to correspond with the number on each 
square. There can then be as many ears of corn 
tested as you have squares. 

5. Remove six grains from different parts of 
the ear Number 1 and place in square Number 1, 

6. Continue this process until all squares are 
filled. 

7. When all squares are filled moisten the sand 
and keep in a warm place until the corn (or other 
grain that is being tested) comes up. 

8. Unless the house is heated over night, I 
would advise that the boxes be.taken home and 
kept there until the test is finished. ‘he sand 
should not be allowed to dry out until the plants 
have reached an inch or two in height. When 
the plants have reached this height, the boxes can 
be returned to school. The productiveness of 
each ear of corn may then be determined by not- 
ing the strength and vigor of the plant produced 
from each kernel planted. Reject ears that did 
not produce strong plants that are uniform in size 
and all six grains productive. Some seasons per- 
fect germination is almost impossible, but we 
should get ears as nearly perfect as possible. 
After testing all ears, shell the corn from the ears 
showing the highest per cent of germination. ‘This 
shelled’ corn should then be graded. (See illus- 
tration of. grader published in connection with 
this article. ) 

Form for Recordiug Germinating Test. 

When Holden Type Tester is used (see illustra- 
tion) the following is a convenient form for keep- 
ing a record of seed testing that is carried on by 
pupils:— 

Name of Seed: Corn. 

Number of Seeds in Tester: 200. 





| No. of | Per Cent 








Date Date ; Grains Grains | Per Cent Not 
Started Sprouted | Sprouted Not | Seswwees Sprouted 
} Sprouted | 
80 120 40 60 
100 100 50 50 
120 80 60 40 
190 10 95 J 
196 1 98 2 











Source of Seed: Secured from a successful corn 


grower near home. 

Remarks: Only the last two show per cents good 
enough to plant. 
strong germ. 

Name of pupil: George Brown. 


School: Green Grove. 

See illustration showing different types of corn 
testers. The Holden Type Tester is shown in the 
first row at the right. 

Plan to have a Corn Contest during the summer 
and exhibit the products at the State or County 


the left in the middle row is the Sand Tray type. A 


go A ee 


All sprouts in last two indicate a- 


CORN TESTERS MADE BY RURAL SCHOOL BOYS OF TURTLECREEK 
TOWNSHIP, WARREN COUNTY, OHIO 


The tester on the right in the first row, showing grains of corn, is the Holden type. 
fothers are the Wiliiams type. 
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Fair or at your school early in fall. 

Records of all work done should be one of the 
requirements to enter the contest. This record 
should be kept and used as a credit on Agricul- 
tural work the following fall. 


CORN RECORD 


The following Corn Record is Suggested for Pupils 
Doing Contest Work: 
Preparation of Seed Bed.................s0ceee pdtewacnqusagacecse 


POOR tere e ee eee eet EEE OHO H HEHE eee HEHEHE EEE EH EEE EEE EE EEE EE ESE EEE HEHEHE EER EEE 


AGS OE ITE ORT 60s sacra siseg hos, svace vebiajsn seeresereees 
From what place was the Seed Corn secured ?........... 
Was it tested to determine whether or not it would 
NN Ca OT MDE DTI ics sb,0 600535565 0.4be00 ha viyug othinded Stoney ol vopeae4 
What depth?......... 
WOME RON OIE OOM yoo é oo cices piecsncecesoetelace odsbcccaskacna 


Wher ‘Cor enpented:, ...:.........030c085 
Dates of cultivation and how cuitivated................... 


CP eee rere rr ererr rer ret eee ee eee eee eee) 


COOSCEORO coe ced ed eeeeseeeSeSecrerecetOPOS OOOO COO T ccebererscrereccOCO9CCOCECCCES 


Ore eee USEC CC USE Cee ee eeerererr ree 


C00 006 000060000) pecccccc sce ee cee OOOO OO OO Oeccccccsesccenecceecerenccel et eeseseecs 


Date of harvesting the ears............... MEP err 
‘Were the ten ears exhibited selected when the corn 
was standing or after husking?. 


PTUTTTITITITTTTITTTTT TTT TTT ct rere ee 


MAINS. T 5 scadch scgdasnsasiononcs jeosensaeqpisteesens edt ial tarceenesesigases 
Witness, outside of family, that can certify, if spec. 


essary, that the corn was cultivated and harvested hy 


the person keeping this record.................. eoronssepaeehets 

PIIPOOBN Vn oicghsdos incescveccetacuwacte sd Wasicepewseer dséens ecankyetoeee 

This record can be altered so it can he used for veg- 
etable and other contests. 

Soil Study.—In preparing the plots for vege- 
table or flower gardens or corn culture note the 
kind of soil that is contained therein. Is it clay, 
gravel, sand, sandy loam, gravel loam, silt loam? 
Does your soil seem to contain much humus? 
The greatest cause today for the déereaised’ pro- 
ductiveness of the soil is the loss of. huggus. u- 
mus can be added to the soil by aiSing under 
rye, cow-peas, soy-beans, vetches, clover, alfalfa. 
Fertilizers are added to the soil as a stimulant, so 
in this connection teach fertilizers and write to 
some reliable fertilizing company for samples of 
fertilizers manufactured by them. 

Secure boxes each containing a different kind 
of soil. In each box scatter a small quanity of 
each kind of fertilizer secured. Plant in these 
boxes corn or vegetables. - Note the effect of the 
fertilizer upon the growing plants. 

Some boxes should contain a very small quan- 
tity of barn-yard manure. In these hoxes plant 
corn or vegetables. Note the difference in the 
appearance of the plants between those in soil 
containing fertilizer and those tontaining barn- 
yard manure. 

Fill one or more boxes with soil ‘from the woods 
(virgin soil). In these boxes also plant corn or 
vegetables and compare the growth of these plants 
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‘with those in other boxes. It might be well to 


prepare some boxes without fertilizer of any kind. 
ote the condition of the growing plant in 
these. 

Children should collect samples of soil and 
become familiar with the different kinds, 

Bird Study.— Make a list of native birds bene- 
ficial to the farmer. Study the laws of your state 
for the prutection of birds. Hodge’s Nature 
Study and Life pp. 327-345 will probably bring 
some new method to your mind of encouraging 
birds to stay with us. All departments of agri- 
cultural work are so important that stress should 
not be placed upon one subject to the detriment 
of another, but this is a very important subject. 
The agriculturist needs the birds. 

Study the economical value of birds~-** Birds in 
their Relation to Man,”’ by Weed and Dearborn, 
published by Lippincott. 

Who are bird enemies ? 
and Bees.”’ 

Other books of interest on the subject of birds 
are as follows:— 

“Birds of Village and Fi. <3,” Florence A. 
Merriam, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

** Birds Through the Year,’’ Gilmore, American 
Book Co., Cincinnati. 

**Our Birds and Their Nestlings,’? Margaret C. 
Walker, American Book Co., Cincinnati. 

**The First Book of Birds,’’ Olive Thorne 
Miller, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Bulletins obtainable from Washington are :— 

No. 54—Some Common Birds. 

No. 197—Importation of Game Birds and Eggs 
for propagation. 

No. 390-——Pheasant Raising in the United 
States. 

Poultry.—The importance of the Poultry Rais- 
ing Industry is such that it deserves special atten- 
tion in a course of School Agriculture. Almost 
every family in the United States outside of city 
school districts is interested in poultry raising, acid 
because of this interest the poultry products of 
last year amounted to $780,000,000 in our coun- 
try. Many interesting facts concerning this im- 
Samy industry should be taught to the children. 
‘ggs for hatching are often carelessly selected. 
They should never be more than ten days old, 
should be regular in shape. It is well to use only 
those from the best laying hens if it can be deter- 
mined, and it can be if carefully looked after. 

They should be gathered every day in warm 
weather and much oftener in cold weather. 

When eggs are placed under the hen for setting, 
she should be given access to water and shelled 
corn, also a box of dust or weak ashes. She 
should also be in a place where she will not be 
disturbed by other hens. When chickens are 
hatched it is necessary that much care and atten- 
tion be given them. They should be in coops 
placed on well-drained ground with plenty of 


See Burroughs’ ** Birds 
oD 


(Continued on page 51) 
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SAMPLES OF SOILS COLLECTED BY PUPILS OF TURTLECREEK TOWNSHIP 


SCHOOLS, WARREN COUNTY, OHIO 


The one on 


A Corn Grader is shown above the samples of soil in the bottles. 
out the large irregular grains. No.2 (the bottom section) takes out the small irregular grains, 


No.1 (The top section) takes 


The graded corn to be planted is collected between the two sections, 
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QO one but Bob would have ventured into 
N Doctor Brenton’s private office that morn- 
ing. Since the early hours of the day, the 
doctor had been at his desk, pondering over the 
important facts to be brought out in the address 
he was preparing, the address to be given before 
the great convention. He was trying to make it 
so convincing that all alcoholic preparations 
would be banished forever from medical practice. 
Even Bob, bad he been less vitally interested 
in the subject he wished to discuss, would have 
realized that the discussion had best be postponed, 
but Bob was a privileged character and did not 
stand in awe of the man at the desk. To out- 
siders, he might appear only as the doctor’s chauf- 
feur, but to people who knew the actual relations 
existing between the two, Bob was known as 
‘The doctor’s boss.’? Bob had been hostler for 
the ‘*Old Doctor, > and for the son when he had 
first starled in his father’s footsteps, then, when 
the horse and phacton had been superceded by the 
shining new automobile, Bob had claimed the 
right to act as chauffeur, taking up the working 
of the new machine much more easily than the 
doctor was able to do. Doctor Brenton seldom 
crossed Bob’s wishes in any way, for he realized 
how dependent he was on the fait iful fellow. 

Bob cleared his throat as a warning, then said, 
**T came in to see you about Whit.” 

Doctor Brenton wheeled about impatiently. 
‘*How often have I told you that [I wish my 
nephew called by his full name. He was named 
tor. his great-grandfather, Whitworth Brenton, 
and I intend “him to be a great lawyer, like 
the man whose name he bears. ’’ 

"That's what I came to speak to you about. 
Whit hasn’t it in him to be a great iF awyer, and 
1 “low. you needn't count so much on it. He aint 
no-hand at talking, and you can’t be much of a 
lawyer *less. you've got the gift of gab. He's all 
for ‘working with his pene ile and brushes s, and he 
will be a wonder along that line if youll give 
him achance. What 1 came in to tell you was, 
] want you, as soon as you re done with that busi- 


ness,’ Indicating with his big thumb the sheets 
of manuseri pt that littered the desk, “"IT want vou 
to look up a good instructor for him. He does 


mighty well now and never had no lessons except 
what he got from that woman art teacher in the 


graded school. ‘Phere aint anything he cant 
draw paint now, but of course he ought to 
have lessons. ”’ 

Doctor Brenton would have been impatient 


over any interruption of his work, but he waxed 
furious over this speech. 

“Ves, Pll see toit! Vil attend to this craze 
of his and settle it. He must be put to work. 
1 won’t have him develop into a puttering, worth- 
less fellow like his—”’ 

**He takes it after his mother as much as his 
father,’? Bob interrupted, “‘and you know it, if 
you'll only stop te think reasonable. From the 
time Marjy was knee-high she could draw any- 
thing she set her hand to. You thought it was 
mighty smart of her, and was trying to give her 
every advantage when she met that fellow—-and— 
and left us.”’ 

“It is different for a girl,’’ the doctor said, a 
trifle tremulously, for the mention of his sister’s 
name always touched him deeply, but remem- 
bering the weak, futile efforts of the man who 
had coaxed her away from a good home to a life 
of hardship and privation, he added fiercely: 
**But it is not a man’s work and Whitworth shall 
not dabble with such things. I won't have you 
putting him up to it—do you hear? You imagine 
lie has talent because he putte rs around up there 
in your room and draws things w hich amuse you. 
Oh, Ive known fora long tinse that he went up 
there for that purpose and I’ve been thinking 
about giving you a piece of my mind for allow- 
ing it. What do you know about art? If the 
boy really had talent and could do anything 
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Rail Timber 


By Lulu Linton 


worth while it would be different, but I'll bet fifty 
dollars that he couldn’t draw or paint a picture 
of anything that could be recognized without a 
label.’’ 

“If he could, would you let him have lessons ?”’ 
Bob asked quickly. Doctor Brenton was anxious 
to get back to his work, so he answered reluct- 
antly: ““Oh, yes, Isuppose so. But see here—I 
won't have him planning to be an artist. They 
are a no-account lot and he’s got to be a lawyer 
like his great-grandfather, and do a man’s work 
in the world. 

Bob started out of the room, then came back, 
announcing with quite a show of authority and 
decision, **Pm ‘going right now to get some one 
to help me saw down that maple tree out by the 
gate.” 

The doctor sprang from his chair, staring al 
the man as if fearing that he had suddenly lost 
his reason. “"Cul down the maple! Why man, 
what do you mean? I would t part with that 
maple for any aynount of money. 

I don’t see why,’’ Bob answered 
“Tt aint no account, far as I can see. 
couldn’t ever make rail timber out of. it. 
you want it for, aiiyway ?” 

“T want it for its beauty and shade. I don’t 
want to make rail timber out of Dowt you 
dare think of such a thing as destroying that tree, 
or—-or—I"ll discharge you, tstantly!”’ 

Bob raised his gr izvled eyebrows and retreated, 
with a sarcastic smile on his weather-beaten face. 
He went from the office directly to his room. 
He had asked for this room to be built over the 
old carriage house, now dignified by the name of 
garage and had furnished it himself, His bed- 
stead, wash-stand, clothes-press and other personal 
belongings had at one time been scattered all over 
the big room, but after the boy had come to make 
his home with his uncle, Bob. had collected his 
property in the half of the room nearest the stair- 
way, inviting the boy to take possession of the 
front end, with its two big windows, which was 
the brightest, cheeriest spot on the place. 

The end of the room which he had given up 
was the pride of Bob’s heart. The wall space on 
the west side, Whit had ulilized as a background 
for his most pretentious bit of art work, painting 
on it an almost life size picture of Bob and Bay 
Bill, the horse Bob had cared for so many years. 

A gate opened into a vividly green pasture, 
through which ran a vividly blue stream bordered 
by ck: irk green shade trees. Bob was beckoning 
for Bay Kiil to enter. ‘The coloring might have 
jarred on the sensitive feelings of an artist, but 
the figures in the foreground were so true to life 
that they had comfor rted Bob for the loss of his 
faithful steed. On the opposite wall was a pic- 
ture of the doctor, standing by his automobile. 
This picture was done in black and white, as the 
subjects did not lend themselves to coloring so 

easity as those on the other wall. Between the 
big front windows were sketches of Whit’s teach- 
ers, his schoolmates and his many friends about 
the country town, with backgrounds fitting for 
each subject. Deep down in the drawer of the 
table Bob had made for him, were numberless 
sketches of a woman’s face, a tender, sad young 
face, as Whit remembered his mother. . Whit did 
not remember his father, for which his uncle was 
truly thankful. 

The doctor had never seen this display of 
Whit’s work, for he never visited Bob's. private 
room. At the first evidences of Whit’s love for 
pencils and paints he had shewn such marked:dis- 
approval that the little fellow had gone to Bob 
with trembling lips, and Bob had_ helped him 
move his trasares up to the big room anid advised 
him to keep them there. 

As Bob came tramping up the stairway.a boyish 
voice called eagerly, **What did. he say, Unicle 
Bob?”’ 

Bob waited until be had crossed the room be- 


valmly. 
You 
What 
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fore replying. ‘*What he says aint always. what 
he means,’? he chuckled. **He ’lows that he’s 
gong to make a lawyer out of you,, whether or 
not, and he aint going to have me putting notions 
of anything else in your head,”? and he patted 
the boy’s fine head lovingly. 

“We had a bet—me and him, and if I win it, 
maybe he’ll let you have your lessons. I ’low 
me and you together can work it so’s I°Il win the 
bet. I had an idee right while he was talking, 
something I read last night in an advertisement.’ 

Bob hunted until he found the newspaper, ad- 
Justed his spectacles, read it over carefully to him- 
self, then read it aloud to the boy, and explained 
lis “*idea.”’ 

If Doctor Brenton had been less occupied with 
his own thoughts during the next ten days, he 
would have noticed that his nephew was about the 
house and office less than usual. He was passion- 
ately ford of the boy, in his way, and would 
have missed him at any other time, but when he 
was not out calling on his many patients, his 
mind was taken up by work on his great address. 
Occasionally hismind would revert to the threat 
Bob had made against his favorite tree, and he 
would glance frequently from the window to see 
that no harm befell it. **The impudent rascal !"’ 
he would exclaim. ‘Saw down my beautiful. 
uiaple just because he can’t see any rail timber in 
it. Hei is getting childish and will have to be 
watched.’ 

On the morning of the day the doctor was to 
leave for the great convention, Whit hung about 
his office and walked with him down to the car to 
say good-bye. The doctor’s heart warmed toward 
the boy, thinking that he was feeling lonely at 
thought of being left behind. After the car had 
gone, Whit rushed back to the room above the 

garage and gave vent to his feelings in a stormy 
burst of tears. ‘What if it makes hin angry, so 
angry that he will turn me out of his home, 
Uncle Bob,” he said, gloomily. *‘He’s been 
mighty good to me. He’s the best friend I have 
in the world—next to you. ”’ 


Bob coughed, to hide his amusement over think- - 


ing how the doctor would feel if he knew how he 
was Classed in his nephew’s affections. 

“Never you fret,’? he advised cheerfully. 
“THe Hl not turn you out, If he’s very mad. II! 
Jet him boil over awhile, then I'll tell hius it was 
all my fault.”? 

Doctor Brenton started from his home feeling 
well satisfied with himself, with the splendid. ad 
dress he had completed, and with the world in 
general. He had started very early in the morn 
ing, in order.to have plenty of time to transac! 
some business and attend some important cou 
mittee mectings before the opening session which 
came in the afternoon, Just on the outskirts of 
the city his car stopped to await the passing ot 
the interurban car going in the opposite direction, 
in accordance with a ruling that two heavy car» 
could not cross the viaduct at the same time 
Glancing from the car window, Doctor Brenton 
gave a start, almost crying out in his astonish 
ment, for upon the blank wall of the great brew- 
ing pth tn seg which he had always noticed 
from this end of the viaduct, was an immense 
sign, and at the beginning of the sign, what ap- 
peared to be a life size picture of himself, so 
clever and life-like that he felt as if he had step- 

xd before some huge mirror. At first he aw 
nothing but the picture, then gradually the words 
of the advertisement assumed meaning to bis 
bewildered brain and he read: the name of the 
Auselman Brewing Company, followed by a glow- 
ing description of their particular brewing.” Bu! 
all this was as nothing when he turned his eyes 
again toward the picture, for clasped in-his ou!- 
stretched hand, where all could see, was a glass 
of amber-colored fluid, topped by snowy frotl, 
while proceeding from his own mobile lips were 
the words, **Why- not drink the best—I use no 
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other!”’ 

Just as the car started up, other passengers 
noticed a large man with brilliant complexion 
making his way hastily down the aisle. A few 
moments later, John Anselman, junior member 
ot the famous brewing company, found himself 
facing a gentleman so irate that his first words 
were a wrathful sputter, hard to understand. 

‘**Paint out our sign!’ Anselman exclaimed, 
when at last he caught the drift of the angry tor- 
rent of words, ‘“‘Well, I guess not. We just 
got it painted in and paid a good price for the 
work. What do you mean, any way? Why does 
it concern you ?”’ 

Glancing from his office window toward the 
handsome big sign, he wheeled about, stared at 
his visitor, then burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘**You see the likeness, do you?’” Dcctor Bren- 
ton asked grimly. 

’*See it—well I'd reckon. I could see it with 
one eye shut.’’ He went into another roar of 
laughter, while the object of his mirth walked the 
floor to keep from bursting with righteous in- 
dignation, 

“What I want to know is, how soon can you 
have that painted out? The early afternoon cars 
will be bringing people to the convention, and 
that’s got to come off if I have to scratch it off 
with my finger nails. How soon can you paint it 
out, I say ?”” 

‘“And you’re one of the big speakers,’’ Ansel- 
man said, trying to look sympathetic. “'I remem- 
‘ber seeing your picture in the list of speakers, but 
it didn’t look half as natural as 
that one. Well, well. this is hard 
luck for you. It will take mighty 
careful painting to remove your 
picture without injuring our capi- 
tal A,”? and he pointed out the 
fact that the right arm of the main 
figure was thrust through the 
upper part of the first letter of 
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a smiling face toward the parents who were start- 
ing forward with eager, happy expression in their 
eyes. The doctor, holding one hand of the child, 
had turned from the bedside and extended the 
other hand toward the parents. ‘The doctor was 
Doctor Brenton, himself, so life-lke that no one 
who knew him could have mistaken it, and the 
look on his face was one of mingled joy and tri- 
umph. Beneath the picture was a heap of broken 
liquor bottles and casks, and abuve it the words, 
**Saved—without the use of alcoholic medicines. ”’ 
Beside the picture, the closely printed columns 
contained Doctor Brenton’s great address, 

Doctor Brenton’s face glowed as he looked at 

the page,. That’s great!” he said. 
“Sure its great, and it'll do a great sight more 
good in the world than that address will, ‘* Bob 
retorted. **A hundred people will look at that 
picture and get started to thinking that would 
never wade through that ldng speech, no matter 
how good a one it is. Now will you please look 
at the name in the corner of the picture.”’ 

Doctor Brenton glanced at the tiny letters 
across the corner, and geve a low whistle of sur- 
prise, for the name was “*Whit Lang.”? “"T’ve 
won my bet aint I?’’ Bob asked carelessly. ‘*It 
aint labeled, is it ? He just heard you talking 
about your old address, and he worked that pic- 
ture out so clever the editor just jumped at a 
chance of using it. Now can the youngster have 


his lessons and help the world in his own way?” 
Doctor Brenton hesitated a moment, and Bob 
came closer, saying impatiently, “I’ve really won 





the firm name. ' 








“I'd have to hunt up another | 
painter, for I don’t even know i | 








where the fellow lived who did the iy 
work, A middle-aged man called 





here and got the job for his 











nephew. Said the young fellow * 


























was just starting in business and 
wanted to try it, and we could pay 
him what we thought it was worth. 


We were well pleased with it, and \. | 
we have recommended him tosev- «/°! Nit y A 
eral of our friends who want sign mest 
painting done. TIL tell you what 
Pil do—P call up a sign painter 
I know and ask him’) when he can 
come and paint this out.” 
“Don’t ask him when he can comne,’’? Doctor 


Brenton snapped. **Tell him to get to work in- 
stantly, and if it is changed before noon so 
that it is not noticeable, I will pay the bill—no 
matter what it is.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly, glad to accomodate you,’ 
Auselman said, suavely, “sorry indeed that—”’ 

His visitor was already half-way down the 
stairs, 

At noon, Doctor Brenton went out to. have a 
look at the painting. The painter was just put- 
ting the finishing touches on the rosy face of a 
very bald-headed old gentleman, who greatly re- 
sondled St. Nicholas. The doctor drew a breath 
of intense relief, then climbed the stairway and 
settled the bill. 

‘The day after the closing of the convention, 
Bob came into the doctor’s office, carrying the 
morning paper. Bob often picked up the,paper 
when the boy threw it into the yard, glancing at 
the headlines before bringing it in. He seemed 
excited this morning, and his big hauds were 
shaking as he ynfolded the paper and laid it on 
the desk. ‘‘Look at that, would you!” he ex- 
claimed, proudly. The picture on the first page 
showed a background similar to that in the well. 
known picture “‘The Doctor,”’ but the figures in 
the foreground were different. The child was 
silting upin its improvised bed of chairs, turning 
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it twice off of you, but Pll let this fifty and the 
other one, and what Anselman paid me, all go 
toward his lessons if you are too hard up to pay 
for ’em.”’ 

** Anselman!”’ 
doctor's face. 

**Now just hold steady. I got that job for the 
boy, and persuaded him into it, just to prove to 
you that you could tell what his pictures were 
without labels. I happened along a few hours 
after your car went into the cily, and saw that 
fellow putting a Santa Claus mask over your 
face, and I “lowed you had seen it all right. 
Seemed almost a pity to spoil the best picture 
vou ever had made. Why he’s got dozcus of pic- 
tures that beat any sermon I ever heard. He'll 
do more good in the world that way, than being 
an unwilling lawyer. Say. [ guess you better 
give the youngster a chance.” | 

Bob was backing out of the office before the 
doctor recovered enough to exclaim, “ You—you 
rascal—!"" 

Bob stopped in the doorway to remark, ‘I’ve 
decided to let the maple tree stand, after all—just 
let it cheer and bless the world in its own way, 
you know. You can’t make rail timber out of 
everything.” 

A sudden light of understanding broke over the 
doctor's face, and Bob closed the door softly. 


An angry red surged over the 
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The Failure 


By Mary Alden Carver 


ELEN SHERWIN sat listlessly behind her 
H desk and gazed into the gathering gloom 
out-of-doors. Her little band of pupils 
had departed and she was alone. She had experi- 
enced a trying,disheartening day, every hour of 
which had been punctuated with petty vexations 
and numerous irritations. But now reaction from 
the tense state to which she had keyed herself all 
day had come and she settled back in her chair 
apathetically, too weary and dejected to move. 
She was tortured with the ideathat she was a 
failure and she realized how inadequate were her 
endowments towards meeting the requirements of 
her vocation in her present field of labor. 

“Tim glad I’ve decided to leave the work here,”’ 
she mused. ‘"I’m sure Il be more successful in 
my new surroundings. ”’ 

Then, as a meinury of the enthusiasm with 
which she had entered upon her duties in the 
position she now filled came to her anu she saw in 
contrast her present status, she dropped her head 
upon her arms and wept. Finally she raised her 
head resolutely, though the tears still sparkled 
upon her eyelashes and her lips trembled s ightly. 
She rose with determination, closed her desk 
carefully and prepared to leave the room. 

**T must be a lineal descendant of Lot’s wife,”’ 
she confided to herself. ** For always I am strug- 
ling with the temptation to look back.’? ‘hen 
she smiled grimly. ‘*Yes, and Lot’s wife turned 
into a pillar of salt, and I—well, 
Ido not feel very much fresher 
thau that myself, tonight.”’ 

In the days that succeeded, 
much of the old’ weariness re- 
mained, although she strove valli- 
antly to rally her Hagging senses 
and bring renewed zeal into her 
work. Before her ‘loomed the 
vision of the new world into which 
she would soon yo forth. The 
quiet village about her seemed 
stagnant and its peaceful life 
seemed strangely uneventful and 
not worth while. In comparison 
she pictured the thriving city 
—_ + with its gavety and confusion, in 
‘Ses. ae all of which she was soon to be 

eee” a put. 

“Seems almost too good to be 
lrue,’’? she would say, to herself, 
But maybe after all, Pim only 
chasing a rainbow, For the new 
piace may be like a will-o’-the 
Wisp—only something thet wiil 
tempt me'and lure me on, to be 
disappointing in the end and to hold nothing 
better than I found here in the old surroundings.” 

As the time for her departure drew near, she 
began to think more of the little village surround- 
ings and to feel a little less keenly the allurements 
of the city. She realized that the village ** where 
nothing ever happened”’ had somehow secured a 
grip upon her heart, and she became strangely re- 
luctant about departing, in spite of the fact that 
she saw bigver and better opportunities before 
her with appreciation and advancement, where 
now there was tolerant endurance and a non- 
committal attitude of patience. 

*"No doubt, at the last moment, the heathen 
dislike to destroy their old idols,’’ she reflected. 
“It takes a great deal of courage to put aside 
the well-known and embrace the new. So I don’t 
wonder that I feel a strange reluctance about fol 
lowing after the new gods when it means that I 
must leave all of my old-time idols here.”’ 

There were times. however, when her heart 
yeatued for a word of appreciation for the effort 
she had made in the village. Time and again 
her spirit rebelled against the spirit of restraint 
that abuunded in the district. “She wondered if 
any one understood how hard she had striven and 
how much she really had accomplished. But 
there came never a word nor a sign to satisfy her 
on this point. (Continued on paged 50) 
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The Moonlight Schools of Rowan County” 








ADULT CLASS 


as one of the most potent factors in the up- 

lift of its working classes, those who toil by 
day, and who, if they attend at all, must attend 
at “night. It has, ~ dear made provision for 
the ignorant farmer who comes into its ports, and 
for the unsophisticated farmer lad who comes to 
seck his fortune, and for the middle-aged illiterate 
ninn who awakens to his condition of servitude 
and dependence, and for the matu&e woman who 
decides to seek intellectual advancement and a 
higher station in life, and for all who seek to 
overcome obstacles, to achieve success, or to make 
up for opportunities neglected or missed in the 
days of youth, With “all the city’s greed and 
er aft, its pitti alls and its dens of vice, we must 
admit that in this institution, at least, it exerts 
a great influence for the clevation of the masses 
in. New York City, in Boston, in San Francisco, 
in Chicago, and in all the large cities, there are 
thousands of successful business men wlio owe 
their advancement entirely to the night school. 
In some of the larger cities such schools are a 
part of the educational system, and are supported 
from the public treasury in the same way as the 
day schools. 

There is no good reason why night schools 
should exist only in the city, any more than that 
its inhabitants should enjoy the exclusive privi- 
Surely there are as many 


6 hig city has long recognized the night school 


lege of the day school. 
progressive spirits in the rural as in the urban 
communities, or else there would not be so many 
migrating from the country to seek what they 
consider the superior advantages of the city. 
And there 1s no good reason why night schools 
should: not exist in the rural communities. = Lhe 
rural people work; but se do the factory laborers, 
servants, draymen and fruit venders of the city. 
And their labor is performed oftentimes under 
conditions most unfavorable to health, and in an 
almosphere of foul air, smoke, dust and heat, 
whitch is far from conducive to restfulness and 
energy. Distance from the school house is no 
difficulty either in rural sections; for many an 
adult student in the city has a long and tiresome 
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walk, or many miles to ride on street cars to reach 
such schools. 

The school plant is one from which the rural 
community is really drawing but half of its full 
value. It is closed during a large portion of the 
year, and even when the school is in session, it is 
used but eight hours out of five days in the week, 
and for but six or nibe months in the year. Ac- 
cording to its actual usage, the school house is 
the most expensive investment which the people 
of a community have. If they built their farm- 
houses or barns, and then Jeft them so much of 
the time in idle disuse as they do the school- 
plant, their policy would be considered most reck- 
less or improvident. The schoolhouse should 
he made to serve the community more fully, and 
should not only be used for the education of its 
children during the day, but also, for the develop- 
ment of its adult population at. night. ‘The 
school'should stand like a fond parent, ever ready 
to weleome the prodigal whether he returns to 
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worship at the shrine of education during the day 
or night; whether he returns in his teens, or after 
ihe years have sobered him, or when the frost. of 
age has silvered his hair and bowed his form, It 
should remain ever with open doors, beckoning to 
him in later life as well as in early youth, to re- 
turn and partake of its advantages. The coun- 


try, which has borrowed some excellent features 











A NIGHT SCHOOL CLASS, EACH ONE FIFTY YEARS OF AGE 
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FIVE IN ONE FAMILY. WHO LEARNED TO READ . AND 
WRITE IN TWO WEEKS AT “MOONLIGHT SCHOOL” 


of school work from the city—such as: consolida- 
tion and transportation—as well as giving some 
idcals to it, can well imitate its beneficent exam- 
ple in establishing and maintaining a system of 
night schools, 

The problem of securing teachers will not be 
a difficult one to solve. In many instances, the 
teachers of the day school could give two hours 
instruction each evening, for four evenings in the 
week, There are teachers who would delight in 
the opportunity for service, especially in back- 
ward communities, where the need for elementary 
instruction is great. Many teachers have such 
loyalty to their state, and to their county, and to 
the cause which they represent, that they, like 
soldiers fighting an insidious foe, would respond 
heartily to a call for volunteers to -join in the 
movement of banishing illiteracy from the borders 
of their district, county or state. In more. pros- 
perous and better educated comuunities, night 
schools could be supported by private generosity, 
public subscription, school improv ement leagues; 
or, where the law governing such matters will 
permit, by the school board. Teachers nay, in 
some iustances, find this a means of adding to 
theirincome, and working to their advantage as 
well as to the elevation of the commanity. And 
even those who have not the strength or inclina- 
tion lo attempt such an effort should, at least, 
have sufficient interest in the cause to secure some 
teacher to take up the night school departinent of 
her work. 

Rural night schools may embrace many differ. 
ent lines of work, dependent, of course, upon the 
needs and conditions of the people among whom 
they are established, ‘lhe retarded community 
w ill, doubtless, require training in the elementary 
subjects; the more advanced could pursue the high 
school studies. Manual training would be adapt- 
ed to most localities, especially where the re 
sources and the activities of the people led, or 
might lead, in the direction of manufacture. 
Agriculture and domestic science could be taught 
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OLDEST STUDENT IN AMERICA 
“*Aunt Dicie’’ Carter, aged Eighry-six 


in night school most admirably in rural com- 
munities, and with untold profit. However, the 
night school has one of its most beneficient and 
powerful offices in the removing of the curse of 
illiteracy, which rests like a pall over many adult 
individuals and families in rural America. If it 
had no other possibility, if there existed no other 
emergency, this one great, unfulfilled need is suf- 
ficient for the immediate establishment of thou- 
sands of such schools, 

In all night school work the success of the 
school will depend entirely upon how far - the 
night school meets the particular demands of the 
community.. “‘Meeting the demands”’ is the 
measure, anyway, of any educational effort. A 
college among an entirely illiterate people, or an 
clementary. school among strictly college-bred 
people: would be equally absurd and fruitless. 
In the rural night school it will be necessary to 
apply practical common sense even more than in 
the day. school, for an established institution 
can, and often does, foster crudities and absurdi- 
ties which would be disastrous to pioneer efforts. 

Night schools were made a feature of the last 
session of the rural school work in Rowan County, 
Kentucky, of which the writer is superintendent 
of schools, and with success in their every phase 
that was almost phenomenal. ‘The utmost eager- 
ness and enthusiasm were manifested in the move- 
ment by adults of all ages and classes. ** Moon- 
light schools,’’ they were designated ; their sessions 
being planned for the moonlight nights of the 
autumn months, in order that the moon’s rays 
wight entice the adult learner from his home, 
und might be utilized, too, to light him over the 
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rugged road to the schoolhouse where patient, 
earnest. volunteer teachers waited to instruct him, 
and to fascinate him more and more with the 
charins of knowledge, and to help him to become 
amore useful and upright citizen, ‘Phe teachers 
entered into the spirit of the enterprise most 
heartily, and not only gave volunteer service in 
teaching, but campaigned théir districts, prior to 
the opening of the schools, in the effort to ex- 
plain their purposes and to solicit students. 
These schools were planned mainly as a remedy 
for illiteracy. Classes of two or three ip each 
school would have been fully worth the effort, 
and even one illiterate student to each teacher 
would have been a goodly company to redeem 
from the bondage of ignorance, but instead of 
one, two or three, they came in crowds, not illiter- 
ates only, but persons of various stages of edu- 
cational advancement, and in the forty-five 
schools there was no class smaller than ten, and 
some «as large as fifly and fifty-eight. School 
trustees, magistrates, country merchants, lumber- 
men from camp, preachers, youths and maidens, 
brides and grooms, fathers and mothers, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and even great grand- 
parents came, and vied with each other in their 
efforts to improve the opportunity. Current 
events were correlated with reading, their read- 
ing text being a little newspaper, prepared es- 
pecially. for beginners but relished by all who 
Joined the reading classes. The purposes in using 
a newspaper were to save the adult beginner the 














The Woman Who Wrote The First Letter Sent Out by a Pupil in the 
‘Moonlight Schools,"” After but Two Weeks Instruction 


humiliation of using a primer; to inspire in hin 
a feeling of importance in being, from his first 
lesson, a reader of a newspaper; and to arouse his 
curiosity, an element most strong in the ignorant, 
to proceed from item to item in search of news 
of his country folk. Classes in all the elementary 
subjects were established; reading, writing, com- 









A HAPPY SCHOOLBOY—SEVENTY-SIX YEARS OLD 


position, arithinetic, history and geography prov- 
Ing most popular. Bible study wa. one of the 
most attractive subjects, especially to the vener- 
able pupils who had passeed the fifties and six- 
ties. Various other subjects were taught, as the 
communities required, and in a comparatively 
short time results were visible. Some = adults 
learned to write sufiiciently after but two weeks 
practice and training to write a legible letter, 
and several such letters were received at the 
County Superintendent’s office before. the month 
of September closed, which was conclusive evi- 
dence that adults can learn with remarkable 
rapidity. 

‘The class exercises in these schools were inter- 
esting to hear, and the classmates interesting to 
behold. The aged grandmother of eighty-six sat 
side bv side with the buxom lass of twenty, and 
the grandfather stood side by side in class with 
his youthful grandson, each striving to surpass 
the other, and all joining in whole-hearted but 
good-natured rivalry. All who visited. these 
schools and looked upon stalwart men standing 
at the blackboard writing or solving problems, 
and who looked upon classes standing on_ the 
floor representing all ages from the flower of 
youth to the fruit of ripe old age, and who wit- 
nessed the faithful, unselfish efforts of the teachers 
instructing their senior pupils, declared it a 
unique and inspiring spectacle, and one which 
they had never expected to witness in the rural 
school. 

The results of the effort are beyond one’s possi- 
bility to estimate. The visible ones are many, 
and safiicient to convert all to the idea who wit- 
nessed thei, or who are fully informed as to the 

(Continued on page 51) : 
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Veacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for’ Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Sea 


6< EEP calleth unto deep.”? Human beings 
D love to listen to that call and respond to 


the voice of the ocean. As summer ap- 
proaches, pupils want to talk about *‘a life on 
the ocean wave,”’ or by the lakeside. There is no 
dearth of material here, for there is scarecly a 
topic richer in satisfactory literature than is Old 
Ocean. From Stevenson’s juvenile, **When I was 
down beside the sea,”’ to Byron’s *‘sApostrophe to 
the Ocean,’ -here is an abundance of material for 
every grade, 

Select several of the poems and bits of prose 
you think suitable for your pupils; assign some 
to be prepared by individuals; others for the 
study of the entire class. 

From “*Salt-Water Ballads,’? John Masefield, 
comes this “Call of the Running Tide”? that pu- 
pils will enjoy because of its attractive rhythm, 

I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 

the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind's song and the 
white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn 
breaking. 

‘I must down to the seas again, for the call of the 
running tide 

ls a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds 
flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume and the sea- 
gulls crying. 

‘‘T must down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy 
life, 

To the gull's way and the whale’s way, where the 
wind's like a whetted knite ; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow- 
rover, 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick's over.’’ 

Let the pupils read that aloud until they catch 
its swing. They will enjoy from the same poet 
ae Wanderer’s Song,” which gives over again 
the expression of sea-hunger. 

Compare with this call of the sea Richard 
Hovey’s “Sea Gypsy :” 

‘*T am fevered with tie sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 
For the wander thirst is on me, 
And my soul is in Cathay. 
‘*There’s a schooner in the offing 
With her top-sails shot with fire, 
And imy heart has gone abroad her 
For the Islands of Desire. 


‘*T must forth again tomorrow, 
With the sunset I must be; 

Hull down, on the trail of rapture, 
In the wonder of the sea.’’ 


From Tennyson take ‘The Mermaid’’ and 
‘**The Merman.’’ Mathew Arnold supplies the 
purely imaginative picture of one phase of the 
sea’s story in *“*The Forsaken Merman.”’? Use 
also Tennyson’s **Sea Fairies” in this group of 
fanciful verse. 

Descriptive units are so numerous it is easy to 
get just what one wants. Here is Mathew Ar- 
nold’s ** Dover Beach :’’ 


‘The sea is calm tonight. 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits ;—on the French coast the light 


Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to tiie window; sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles whici: the waves draw back and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in.’’ 

Use that as the basis of oral and written com- 
position, training pupils to see just what the poet 
painted, Similarly treat this excerpt from Pierre 
Leti’s “Romance of a Child.’? You remember, 
theyoung child had not seen the sea since his baby 
days, and here is described his impression of the 
great ocean. 

‘‘The lonely path, the twilight falling from a cloudy 
sky and the soltitude of that corner of the village, all 
depressed me; but armed with one of those sudden 
grand resolutions that sometimes move even the most 
timid of children, I walked along with a firm step * *. 

Then suddenly I stopped, trembling with fear. Be- 
fore me something appeared, something sombre, roar- 
ing, which sprang up on all sides at the same time, 
and which seemed to have no end; a great moving 
expanse that, It was the sea. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, nor even of astonisiument that it 
should be thus, I recognized it and shuddered. To me 
it seemed perfidions, changeable, engulfing all things ; 
stirring, struggling, everywhere at once, with an air 
of sinister wickedness under the dark grey sky that 
hung like a heavy mantle above it. And far away— 
very far away—in the inappreciable profundity of the 
horizon, there was a rent, a chink between the earth, 
sky and waters, a long empty cleft of a clear pale 


* * aa * ” 


* * * 
. 


yellow 

Continuing his rehearsal of the events going to 
make up his first conscious communion with the 
*“deep,”’ Pirere Loti, gives a closer view of his 
feelings, concluding with this sentence : 


‘*So I turned and fled, very downcast, with my hair 
disheveled by the wind; in extreme haste to be near 
my mother, to embrace her; to press close to her; to 
make her console me for a tliousand anticinated griefs 
which entered my heart at sight of those great waters, 
so green, so profound.’’ 


For further description in entirely different 
form try this with the class, 
BY THE SILVER SEA 
Do you remember the wild, gray sea, 
The white mist falling, 
A gray bird calling 
Out of the shadows to you and me, 
Like a siren voice from the singing sea? 


Do you remember oue fair, bright star, 

O'er the lonely sea? 

Ah, fain would I be 
On the yellow strand where the white cliffs are 
And the sea-bird’s note and the radiant star * * 


And we walk, we two, by the silver sea, 
On the golden strand 
Of its fairyland, 
From the pain of parting and sorrows free 
We waiked adream by the silver sea. 
—Cahal O' Byrne. 
You could hardly think of omitting Barry 
Cornwall’s **The Sea,*’ nor Charles Kingsley’s 
description of the ocean as given in **Water 
Babies.”’ If the pupils are old enough, give also 


Coleridge’s picture bordering on the supernatural 
as found in those matchless descriptions in ‘The 
Rime of the‘Ancient Mariner.”’ 

To know when to stop seems to he the point 
here, for the temptation is strong to go on with 
those inviting poems on shells. 

Perhaps it would be wise to let the children 
themselves decide when the topic shall be dis- 
continued—not consciously of course; I mean 
that you shall drop the topic when their interest 
reaches its climax. 


Verbals 


**Today we shall test your ability to distinguish 
the verbals ending in ing from each other, and 
from the common noun. ‘Take Emerson’s Mod- 
ern English; what are you required to do in 
this exercise? Girls, take all the even numbers; 
boys, take the odd numbers. You may put your 
work on the blackboard.”’ 

Here is the exercise used. 

In the following sentences tell whether each 
form in ing is a gerund, a present participle, or 
a noun, and give a reason for each answer :— 


1. Sawing wood is hard work. 2. After studying for 
an hour, James went to bed. 3. Do not give up with- 
out trying. 4. Avalanches sometimes slide down a 
mountain, burying whole villages. 5. Jumping rope 
is good exercise. 6. Jumping over the fence, the thief 


‘ escaped. 7. We were delighted with his singing. 8. 


He is accustomed to speaking in public. 9. Without 
asking their permission, the girl approached the fire. 
10. A miser grows rich by seeming poor. —Shenstone. 
11. The ocean is a wilderness reaching round the 
globe.—7horeau. 12. I spent several hours in ramb- 
ting about Westminster Abbey.—/rving. 13. There 
was an end to grinding, crushing, and sawing for that 
day.—Dodge. 14. Next to being a great poet is the 
power of understanding one.—Long/fellow. 15. Thie 
sighing of the wind was like the whistling of bullets. 
--Bancroft, 16, Hutter and Hurry landed, leaving 
their companions in charge of the boat.—Cooper. 17. 
Doing justice to one class cannot inflict injury on 
another class.—Aright. 


“Now we shall review the entire subject of 
verbals. From Emerson’s Modern English, 
study the exercise on page 206, and be ready to 
answer briskly in fifteen minutes, This recita- 
tion will be oral. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are verbals? 2. How do the follow- 
ing two expressions differ? Climbing to the roof. 
He climbed to the roof. 3. What is an infinitvie? 
Give an example. 4. In the sentence, 7'o see her 
is to love her, in what respect is each infinitive like 
a verb? In what respect is it like a noun? 5. 
Use an infinitive as a modifier of a noun, of a verb, 
of an adjective. 6. Use infinitives to modify the 
following words: waited, longed, ready, afraid. 
surprised, delighted. 7. What does infinitive 
mean? 8. What is an infinitive phrase? 9. 
When is an infinitive phrase a noun phrase? 10. 
Whatis a participle? 11. In the sentence J saw 
George playing bull, in what respect is playing 
like a verb? In what respect is it like an ad- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Hours With Literary Friends—X. Paul Laurence Dunbar 


AUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, the great 
P Ethiopian poet, has been styled by many 
**the Pars of America.’’ Whether he will 
occupy as high a place in American literature as 
Burns does in the British, or even higher, is yet 
to be determined. Certain it is that he has done 
for his own race what Burns did for the Scottish 
peasants, he has expressed them in their own way 
and in their own words, with sympathy, humor, 
and entire truthfulmess. Further than this, he 
has made’a’ place for himself among the great 
poets by his poems in classic English. His work 
breathes a delightful spirit of good cheer, humor 
and optimism, which is truly wonderful when one 
considers the sorrows and difficulties under which 
he labored. The keynote of it all is found in 
his lines'**Keep a Song Up on de Way,” for the 
poet ever ** practised what he preached"’: 
‘*What’s de use o’ gittin’ mopy, 
Case de weather ain’ de bes’! 
Keep a song up on de way. 
W’en de rain is fallin’ ha’des’, 
Dey’s de longes’ time to res’; 
Keep a song up on de wav. 
Dongh de plough’s a-stan’in still 
‘Dey'll be watah fu’ de mill, 
Rain mus’ come ez weil ez sun 
*Ko’ de weathah’s wo’k is done, 
Keep a song up on de way.’” 

‘The story of Paul Dunbar’s rise from the depths 
of poverty to the pinnacle of fame is full of the 
deepest interest and: inspiration. He was born at 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1872. His parents were ex- 
slaves; his father ‘‘eseaped from slavery in Ken- 
tucky to freedom in Canada, while there was still 
no hope of freedom otherwise,’? and the mother, 
then only a little slave girl, was freed by the 
War. Mr. Dunbar was a plasterer and forced to 
spend long hours at his trade. But he was de- 
termined to have an education and patiently 
taught himself to read even ugs, after which he 
was an enthusiastic lover of universal history and 
biography. His young wife shared his passion 
for knowledge and learned to read from the school 
children whom she coaxed into her humble home. 
She had a particular fondness for poetry, and as 
a little girl, had loved to sit at her master’s feet 
while he read aloud to his wife from the old 
writers. When their little child was born, Mr. 
Dunbar insisted on calling him Paul, after the 
Biblical hero, for Paul was a great man and he 
felt that the child would one day become great 
and do them honor. 

Later events proved the old man a prophet. 
‘The boy was a genius. His first bit of verse was 
produced at the age of seven years. Matilda 
Dunbar was delighted. She was*herself enough 
of a poet in spirit to see beneath the childish 
sentiments the gleam of a great talent, and she 
did all in her power to fan it into a flame. She 
was obliged to work very hard, for her husband 
liad died leaving her in even deeper poverty than 
that which they shared together, but she kept the 
hoy in school. He repaid her by being «a most 
industrious pupil, and by toting the wash and 
doing all sorts of odd jobs, night and morning, to 
help along. Literature, grammar and spelling 
were his favorite studies, and there was not a 
brighter boy in his class than he, though he suf- 
fered tortures in embarrassment and was exceed- 
ligly sensitive about his color, which was always 
a mighty factor in his fight for advancement. 
He entered the Steele High School, and was 
shortly afterward made editor of *““The High 
school Times,” a monthly publication issued by 
the pe. His work was so well done that 
people all over Dayton began to talk of the lad’s 
talent and to predict unusual success for him. 
Ile was graduated in 1891, and had the honor 
of composing the class song. 


*Note:—The selections from Dunbar’s poems used herein are 
taken from “The Life and Works of Paul I,. Dunbar,” by the kind 
permission of the publishers, J. I.. Nichols & Co,, Naperville, Il. 
A copy of the work in substantial cloth binding may be pur- 
cvased for $1.75. The book should be found on every teacher's 
table because of its great fund of prize-winning readings, its 
ood cheet and optimism, 





By Inez N. McFee 


Paul Dunbar’s biography tells us that to him 
**Commencement was really the beginning of his 
hard struggle for existence.’ Up to this time he 
had been forced to be content with lending an 
eager, helping hand to his overworked mother. 
Now, with tender, loyal devotion, he wished to 
take the support of the little family of two upon 
his own slender shoulders. He thought that, with 
his education, he should be able to find a good 
paying position above the round of mere menial 
abor, for which his strength as well as his tastes 
were unfitted. But he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. His color told against him, and at last 
he despairingly accepted a position as an elevator 
boy, at four dollars per week. 

**Many a young man,”’ says Lida Keck Wig- 
gins, in the biography which prefaces The Life 
and Works cf Paul Laurence Dunbar, ** possessing 
such a sensitive soul, would have recoiled from 
so humble an occupation. Not so with this bud- 
ding genius. With brave heart he set about his 
task, determined to gain recognition later. ‘There 
were few flowers in his path and many cruel 
thorns... He gathered the roses, inhaled their 
fragrance and immortalized their beauty in verse, 
and the thorns he bore bravely as a part of human 
life. Thus he learned early to be a philosopher, 
and in consequence a great poct. Every moment 
that could, be snatched from his busy hours was 
utilized in improving his brilliant mind. His 
soul, attuned to the infinite music which is ever 
to be heard even among most unfavorable sur- 
roundings, detected a melody in the grating of 
the elevator cables and the thud of the car as it 
stopped for passengers. ‘The people he served 
were of lively interest to the lad, and into very 
ordinary faces his artistic mind painted unguessed 
nobility and beauty. His humble home, his dear 
mother and his beloved black people formed the 
all-sufficient inspiration for lis earlier dialect 
poems. Many of these were stories told by his 
mother, as the family sat before the fire on winter 
nights, but he always added a touch of quaint 
philosophy, or a breath of pathos, which lifted 
them above the level of folk-lore and gave them 
a dignity and depth which were all hisown, The 
best -things he wrote in those early days were the 
poems which were coucned in classic English, and 
the production of such verses proved far more 
than his dialect the remarkable scope of ‘his 
mentality.” 

His introduction to the world came in 1892, 
when the Western Association of Writers met in 
Dayton. One of Dunbar’s former teachers suc. 
ceeded in having him invited to give the address 
of welcome. ‘The boy obtained permission to 
leave the elevator for a few minutes and at the 
appointed time, “entered as a shadow, walked 
gracefully down the aisle and mounted the ros 
trum.’? Dr. John Clark Ridpath introduced hin, 
and the cultured audience sat spell-bound before 
his graceful, poetic **weleome,”’ couched in classic 
Knglish and “fall of haunting melody.’? He 
disappeared as quickly and as unobtrusively as he 
had come, but the people knew that they had 
listened to a genius and made many inquiries 
concerning him. Later, Dr. Ridpath and some 
friends called upon the lad at his post of duty. 
They found him busy with scratch tablet and 
pencil. By his side were a lexicon and a late 
copy of the Century Magazine. He was terribly 
embarrassed, because of the jingling interrup- 
tions of the elevator bell which forced him to 
leave his distinguished visitors frequently, but 
they managed to learn considerable a his life 
and to secure copies of a number of his poems. 

These were later incorporated into a press arti- 
cle which was copied widely both at home and 
abroad. James Whitcomb Riley chanced upon a 
copy and was so pleased with the verses that he 
sat down at once and wrote the young poet a let- 
ter brimful of encouragement and advice. ‘**Al- 
ready you have many friends,”’ he said, ‘*and can 


have thousands more by being simply honest, un- 
affected and just te yourself and the high’ source 
of your endowment.’? Among the poems which 
the Hoosier poet especially commended were the 
beautiful lines entitled **A Drowsy Day.” He 
thought that these alone were sufficient to show 
the superior genius of Dunbar. Note the picture 
called up in the first stanza: 

‘*The air is dark, the sky is gray, 

The misty shadows come and go, 

And here within my dusky room 

Each chair looks ghostly in the gioom, 

Outside the rain talls cold ana siow— 

Half-stinging drops, haif-biinding spray .’’ 

It is easy then to imagine the poet's work iying 
idle in his lap, his thoughts flying cut “*.ike seat- 
tered strands of thread,”’ himself but half awake, 
yawning and dreaming of “sweet memories, of 
days long past,”’ while the ** guant-fingered boughs 
before the window sweep and sway.’’ Who has 
not felt with him that, 

‘*T cannot work on such a day 
But only sit and dream and drowse.’’ 

Influenced by friends, the young elevator boy 
now prepared a small volume of his, poems for 
publication. Again disappointment. met him. 
He could not find a publisher willing to take the 
risks of such a work and he was toe poor to bring 
out an edition at his own expense, even though a 
Dayton firm offered to do the work for $125. 
They might as well have asked for ten times that 


amount. Poor Paul could have produced it. jist 
as easily. He went from the press agent so dis- 


couraged and disheartened that his sad. counte- 
nance caught the heart and attention of the busi- 
ness manager of the house to whom he was well- 
known. Mr. Blacher made haste to inquire into 
the reason and sent the lad away happy, by him- 
self offering to advance the sum needed.. ‘The 
iittle volume, entitled ‘‘Oak and Ivy» Poems,”’ 
came out in time for the Christmas holidays,:and 
in less than two weeks Paul sold enough books 
while going up and down in the elevator ‘to pay 
for the whole edition. 

This was the forerunner of better days. A 
short time afterwards, through the kindness of 
Judge Dustin, young Dunbar left the elevator to 
become a page in the Dayton Court House. 
Here his new friend gave him an opportunity to 
read law. He took up Blackstone and Greenleaf 
with relish, but later abandoned the idea of be- 
coming a lawyer, “The reason why may possibly 
be gleaned from his poem, **’he Lawyer’s Ways:”’ 

I’ve been list’nin’ to them lawyers 

In the court house up the street, 
An’ I’ve come to the conclusion 

That I'm’ most completely beat, 
ust one feller riz to argy, 

An’ he boldly waded in 
As he dressed the tremblin’ pris’ner 

In a coat o’ deep-dyed sin,”’ 


‘* Then the other lawyer started, 
An’ with brimmin’, tearful eyes 
Said his client was a martyr 
fhat was brought to sacrifice, 
An’ he give to that same pris’ner 
Every blessed human grace, 
Till [ saw the light o’ virtue 
Fairly shinin’ irom his face,’?’ 

Small wonder that the negro lad was puzzled 
se . 

the mystery to unroll—how an angel an’ a devil 
can persess the self-same soul!” Day by day, 
also, there was forming deep in his heart a desire 
to become a poet and an inspiration to his race. 
His quickening cry **Go on and up!”’ in his noble 
lines ** An Ode to Ethiopia’’ shows the ambition 
he had for those whose very names were **writ on 
Glory’s scroll in characters of fire.”’ 

Heavily weighted by poverty and the stigma of 
race prejudice, Dunbar’s own progress upward 
was slow and often most disheartening, but he 
was filled with the noble spirit which breathes 
out in his humble advice in his lines **Just 
Whistle a Bit,’’ and again in ** Keep A-Pluggin’ 
Away:” 


(Continued on page 52) 























































































































HE COMING year’s work for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has been 
planned from the most modern viewpoint of the teacher. 
Yesterday a teacher was supposed to be concerned with the 


* facts he was to teach, and the best methods of impressing those facts 


upon a child’s mind, The study of the child mind, methods of 
recitation, the solving of hard problems and the investigations of 
abstruse subjects occupied his whole time. Today, the teacher’s 
outlook is an entirely different one. He cannot be a recluse and 
still be considered a good teacher. He cannot hold himself apart 
from the community in which he teaches. He measures his success 
by the ability with which he can sympathize with the life of the 
people around him, their aims, their ambitions, their needs. Tobe 
sure, he cannot neglect his own preparation for the work, that goes 
without saying, but he must be able to see far enough ahead to tell 
whether the instruction and training he is giving his pupils is going 
to better their lot, their condition and their ability to live happily. 
This new viewpoint of the teacher has been taken into consideration 
by the editors of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, and the course of reading 
matter which will be most valuable to those having this broad ideal, 
has been selected. 
A Notable Series of Articles 
By William A. McKeever 

We are especially gratified at being able to present the series of 
articles being furnished by Prof. McKeever. This series was com- 
menced with the January number and will be continued throughout 
the year. The subjects already presented have been, ‘‘The Play- 
ground Movement and Education,’’ ‘‘The New Sanitation as a 
School Subject,’’ ‘‘Relation ofthe Schools to Vocational Training, ”’ 
“The Public Schools and the New Country Life,’’ ‘The Public 
School and the Subnormal Child.’’ The titles indicate the intensive 
and practical character of Prof. McKeever’s articles as applied to 
present-day educational problems. He is an original investigator 
and a thorough student along these lines, and presents his ideas in 
the most practical and convincing manner. Mr. McKeever is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Kansas State Agricultural College. His 
‘Home Training Bulletins,’’ dealing with the training of the boy 
and the girl, have had a large circulation and have made his name 
and work widely known. He is also in demand as a lecturer before 
edueational and other societies and is the author of books upon 
educational and allied subjects. This series of articles is appearing 
only i1 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, and should be read by every student 
of education in its various modern phases. 


Elementary Agriculture 
By Lester S. Ivins 

This is in the direction of the newest idea in education. Though 
agriculture was the occupation of so large a proportion of our 
people, and though the village and rural schools touch this class 
especially, there was no connection between the education of the 
schools and this vast industry. The criticism that the school course 
were too academic and not sufficiently related to environment was 
justly made. Many students of social problems saw in this one 
cause for the movement away from the farm, which was so marked 
as to be really alarming. The truth that the school must be adapted 
to the community it educated, was recognized, and that it was right 
that children should as far as possible receive education along 
the line of their intended vocation and interest. Hence, the move- 
ment for vocational training in many lines, and hence, especially, 
the great movement for agricultural education. In many States this 
is already made compulsory and where it is not compulsory it is 
advised and encouraged in every way. Teachers must know how 
to teach Agriculture. Ohio is among the States which have met 
this demand and the State School Commissioner has appointed four 
men to instruct the rural teachers in the best ways to carry forward 
the work. Lester S. Ivins, of the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation of Ohio, one of these four, has commenced a series of help- 
ful articles to be continued next year. 


Mathematics 
By J. C. Brown 
Many new subjects have found a place in the twentieth century 
school curriculum. There is one subject however, which has been 
taught almost since time began—mathematics. But itholds a very 
different position in the school of today from that which it formerly 
occupied. It isnot the paramount subject. It is not taught as 
mental gymnastics. It is taught in its relation to the needs of the 
child. It comes to him with its problems of the business and indus- 
trial world and fits him for his place in their activities. Those who 
have followed the series of articles by Prof. J. C. Brown, during the 
past year, will agree that he is a master of this subject. His train- 
ing, experience and investigation have been concentrated upon this 
theme. It is with pleasure that we announce that Mr. J. C. Brown 
of Horace Mann School, New York City, New York, will continue 
his articles on Arithmetic through the coming year. 


The Editor’s Outlook---1912-13 


English 
By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 
This has been a great source of delight and help to the readers of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Of all her work we have never had one 
word of criticism, but always the strongest acknowledgement of its 
great worth to the teachers. Her plans and methods are excellent. 
Miss Hagarty needs no further introduction to our readers. 


Science 
By Jane Condit Robison 

This will be ably dealt with. There is no use denying that simple 
science of some sort must be taught in the school. To be ignorant 
of the great laws of nature is indeed ignorance. It is inexcusable. 
No teacher need stand in awe of this subject; it can be made very 
simple, so that the young children may understand it. And really 
it is ever delightful to them. It seems like opening an entirely new 
world to their view. Mrs. Robison, whose experience has been wide 
has treated the subject most successfully from every standpoint. 


Art 


Many phases of art as related to the elementary school will be 
considered. Instead of the regular course of lessons for a given 
month, the subject of Applied Art will be treated under special 
topics as, Design, Illustration, Paper Folding, Book Making, ete. 

Lillian B. Fliege 
Supervisor of Drawing, Davenport, Iowa, will prepare much of 
this work. The many words of appreciation which have come to 
us from our readers during the past year, show how helpful Miss 
Fliege’s lessons have been. 

Besides these definite studies, there will be numerous Calendars, 
Blackboard Drawings, Illustrated Poems, Suggestions for Special 
Days,—a wealth of material intended to brighten and enrich the 
daily work and stimulate the interest of both pupil and teacher. 

A Cultural History-Story Course 


By Susie M. Best 
The material in this series is the result of many years study and 
experiment and represents exhaustive research. It follows, largely, 
the same line of thought suggested by the ‘‘Committee of Eight’’ 
as an ideal course for sixth grade pupils. So many teachers are 
looking everywhere for just such material as Miss Best has arranged. 
It may be elaborated to suit each teacher’s needs. 


Music and Entertainment 

The idea of the Friday afternoon entertainment has also under- 
yvone a change in the last few years. The hackneyed dialogue or 
the old-time doggerel has entirely disappeared from the pages of the 
up-to-date teachers’ magazine. The schools today are too busy for 
such things. In their place has arisen a demand for studies in 
literature and dramatic art. These enrich the child’s mind and give 
opportunity for self-expression. 

Miss Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Willis N. Bugbee 

and many others are to contribute to the success of this department. 


Geography 
By Carrie P. Herndon 

In this day, when all the ends of the earth are known, it certainly 
behooves us to teach geography, but, oh, how differently from the 
way we used to teach it. No more is the child forced to learn long 
lists of map questions, but rather is he led to see the beautiful les- 
sons in cause and effect. Im that way alone can permanent and 
practical lessons in geography be taught. 


Public Scoool Writing 
By George A. Race 
Every person who has taught school has had to deal with the 
problem of penmanship. It is one subject which the teacher must 
teach; it is one thing which every pupil must acquire for himself, 
There are no “‘short cuts,’’ no “‘interlined translations,’’ no ‘“‘in- 
fallible devices.’’ We are sure that the teachers who followed last 
year the course in Public School Writing, by George A. Race, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Bay City, Michigan, will welcome 
further contributions from Mr. Race. 
Biography and History 
The lessons taught through the valuable lives of others cannot be 


overestimated. 
Inez McFee, Mary E. Kramer and Susie M. Best 


have agreed to give us interesting and instructive biography sketches 
Timely Topics 

will also be wovenin through the magazine in order to keep the 
teacher thoroughly alive to all the interests of the day. . 

Two very important topics will be presented next year. They 
are topics that vitally interest all teachers, no matter who they are 
or where they teach. One is ‘‘The Law in Relation to the Teach- 
er.’’ and the other ‘‘Equal Pay and Professional Standing for Men 
and Women Teachers.’’ These will be discused by capable writers. 
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Character Building—Thoughts 


‘Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 
LL year long we have been weaving threads 
A of cheerfulness, gratefulness, industry, 
honesty, purity and helpfulness, until now 
in June, we find our fabric well started. Let us 
not forget these threads. Let us constantly add 
new threads to this fabric we are weaving, threads 
that will shine forth when other things have long 
coised to exist. You know that before we do, we 
think. The thought comes first and then comes 
the action. We know that our bodies are the 
tcuiple of the spirit. In this body also dwells the 
mind and heart. Weare told to glorify God in 
our bodies. When a thought that is not true and 
good and pure enters our mind, or heart, we are 

not heeding God’s words. 

Have you ever thought that the noble and 
great deeds in the world have been done by men 


and women with great and noble thoughts? Let 
us consider the life of Frances Willard. When 


but a girl she thought what a beautiful world this 
world would be were there no intemperance in it. 
She thought of the homes where poverty and 
ignorance prevailed because of drink. She 
thought of the little children who were growing 
up feeble in body and mind because parents 
were using the money they earned for liquor, in- 
stead of for food to feed the bodies of the children, 
for books to feed their minds, and beautiful pic- 
tures to feed their souls. These things she 
thought about daily. Then she set about to 
make her dreams come true. We know the story 
of her life. We know her ideals became real. 
Let her life be an inspiration to us to lead on to 
lofty and noble thinking and doing. 

Itisso with allgreat men and women. Abra- 
ham Lincoln read the ** Life of Washington”? when 
aboy. The noble deeds in Washington’s life 
appealed to him. He, too, would think nobly. 
We know what the result was, 

When Florence Nightingale heard of the suffer- 
ing of the soldiers in the Crimean War, her heart 
went out to the poor, uncared for men. She 
went to them and established a hospital near 
the field of suffering. She visited each ward 
personally. Atthat time little was known about 
scientific treatment of typhoid fever and other 
camp diseases. Not until her own health broke 
down did she return to England. Even then she 
was untiring in her efforts for hospital reform. 
Today the whole world is her debtor, for her 
labors are felt throughout the civilized world. 
She was a noble and usefal woman. 

A farmer’s wife received a picture of **The 
Angelus.”? Many of you know the picture. In 
the foreground a man and woman have bowed 
their heads in prayer. They have been working 
in the field and at the sound of the bell in the 
distant church followed the custom of France by 
showing their reverence for God. It is just about 
sunset, the golden reflection casting a glow on the 
two peasants. There is something peaceful and 
beautiful about the picture. 

The farmer’s wife upon receiving the picture 
wept. ‘This has been sent to me as a reproach. 
The woman in the picture reminds me of my own 
hard lot. How could anyone be so cruel? I 
know [am a hard working farmer’s wife, but to 
be reminded of it in this way. It is cruel,’’ she 
cried, ; 

The picture was hung up and as the days 
passed, the farmer’s wife looked again at the 
picture. Again and again she looked at it. 
Each time she saw something new and_ beautiful 
mit. At last she hung it in her bedroom where 
she could see it from her bed. Gradually a great 
peace came over her, she actually liked the pic- 
ture. “*I see I have been wrong,”’ she said. “‘T 
have been looking upon my work as a punish- 
ment instead of a great blessing. This picture 
has led me to see the beauty of human service and 
the privilege that has been given me to labor in 
these gardens, I, too, will go out to my work 


By Catherine Payer 


thanking God that I am a farmer’s wife.” 
You see, in the beginning her thoughts were 
wrong, and the beautiful picture had helped her 
to see the beauty of her work, and as her thoughts 
changed, she changed too, 

in the market-place of an Italian city stood a 
beautiful statue of a slave girl. This statue rep- 
resented the slave girl as tidy. A ragged little 
child, uncombed and dirty, happened to see the 
statue one day. She stopped and gazed at it. 
Could this be the likeness of a girl who was a 
slave girl like herself? The longer she looked 
the more she admired the statue. 

She went home, washed her face and combed 
her hair. Next day she came again to look and 
got a new idea. She washed her ragged clothes 
and mended them. Each tine she looked a new 
idea came to her until she was a changed child, 
You see the statue was a model to her and each 
time she looked anew thought came to her mind, 
until she had changed to match the statue. 

We, too, by our appearance, actions and beauty 
of character can be examples to those about us. 

Study :— 

THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Saint Augustine! weli hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess; 


The longing for ignoble things ; 
The strife of triumph more than truth; 
The hardening of the heart that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth; 


All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of il]; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will ;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But tliey, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we,bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
—flenry W. Longfellow. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Jeautiful thoughts make beautiful lives, 
For every word and deed 

Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the flowers lie in the seed. 


Back of each action lay the thought 
We nourished until it grew 

into a word or into a deed, 
That marked our life-work through, 


Gracious words and kindly ways, 
Deeds that are high and true; 

Sland’rous words, and hasty words, 
Aud deeds we bitterly rue, 


The Garden of Life it beareth well, 
{t will repay our care. 

But the blossom must always and ever be 
Like the seed we’re planting there. 


**Keep thine heart,’’ the Life Guide saith, 
‘With daily, diligent care, 

For out of it are the issues of life, 
Be they foul or be they fair.’’ 


On things that are pure and of good report 
Our hearts must daily dwell, 

If we would see Life’s Garden full 
Of blossoms that please us well. 


For beautiful thoughts make beautiful lives, 
And every word and deed 
Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the flower lies in the seed. 
—A. LE. Godfrey. 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go, 


God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to blow in native bower, 
Although its place be small, 


God make my life a little sony, 
That comforteth the sad ; 

That helpeth others to be strong 
And makes the singer glad. 


God make my life a little staff, 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbor best. 


God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise ; 
Of faith that never waxeth dim 
In all his wondrous ways. 
— Selected. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting seal 
—O. W. Holmes, 
Beautiful Thoughts :— 
We grow like what we think of, so let us think 
of the good, the true and the beautiful. —Brooks, 


*Tis only lovely thoughts can make a lovely 
face. —Gertrude Cannon. 


Whenever a noble deed is wroughit, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearis in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
—Long fellow. 
Every day look at a beautiful picture, read a 
beautiful poem, listen to beautiful music, and if 
possible, speak a few reasonable words.—Goethe. 


Think upward, strive upward, look upward, 
live upward.—O. S. Marden. 


Think beautiful thonghts and set them adrift 

On eternity’s boundless sea! 
Let their burden be pure, let their white sails lift, 
And bear away from you the comforting gift 

Of your heartfelt sympathy. 


For a beautiful thought is a beautiful thing; 
And out on the infinite tide 
May meet, artd touch, and tenderly bring 
To the sick, and the weary and sorrowing 
A solace so long denied. 
—Lva Best. 





The man who lacks faith in other men loses his 
best chances to work, and gradually undermines 
his own power and his own character. We do 
not realize to what extent others judge us by our 
beliefs. But we are in fact judged in that way; 
and it is right that we should be judged in that 
way. The man who is cynical, whether about 
women, or business, or politics, is assumed—and 
in nineteen cases out of twenty with full justice 
—to be immoral in his relations to women or 
business or politics. ‘The man who has faith in 
the integrity of others in the face of irresponsible 
accusations is assumed—and in ninteen cases out 
of twenty justly assumed-—to have the confidence 
in others’ goodness because he is a good man 


himself.—President Hadley. 
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_. Geography—Soils and Their Geographic Control 


6“ HE surface layer of soil, manufactured 
T by the processes of nature through mil- 
lions of years, is the most precious nat- 
ural resource of the’nation. Of all our duty to 
our descendants, that of maintaining the soii un- 
jnpaired in thickness and in richness is the most 
scrious.’’ If the children had been asked for our 
iiost valuable natural resource they would have 
said our gold; or, if they have been impressed 
with the great importance of the industrial life 
about them, they might have said our coal or 
iron. It is so hard to realize that the dirt under 
our feet is more valuable than all else. It is only 
when we realize that our food, our clothing and 
niost of our shelter is determined by the soil that 
we appreciate its importance. If we were asked 
why the first great civilizations were in the Hoang, 
Yangtse, Ganges, Tigris-Euphrates and Nile 
river valleys, the answer would be the same in 
each instance. These were rich river valleys and 
the richness of each was determined by the ex- 
cellent alluvial soils carried down into the valley 
by the stream. 

But if we would understand the geographic 
control of soil we need not go so far from home. 
In Revolutionary times it was not the Virginian 
on the sandy coastal plain that influenced the 
course of events, it was the Virginian from the 
rich Piedmont section. Patrick Henry, Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe all came from that section, 
while the vast landed property of Washington 
Jay also in the Piedmont. Let us notice the soil 
control of the South. The soils lie here like 
shingles on a roof, limestones and sandstones 
outcropping in this way. If we take a map of 
the black belt of the South we will find that the 
alluvial soils of the river bottoms and the rich 
liaiestone areas determine always the density of 
slave population. ‘These rich soil areas produced 
all the great civil war leadérs of the South. Let 
us look at the soil control in certain of our 
states. No part of the world, perhaps, has a 
greater per cent of her soil under cultivation than 
Illinois. Ninety-four per cent is her present 
record. All but the southern part, called ** Egypt” 
was glaciated. Rich soils were brought from 
Canada and spread over all the state save this 
southern part. Perhaps no people of the world 
liave advanced more rapidly than the people of 
Northern Tlinois in all industrial lines. Edgar 
and Coles counties, by reason of certain qualities 
of their soils, have become our most productive 
broom-corn region. In harvest times the people 
of the non-glaciated regions of Southern Illinois 
come to these counties to help in the harvest. 
Their appearance is so characteristic that they can 
always be selected in a crowd, and they have re- 
ceived the sobriquet **Canaries.”? They were of 
the same original stock as the people of the north- 
ern part of the state. The difference is largely 
one of soil control. Kentucky furnishes another 
illustration quite as striking. In the region of 
Lexington we have the ‘‘Cincinnati Arch.*” Here 
nature brought to the surface the blue limestone, 
which is perhaps the best soil of America. 
'wenty per cent of phosphorus in the soil and the 
rock underlying is available here against one- 
hundredth of one per cent in the sandy 
soil of Virginia and about six times that amount 
In Iiinois, This is the famous blue grass region 
of kK; ntucky, the region from which the Kentucky 
thoroughbred horse comes. It is, as well, the 
region that produced Henry Clay, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis. Contrast this with the 
mountain sections of Kentucky with its **pore 
Whites,” Inagcessibility of this region and lack 
of contact with the outside world has. assisted, 
but lack of extensive fields of good soil has been 
the chief retarding agent in the mountains of 
Kentucky, 

At Asheville, North Carolina, we have still the 
Hountains, but herenature has been more lavish in 
her giftsof soil, and on the rich farms about this 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


mountain city we find the highest types of farmers, 

Since soil is so vital a Geographic Control, 
whether we call it geography or agriculture, there 
should be a place in our schools for the study of 
soil. Let us define the term. Soil is that mantle of 
rotten rock and decaying organic matter that. con- 
stitutes the outer layer of ourearth, If we would 
realize the value of this gift we must remember 
that the soil forms only at the rate of one inch in 
five hundred years, and that millions of years have 
been required to give us our soil. The soil in 
places today may be entirely wanting, as in the 
rocky parts of the mountains where wind, water 
and the force of gravitation have carried the soil 
away as fast as formed. The soil depth varies 
greatly. In places it is but two to three inches 
in depth. In other places it is from two to three 
feet. Eight inches would not be far from an 
average. There are places, however, where gla- 
clal, aeolian and alluvial soils have reached the 
depth of a hundred feet or more. Since the pro- 
cess of soil making is so slow it stands to reason 
that these soils were transported and brought to- 
gether in relatively small areas. Let us notice 
the agents that have done this work. 

The alluvial are water-sorted and water-trans- 
ported soils. The soil particles have been gath- 
ered from wide areas, hence have had a chance to 
get all the different foods necessary for plant life. 
Water willsoon drop the heavy part of its load, 
as gravel and sand, while the finest soils will be 
carried farthest. If all the surface in a cubic 
foot of fine soil could be spread out we should 
have about an acre covered. ‘Thus the fine soils 
not only have food, but in such form that fine 
root hairs can get at it.. These rich alluvial soils 
are found in river bottoms, deltas and islands. 
The children will enjoy hunting through their 
geographies for the productions of the rich river 
valleys. The building of the world’s great deltas, 
together with the vast crops of these delta lands, 
is a very fruitful source of interest. That the 
Colorado can have carried 15,000 square miles of 
soil two miles deep in recent geological times 
seems almost beyond belief. Encyclopedia articles 
on the deltas of the Nile, the Yangtse, the Ganges, 
the Indus and the Mississippi will prove most 
valuable. The vast populations that have been 
fed from comparatively small areas of alluvial 
soil is reraarkable. 

Let us look next at a second class of transported 
soil, glacial. The soil work of the glacier has 
been two-fold. In Canada and New England the 
work of the glacier seemed to be to gather up all 
the soil and bear it away. In these regions the 
denuding process was very extensive while deposi- 
tion was slight. When deposition occurred in 
New England it was often rocks or poor sandy 
soils. This was true also in Germany and in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. ‘The region benefitting 
most by glaciation lies to the north of the Ohio 
and Missouri rivers and to the east of the Mis- 
souri. For the most part the deposition in this 
section was of rich et These were fresh soils 
weathered from a great variety of rocks and hence 
very rich in plant foods. The following per 
cents will give some notion of the excellent nature 
of this glacial soil. Iowa and Illinois have 
ninety-four per cent of their total area under cul- 
tivation; Indiana, seventy-three per cent; Ohio, 
seventy-five per cent and New England but thirty 
per cent. Let us contrast these glaciated sections 
with some of our unglaciated areas. South Caro- 
lina and Georgia have less than thirty per cent 
of their total area under cultivation. The geog- 
raphies will furnish data as to the total crop of 
these glaciated sections. 

A third type of the transported soil is the aeo- 
lian or wind-borne soil. We have but to look at 
the dust that settles over everything in our homes 
to realize that much dust is carried by the wind. 


Indry regions, where the soil is not held down-by: 


a covering of vegetation, of course the amount 


blown would be vastly greater. After a heavy 
wind storm the sands of the Sahara have been found 
in the Madeira Islands. The particular variety of 
wind-blown soil most important for vegetation 
is known as loess. This is not the rounded sand 
grains but flat soil particles that have the property 
of stacking their flat surfaces one upon another 
until they stand at times in almost vertical walls 
150 feet high. ‘These soil particles are formed 
in deserts or in the mud of flooded river valleys. 
If the wind blows steadily, and in the same direc- 
tion, the soil particles will be borne away to be 
deposited when they meet an obstruction, as vege- 
tation. 

In America, from IlLlinoison west, there are 
many regions of rich loess soils. Iowa, at Des 
Moines, has about ten inches of this soil. In the 
western part it has, in places, one hundred feet. 
In Russia the rich wheat fields have large contri- 
butions of loess soil. North eastern China is 
especially rich in this sort of soil. ‘The Desert 
of Gobi furnishes the material. The soi! is new 
and has all the foods the plants need. It is ex- 
tremely fine, hence the food can be appropriated 
by the plants. A fourth of all the people of the 
world are said to be Chinese. Much of China in 
the interior is desert or semi-arid. The fact that 
she supports so large a population is due in large 
measure to her rich alluvial and loess soils: A 
fourth variety of transported soil is the colluvial 
soil. This is the talus formed near the base of 
mountains by materials that have weathered in 
the mountains and have not been carried far. 
This material is unsorted and hence will not be 
the fine soil particles found in alluvial or aeolian 
soils. Tea, coffee and grapes are most often 
grown on these talus soils. 

The soils that are not transported are said to be 
sedentary. ‘The nature of the rocks in the exact 
lucality where such soil is formed will determine 
its value. If the native rocks are rich in food for 
dlants the soil is good, as the Blue Grass region of 
hiaterky. If the native rocks have little food for 
plants the soil is poor, as in southern ILlinois and 
Indiana. This is known as Residual Soil. If 
the rocks are light in color, and crystalline, they 
weather into light-colored sands, poor food for 
plants. Dark granite, on the other hand, gives 
us rich clay soil. The Plateau of Deccan, the 
great lava fields of Idaho and eastern Washington 
and Oregon are fine illustrations of the rich soils 
produced by the weathering of dark granite. 
Java, about the size of Illinois, supports a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000 people. Her soil is residual, 
produced by the weathering of dark lava. 

A second sort of sedentary soil is the Cumulose 
soil. ‘This is the swamp and peat soils where de- 
caying vegetations together with water and air 
have produced the soil. 

We have in America 100,000 square miles of 
such soils. ‘These soils are especially. good far 
such crops as cranberries, celery and onions. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, produces the ‘finest of 
celery on this swamp soil. Out of Toledo, Qhio, 
is a square mile of such land planted in onions 
that is giving the owner handsome returns for his 
labor. 

The problem of soils is by no means a simple 
one. Soil experts tell us now that there are one 
hundred sixty-one varieties of soil. And just as 
different children need different treatment, and 
were intended by the creator for different sorts of 
work, so soils need different sortsof treatment, 
and were intended to give us all the different 
sorts of food needed by man. We hear very 
much in this day about Conservation. How can 
we save this world so that those who come after 
us may have their share of the good things of this 
world to enjoy. Clearly one of the lines in which 
we need most to conserve is the soil. 

Woodruff estimats that in the United -States 
alone, sinee 1860; 4,000,000 acres have been 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with ime, 
_ And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall ye see 
No enemy, 
No winter and rough weather. 
— Shakespeare. 
BIRDS 
‘*Now the days are iull of music, 
All the birds are back again; 
In the tree-tops, in the meadows, 
In the woodlands, on the plain. 
See them darting through the sunshine, 
Hear them singing loud and clear; 
How they love the busy springtime, 
Sweetest time of all the year!’’ 


THE BIRDS’ VACATION PLAY 
Kverything at the farmhouse was in readiness for the 
guests, Grandma Whitney had sugared the last cookie 
and hulled the last strawberry and cinnamoned the last 
roll: Aunt Clara had made up fresh and clean, four 
hbedsand the crib. Old Fan had given that morning an 
extra quantity of rich Jersey milk, and now Grandpa 
Whitney and Joe, the old family horse, stood at the 
-ide door waiting for orders from the women folk be- 
fore starting for the station. 

‘*Now hurry right along, Jolin,’’ said Grandma, ‘‘ for 
it only lacks an hour of train time and the station is 
amile away and you know how disappointed the chil- 
dren will be if Joe is not there to meet them. Bless 
their hearts, I'll be so glad to see them. It’s a long 
time since Christmas.’’ ‘‘Father,’’ called Aunt Clara, 
you’ll have time as you go to stop at the store and get 
a pound box of cocoa—don’t forget ft, father. I'd go 
with you but there wouid’nt be room for me and the 
seven youngsters. You'd better jog along now.’’ And 
Joe began to jog. He even trotted once or twice for 
he seemed to have a presentinent that something de- 
lightful was to happen, and Grandpa had only a half 
hour to wait until the noon train. Then from out the 
second coach door came seven tired but screamingly 
happy children. First, the twins, Richard and Rod- 
erick, aged ten years, They were not the weariest 
though they had been traveling two hours longer than 
the other cousins: then came Frances and Marian aged 
eleven and nine, and between them walked the dainty, 
dimpled, darling Dorothea, who had three summers to 
her credit in the book of life. After them, very im- 
patient at the delay, came Donald, aged seven, and 
Douglas, aged five. 

Joe would have to make another trip in the afternoon 
for the baggage and Grandpa arranged for that. Then 
into the spring wagon they scrambled, Donald and the 
twins with Grandpa in front, and the girls and Douglas 
behind, and in just a little while, seven dirty litule 
faces had been washed and seven little hungry, mouths 
were being fed witn the sweetest bread and milk, and 
the freshest eggs and the loveliest strawberries and 
cream, and ten persons were very happy indeed. 

The lunch lasted a long, long time, so long that 
Dorothea and Douglas, too, laid their little heads on the 
aris of their high chairs and went to sleep. ‘‘Now,”’ 
said Aunt Clara to the others, ‘‘after Grandpa gets the 
satchels and you change yonr clothes, you may roan 
over the farm and do anything you like for the rest of 
the afternoon. I went to sleep in the hammock one 
day and I had a dream, and tonight I will teil you 
about it. I’ll see first, though, if you can guess what 
it was.’? 

That night when seven tired children were getting 
ready for bed, Roderick shouted, ‘‘Aunt Clara, I know 
What you dreamed; I dreamed it myself out in the 
orchard.’’ 

“Well, tell us Roderick,’’ answered Aunt Clara. 

“Well, I'l] bet you dreamed that we were birds and 
that we built our nests in the trees—that’s what I 
dreamed,’? 

“So did I,’’? said Aunt Clara, ‘‘and this very minute 
you may choose what bird you wish to be, and tomorrow 
we will make the nests.’’ 

“I'll be a robin,’’ shouted Roderick, ‘‘see my red 
tie.’ ‘I’m a bluebird,’’ said Frances, ‘‘ with my blue 
dress.’? **Me for che blackbird,’’ yelled Donald, and 
“Tse a ’ittie wen,’’ chimed in Dorothea. ? 
“Yes, a little Jenny Wren,’’ said Aunt Clara, as she 
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cuddled her in her arms, 

‘*1’ll be a meadow lark, because I don’t like to 
climb,’’ said Marian, and Richard chose to be a king- 
fisher, and Douglas a barn swallow, ~ 

Bright and early the uext morning, tlley heard Aunt 
Clara's voice. ‘‘It's time for birds to be having a 
bath,’’ she called, and the robin and the kingfisher 
and the blackbird and barn swallow jumped into their 
overalls, and were soon down at the cistern sozzling 
their hands and each other’s faces in the wash basins 
which Aunt Clara had put there on a beuch, to add to 
the outdoor life. : 

After breakfast Aunt Clara called the birds together 
and brought out some books. ‘‘O this is vacation,” 
the birds began, but Aunt Clara explained that Grandpa 
loved to hear the birds sing early in the morning and 
that these were only singing books from which they 
would learn a new song every day. 

‘*Now,’' she said, when the singing was ended, be- 
fore you build your nests you must know something 
about yourselves. 

So Roderick learned that the robin often becomes 
very tame and sociable and follows the farmer’s plow 
and spade, and catches the earthworms that he turns 
over. He learned, too, that he visits the strawberry 
bed and the cherry tree and that he drops the -lovely 
cherries for the children to eat. Frances learned to 
sing the bluebird’s song, ‘‘Summer is coming and 
springtime is here,’’ and Aunt Clara gave Donald, the 
bookworm, a little book called ‘‘Bird Ways’’ so that 
he could learn something about blackbirds. Dorothea 
had seen the little wren’s nests in cigar boxes that 
Grandpa had hung in the trees and she wanted to lave 
her nest in a box witha weenty teenty door just big 
enough for her to crawl through. 

Marian learned that she might build her nest in the 
grass near a ditch, and that she could pretend that the 
ditch was a tunnel like the one the meadow lark 
builds to her nest. 

Richard knew what he was doing when he chose to 
be a kingfisher for don’t kingfishers catch fish and 
wasn’t there good fishing down at the river? 

The swallow learned from Aunt Clara that though 
his nest was in the barn he should do as the swallow 
does—spend sixteen hours every day in the open air. 

Then they began to build their nests and such a chat- 
tering you never heard. 
lumber pile and told Sam the hired man that he might 
help them that day. 

About ten o'clock Grandma heard such a chirping 
and chattering at the back door—and she hurried out to 
find seven hungry birdies begging for some crumbs. 

By the middle of the afternoon the nests were all 
built and the birds were glad to be boys and girls again 
and to listen while Aunt Clara told stories. 

But early next morning and every morning for two 
weeks the birds were up taking their morning bath, 
singing their morning songs, and learning a great many 
things which birds, and boys and girls as well, should 
know, and when the day came for old Joe to make 
another trip to the station, he went slower than ever 
for his load was somewhat ineavier, and besides, he 
seemed to share Grandpa’s feeling that he was helping 
to send a great big bunch of happiness away from the 
old farm.—Betty Blyton. 


BE KIND TO THE TOAD 


There is a little animal that a great many people do 
not stop to think abont at all; and if they do, they 
probably think, ‘‘What an ugly little animal,’’ and if 
it be a woman or a little girl, they will jump way over 
to the other side, and maybe squeal too. 

This unattractive small animal is our little friend the 
hop-toad. 

Did you ever stop to think about the beauty of the 
toad, both in its looks and its very helpful ways? 
When you want to see what is pretty about the toad, 
look atits eyes. For it has such beautiful brown eyes, 
and children who study nature, upon being shown a 
toad’s eyes forget how ugly the thought of it was be- 
fore, and often want to take the little creature up in 
their hands, that they may better see this ‘‘ precious 
jewel in its head.”’ ; 


Grandpa gave them an old 


And too, did you ever think why a toad is not more 
handsome and attractive? For you know it is of a dull 
hue, just like a clod of earth, and like a clod of earth 
its body is rough and shapeless. Well, I will tell you 
why the toad is such a dull-looking and shapeless little 
creature, it is because it is such a very helpful little 
creature and one of man’s best friends. Its business 
in life is to destroy insects. 

If a toad were as pretty asa humming-bird for in- 
stance, it could not only not catch insects upon which it 
feeds (because they would not think it was a harmless 
clod of earth as they now do,) but its enemies, the 
hawk and the owl would see toads too plainly and eat 
them up, as they do now whenever they get a cliance. 

It is said that the toad is known to eat as many as 
eighty-six house-flies in ten minutes, and we know 
what dreadful things flies are and how much we want 
to be rid of them and think of it! if the toad can do 
that with as nimble a thing as the fly, you can imagine 
what a record he makes with bugs that cannot get out 
of his way so quickly. An able-bodied toad eats nearly 
twenty dollars worth of injurious worms and insects a 
season, that is, it means that much of a saving to 
farmers. So, be kind to the toad, for it likes best those 
things people like least. 


THE DOG WHO COULD COUNS 

A few years ago a man who lived in Missouri, owned 
a shepherd dog who seemed capable of counting. 
Shep’s daily task was to care for the flock of about 
Every morning the dog drove 
the sheep from the corral along the lane for half a 
mile to the woods, where he kept them until about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when he would round 
them up and start them home. 

When they reached the mouth of the lane Shep would 
make his way through the flock, and going to the cor- 


one hundred sheep. 


ral gate would bark and wait for some one to coine and 
open it. Then he would take his stand just iuside the 
gate, and as the sheep passed into the corral he made 
sure that they were all there. 

Two gentlemen came to see Shep’s owner, and hear- 
ing about the dog wished to buy him, if he was able 
to ‘‘make good.’’ 

‘*It is just about time for Shep to bring the sheep 
home,’’ said his master, ‘ 
himself. When Shep leaves the sheep and comes to 
the gate for some cne to open it, you catch one of the 


‘and the best test is the dog 


sheep near the mouth of the Jane, take it down in the 
woods and hide it, and we will see what Shep will do. 
I really do not know because I have never tested him. 

The sheep was caught and tied in the woods and the 
gate was kept closed until the men got back. Then it 
was opened,. Shep took his stand inside as usual, 
and the sheep went into the corral. 

But no sooner had the last sheep passed into the en- 
closure than Shep gave unmistakable signs that some- 
thing was wrong. He sprang into the lane, looked in 
every direction, ran back 
the flock over more carefully, then out into the lane 
again and down towards the woods he ran as fast as 
Finding the trail of 


into the corral and looked 


his anxious feet could carry him. 
the men he tracked them to the lost sheep. 5 

Two hundied dollars was offered by the visitors: for 
Shep, but hit owner informed them that he would al- 
most as soon part with oue of his children.—/yvom Our 
Dumb Animals. 

THINGS TO REMEMBER 

Never to stick pins into butterflies or other insects. 

Never to carry poultry with their heads hanging 
downward, 

That we should protect the cats. and dogs from ill 
treatment and give them food and water and a warm 
place to sleep. 

Never to fish or hunt just for sport or use steel or 
other cruel traps. 

That when you see any creature abused, earnestly 
but kindly protest against such abuse. 

. Never to throw stones at those harmless creatures, 
the trogs. 

That nearly all snakes are harmless and useful. 

That earth worms are harmless and useful, and that 
when you use them in fishing they ought to be killed 
instantly. 
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How to Teach Writing in the Public School—xX. + 


Teachers and Friends :— 

With this month’s work we will have finished 
our course in Public School Writing. I hope 
that my efforts have been helpful to you in your 
study and teaching of writing. If they have I 
shall feel repaid. I have enjoyed writing this 
course as I know that if followed thoughtfuily by 
teacher and students it will help to make them 
good writers. ‘Teachers who have been using my 
copies in their classes can use them every year by 
making a new selection of words to be practiced. 
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The writing may have been taught correctly and 
the pupils have learned to use the movement while 
in the writing class, but unless they have been 
using it in all written work the results will not be 
satisfactory. 

To those who have mastered the movement. 
Your aim must be to get small form of letters 
with a free, tireless, gliding movement. ‘Lo get 
this, one must practice long and hard on the small 
letters connected in groups, and small words. 
Advanced work in writing should consist in prac- 


By George A. 


3ay City, Mich. 


tice on such work as Business Letters, Envelope 
Addresses, Checks, Notes, Drafts 
Writing. 

These sentences complete those beginning with 
a capital letter and are practiced in the same maii- 
ner. Below I present for practice a review of 
words beginning with small letters and capitals, 
also model for page writing. 

Words beginning with small letters. 

Words beginning with capital letters, 


Page Writing. 


WORDS BEGINNING WITH SMALL LETTERS 
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WORDS BEGINNING WITH CAPITAL LETTERS 
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Equal Pay and Standing for Men and Women Teachers 


WORK OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANNIA 


tion, ** What is this State ‘Teacher’s League ?”’ 

In two years there has grown from an infant, 
an association of public school teachers that now 
numbers about 7,000. ‘The aim of the League 
is to possess an association that will give prestige 
to its members, improve the school system and 
provide conditions that will produce happiness 
uunong the teachers. 

There is a feverish restlessness throughout the 
state, because the teachers see their profession un- 
recognized. Valuable persons use the teaching 
world as a stepping stone to a livelihood that will 
provide for life's demands. In different parts of 
the union, States have endeavored to improve con- 
ditions for their teachers, but it is the work now 
of the Teacher’s League to secure some, if not all, 
the benefits that teachers ought to possess to do 
superior work, 

The following are extracts from a speech given 
hy Miss Katharine Longshore, the State President 
of the League :— 


F tion, everywhere in this State comes the ques- 


In most towns of the state, the maximum paid a grade 
teacher is $600, or fifty dollars a month, The salarv of 
the experienced teacher ends where that of the inexperi- 
enced post office clerk begins—at $600. After five 
years the man or woman in the post office has advanced 
to $1100, a sum that few college-hred high school teach- 
ers receive. Yet the poorest paid and most poorly 
prepared teacher is capable of filling the clerk’s place, 
but it is doubtful if the $1100 clerk could do the teach- 
er’s work. §ix hundred dollars, then, is the highest 
salary most grade teachers receive, after spending time 
and money in preparing themselves for their position, 
and after spending time and money in keeping them- 
s-lves up to date. An experienced stenographer, sales- 
woman, or trained nurse receives more. Girls in fac- 
tories earn more than many teachers earn. Factory 
virls are better off financially than are some teachiers. 
In many cases the teacher receives less than the janitor 
who sweeps out the building in which she teaches. 
Beside spending money in preparation and in further 
study, the teachers must meet demands that are exacted 
from no other working women. They must live, dress 
and give ina manner befitting their position, a position 
rated higher than the salary schedule warrants. 

The grudging attitude of the public towards its hard- 
working and Joyal servants is an exceedingly curious 
one—just as curious as its indifference towards political 
trickery aand graft. The strictest economy is practiced 
in all school matters, criminal laxness and extravagance 
in other lines. In state and county offices mauy men 
who draw salaries of $5,000 or more a year make scarcely 
any pretense of earning that money. The public pays 
an assistant who does the work. If it can be done 
satisfactorily for a certain sum, why should the pay roll 
show an expenditure of four or five times that amount? 
The answer is that such expenditure is necessary, other- 
wise the game of politics would not flourish. Why is 
everything connected with the schools watched so 
jeilously? Why are the teachers, working hard for 
their tiny income, the only ones kept to a strict ac- 
count, when the same censorship exercised elsewhere 
would save thousands and hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of dollars? Do the citizens think because 
this money is drawn from them indirectly that they 
are any the less surely taxed? Do they think it is-the 
property owners who pay the taxes As a matter of 
fact, it is not the property owner but the man who 
rents from him; not the manufacturer or merchant, 
but the consumer; not the money lender, but the 
horrower, 

The state does not have enough money for its schools, 
but in the next two years it will spend $50,000,000 on 
roads, There will be a wonderful system of public 
highways. People who own automobiles will rejoice. 
Communication between country districts will be 
greatly facilitated, but the children in the country dis- 
tricts will go over the costly roads to the cheapest 
teacher that the law allows. 

The greatest care and attention is given by the peo- 
ple to the breeding and raising of horses, cows, hogs, 
and chickens. Scientific treatment of crops and soil 
1s the order of the day. Money is no object when 
te-e things are under consideration, but anything is 
good enough for the boys and girls. Anybody can 
teach school. Anybody can be elected on a platform 
of cconomy. The children of men take their chances 
but the little colt, calf, or pig is too valuable to be 
exposed to chance. 

Let us save money from the schools and from the 
children that we may have money to spend on more 
important things! This is the attitude of the people 
and of the State of Pennsylvania. 

It is important to keep good teachers in the profes- 
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sion. As one means, the League asks that a pension 
be paid teachers after thirty years of service. In 
working fora pension, it must be remembered that the 
League bases its demand solely upon the argument that 
it is for the good of the school system. Members of 
the League must prove that providing for the future 
of the teachers will benefit the schools. When teach- 
ers are freed from the ghastly fear of poverty ard de- 
pendence, the whole atmosphere of the school-room 
will change. The children have a right to a happy 
teacher, but what teacher can be happy who fears ill 
health and loss of position? Whiat teacher, especially 
the grade teacher, can help dreading the future? It 
is absolutely impossible for her to save enough to 
mantain herself when she is no longer able to work. 
When teachers earn enough to insure them an inde- 
pendence or when their future is provided for, then, 
and not till then, will they be care free, fit guides and 
companions for careless, impressionable childhood, 

But some one asks: ‘‘How will pensioning the 
teachers benefit my children?’’ It will benefit the 
children and the school by removing worked-out teacli- 
ers who gave splendid service in their time, but whio 
are now doing more harm than good. They should 
not be allowed to teach, yet the public continues to 
employ them, tacitly acknowledging its indebtedness. 
This is a sign of good feeling, but it is not economi- 
cal, it is not good business, When a teacher is in- 
capacitated by illness or nervousness, it is good busi- 
ness to retire her on half salary and with the other half 
employ a beginner. The inadequate are thus replaced 
by the young and capable and at no extra outlay. 

This business principle is recognized in the world 
outside of schools. The postmaster-general is plan- 
ning apension scheme for the civil service employees. 
Large railroads and corporations pension their servants ; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has an admirable system. 
This company is not run on charitable lines. It pen- 
sions its employees to get the best service from them 
while on active duty, and to remove them whien their 
activity is on the wane. It recognizes that it isa 
point of economy to employ up to the highest degree 
of efficiency and not beyond. This applies everywhere, 
but especially in positions involving responsibility and 
requiring unusual expenditure of nervous energy. To 
be shut up in the same room with forty or fifty, some- 
times seventy or eighty, restless human beings is in 
itself an incalculable drain on one’s vitality. Tie 
only way to keep a teaclier in health and to get the 
best service from her is to give her the assurance that, 
if she does continue to teach and if she does lose her 
health, she will still have some means of support. 
She has earned her annuity; it is only a partial recom- 
pense for work which can never be adequately com- 
pensated, 

Besides being assured of an annuity on ceasing to 
teach, all teachers, young or old, should be secure in 
their positions while they do teach, In many rural 
districts and townships, the children have a new teacher 
every year. As soon as she is worth more than the 
minimum salary, out she goes and another beginner 
is installed. This disadvantage to the pupils is aug- 
mented by the continual anxiety and uneasiness of 
mind on the part of the teacher. No matter how hard 
she works, no matter how well she succeeds, she never 
knows where she will be employed the next term, or 
whether she will be employed at all. ‘Teachers, after 
proving themselves efficient, should be no longer at 
the mercy of politicians or the whims and prejudices 
of a school board, There is no surer or swifter means 
of getting the schools out of politics, A pension law 
unaccompanied by a tenure law would be inoperative, 
and therefore the League is working for both. 

Besides working for pensions and security of position, 
the League advocates several other measures. Equal 
pay for equal work occupies the attention of all think- 
ing people. To pay a woman less than a man for doing 
the same work equally well, if not better, is the height 
of absurdity. It is more—it is robbery. It is making 
her pay a yearly tax of several hundred dollars on her 
sex. She is punished for her misfortune in being 
born a woman, If men putas much energy and ability 
into any other line of business, they could make three 
or four times as much money as they make teaching 
school. The condition of the women is worse; they 
earn only five-ninths as much as the en do, Teach- 
ing is the only profession where such a state of things 
is tolerated. In civil service the pay is based on ser- 
vice rendered, the only legitimate basis. Educated 
women teachers do not have political equality with 
the lowest and most ignorant naturalized foreigner, yet 
the community draws from these women, in rebates, 
four-ninths of their earning power, and if they have 
property, they are taxed on that at the same rate that 
tiie voters are taxed. 

The future of the public schools depends upon the 
attitude of the teachers, If they are alert and progres- 
sive the schools will advance; if the teachers drag, no 
superintendent, no school authorities, no new code 
will keep the schools from lagging behind. Superin- 
tendents are beginning to realize that the success of 


their work depends upon the cooperation of their 
teachers; that it is as as necessary to conciliate tliem 
as to conciliate the school board. As soon as teacliers 
are rescued from the slough of despond into which 
their financial straits and other conditions have 
plunged them, they will take an active part in all 
things educational. A body of teachers who feel 
themselves well treated will back their superintendent 
in everything that stands for progress. They will 
mold public opinion in the way their superiors desire; 
then, instead of opposing progress, the community 
will insist upon having medical inspection, systematic 
training in civic morality, pirysical culture, the segre- 
gation of defective children, kindergartens and play- 
grounds, manual training and domestic science, trade 
and continuation schools—everything needful to make 
noble American manhood and womanhoad, 

Just as long as teachers remain unorganized, just so 
long will their profession be rated inlerior to that of 
medicine and law. They are the only professional, 
the only working people, who are not strongly organ- 
ized. If the thirty-five thousand teachers of the State 
would work systematically and in unison for their pro- 
fession, there is no limit to the amount of good they 
could accomplish. Even fifteen or twenty thousand 
teachers, with their friends and well-wishers, would 
wield an influence that the politicians could not ignore. 

A great number of the present nominees for 
the 1913 Legislature have signed blanks stating 
they will champion the bills presented at the 
coming Legislature if they are elected. This 
concerted championship will assist nominees 
greatly in the November election as to who. shall 
go to Harrisbnrg in January, 

, What can we as members of the League do to 
help secure these necessary benefits? We must 
continue to improve our efficiency. Secure more 
members for the League who are willing and 
anxious that the teaching profession shall be on 
a par with that of the Bar, Medical Association 
or the Clergy. Everywhere the ministers are 
studying this vital subject and offering to assist 
hy preaching in their pulpits regarding the aims 
of the League. ‘The Press too, are giving us 
space, realizing that no force in the world has so 
much to do with the world’s citizenship as the 
teaching force. ‘Teachers who are not yet in, 
and who wish to join the growing force may ad- 
dress the president at Hazelton. 

All teachers may help this league by becoming 
members, and thinking and talking and working 
for the common good, ‘The old, old command is 
still true; cast your bread upon the waters and it 
shall return to you after many days, Our source 
of help and improvement is much nearer than 
many teachers realize, but every good movement 
needs workers and boosters on every side. 





A boy’s sense of justice and fair play is very 
strong and this should never be outraged. If a 
pupil feels that the teacher has been unjust and 
unfair it is a wise thing for her to review the case, 
The chances are that a mistake has been made. 
When the whole class has this feeling there is Lit- 
tle doubt in.the matter. L know of one teacher 
who treats every infraction of discipline as a viola- 
tion of the rules of fair play. ‘This means that 
the troublesome boy is helped to help himself, 
It may seem easier to force the ee to conduct 
himself in an orderly manner, but the remedy is 
only temporary unless the boy resolves in his own 
heart to do better in the future. The mental at- 
titude of the child is of far greater importance 
than the outward act.—Elmira School Bulletin. 


There are only two really deep-seated and in- 
fluential enemies of human happiness and human 
order—ignorance and selfishness. ‘These do pretty 
much all the damage that is done in the world, 
and they are the always present obstacles to im- 
proving the conditions of mankind. It is the 
province of intellectual education to address it- 
self to tbe first of these, and it is the task of 
mora) education to deal with the other.—Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The surest way to be happy is to keep busy, 
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Physiology and the Teacher—XII. 


HE great railway systems of the present day 

T with their fast trains and splendid service 

would be impossible without the telegraph. 

Only by this means can the different parts of the 
road be kept in the close connection with each 
other that is absolutely necessary, and all parts be 
kept under the control of one master mind. Of 
course it would be impossible for one man to send 
every message, nor is this necessary, since the oper- 
ation of the roads is so perfected that most details 
are managed almost automatically. But in case 
of delays, accidents, or any happenings out of the 
ordinary, the news is flashed to the one aan in 
authority, the chief train dispatcher, and he sends 
back a message telling just what must be done in 
order that the different trains may once more 
run to best advantage without interfering with 
each other. 

So in our bodies, in order that the different 
parts may work in harmony, there must be some 
means of sending messages from one to the other 
and keeping all parts under the control of one 
highest authority. ‘This is accomplished by the 
nervous system. By it all the organs of the body 
are regulated and enabled to work together. 

When a boy is playing football, oxidation must 
go onrapidly in order that energy may be released 
for this violent exercise. He must breathe quick- 
ly in order to take in more oxygen, and the heart 
must beat fast to send this oxygen and the food 
dissolved in the blood around the body. More 
waste materials are produced and must soon be 
disposed of so that they will not poison the body. 
Some of this waste leaves the body with the air 
which is more rapidly exhaled than usual, — Abun- 
dant perspiration is secreted, which carries off 
other waste products. This perspiration has still 
another use. By means of its evaporation, the 
body is cooled and the temperature kept down to 
normal in spite of the heat produced by rapid 
oxidation, These various processes are carried 
on in harmony because messages are constantly 
being carried by the nerves from one organ to an- 
other. All this is accomplished without any 
thought on the part of the boy. At the same time 
his brain is working rapidly, telling him just what 
moves to make in the game. A boy may have a 
strong body, capable of good work, but if it is 
not controlled by a brain that can think quickly 
and accurately it is useless in a tootball game, 

Little work on the anatomy of the nervous sys- 
tem is necessary with grade children. It is so 
complicated and difficult a subject that they can 
easily become lost in a maze of technical terms. 

The cerebrum, which is the thinking part of 
the brain, controls all intelligent and voluntary 
actions, This is very small in the lower verte- 
rates in animals below birds, such as the frog, 
where it is called the ‘*forebrain’’ from its posi- 
lion in front of the other parts. The cerebellum 
enables the muscles to work together. ‘This is 
large in many animals, especially those—like 
birds—whose activities consist so much of complex 
automatic movements. In the less complicated 
brains, this part is called the “‘hind brain.’? The 
spinal bulb, or medulla, controls heart contrac- 
tions and the muscles of respiration. These, and 
other parts of the brain, together with the spinal 
cord make up what is usually known as the ‘*cen- 
tral nervous system’’ to distinguish it from the 
scattered nerve cells, filamentsand ganglia that 
penetrate all parts of the body. 

‘Each nerve cell, whether in the central system 
or elsewhere, has one long thread-like arm to carry 
messages away and several short tendrils to receive 
messages from the outside world or from nearby 
nerve cells, The brain and spinal cord are com- 
posed of masses of these cells with their projec- 
tions. A telegraph wire carries mesasges in both 
directions, but this is not true of the nerve cells. 
One set of cells is stimulated by messages from 
the outside world, or from the various parts of the 
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body. Another set carries messages out from the 
central system, telling the various parts of the 
body how to act in response to the stimuli they 
receive. 

When a fly lights on the finger, a message to 
that effect is sent to the central system and one or 
more nerves return messages causing the muscles 
of the finger or even of the whole hand to move. 
If the message goes up tu the cerebrum, we are 
conscious of this action. If the message goes only 
to the cerebellum, we move without being con- 
scious of it. 

We see a valuable watch fall from the table; 
this message goes to the cerebrum, and return 
messages tell the body to dart forward and the 
hand to seize the watch. This all happens so 
quickly that often the watch, or other object, is 
caught before it reaches the floor. When a child 
first learns to walk each step is conscious. It in- 
volv2s many nervous impulses not only to the 
muscles of the feet and legs but to the rest of the 
body that he may balance properly. Later these 
nerve centers work together so well that he walks 
without thinking about each step. 

To do its work, the nervous system, like other 
parts of the body, needs nourishment. This is, 
of course, supplied by the blood. The children 
all know that the heart sends the blood around 
the body faster when there is physical, work to be 
done. It probably has not occured to them that 
the same thing happens when the work is purely 
mental. ‘The following experiment demonstrates 
this fact. 

Select two pairs of children and have one of 
each pair count the pulse of the other for half a 
minute. Disregard this result. Count again, 
multiply by two to give the rate per minute, and 
put the result on the blackboard. Have subject 
of the first pair make up a problem, being told to 
avoid fractions as they are unfair to the other 
children. ‘The subject of the second pair does the 
problem. This goes on thirty seconds. The 
pulse of both children is put on the board. ‘The 
conditions are that the subject of the second pair 
is doing easy mental work. The subject of the 
first pair is doing harder work ashe is making a 
problem, trying to solve 1t at the same time, to 
avoid fractions, and is doing it quickly. After 
thirty seconds reverse the process and have the sub- 
ject of the second pair give the problem and the 
subject of the first pair merely solve it. ALL pulse 
rates should be put on the board in the form of 
atable. The class should also do the problem to 
check its accuracy. The above method is an ac- 
count of the experiment reduced to its simplest 
terms, The experiment may be carried on ina 
more extensive way with greater accuracy since 
the liabiilty to error occasioned by peculiarly 

constituted natures is lessened. Have four pairs 
of children so that the first subject gives his prob- 
lem to three others instead of one other, and each 
of the four children in turn propounds a problem 
once to the others. Thus each child makes up 
one problem and solves three. It will be found 
about three times out of four that the pulse is in- 
creased on nierely doing the probiem, and increas- 
ed much more when making the problem. 

Scattered over the body are nerve cells ready to 
send messages concerning the outside world or the 
condition of the body to the central system. 
Messages of temperature and touch are carried by 
nerves in the skin. Have the pupils feel silk and 
velvet, sandpaper and glass, or other widely dif- 
ferent materials, also materials as cotton and 
linen which differ less. Test finger tips, back of 
hand, palm, cheek and lips. What parts are 
most sensitive to surface and texture? 

Touch a small, cold metal object, as the head of 
a pin, point of a pen, or wire, to different parts of 
the hands and face. Make the metal hot, not so 
that it is uncomfortable to touch, and try the same 
tests. Some spots will be found which are not 
sensitive to heat or cold. This shows that the 


Control of the Body 





nerve cells which carry temperature messages 
are an appreciable distance apart, and that dif- 
ferent nerves carry the two messages, ‘louch 
water having a temperature of about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit with the fingers and with the elbow. 
Which is more sensitive ? 

The sensations of weight and of the position of 
the body are probably carried by nerves scattered 
throughout the muscles, 

Besides these * general sensations”’, as they are 
called because the nerve cells sending them are 
distributed about the body, there are four **spec- 
ial senses,’’ taste, smell, hearing and_ sight. 
These sensations are sent by nerve cells in organs 
especially adapted for the sending of these partic- 
ular messages. 

On the tongue are tiny knobs called taste buds, 
in which are the nerves of taste. ‘I'hese do not 
all carry the same kind of message. Put a tiny 
bit of sugar on the tip of the tongue. Can the 
sweet taste be detected? Place the sugar on the 
sides and back of the tongue. Where does it 
taste sweet? ‘Lry the same with salt, vinegar, and 
quinine or any other substances which are salty, 
sour, bitter or sweet. Where is each of these 
tastes most pronounced? Wipe the tongue dry, 
then put a bit of sugar on the part most sensitive 
to sweets. No taste is observed until the sugar is 
dissolved. 

Sensations of smell are sent to the brain from 
cells scattered about the mucous membrane lining 
the nose. Many substances which seem to have 
special flavors really owe these to their odors. 
Have one pupil blindfolded and holding his nose 
so he cannot smell anything, let another pupil 
feed him bits of onion and apple, both mashed so 
that the difference in consistency cannot be 
noticed. Put on the blackboard the results of ten 
trials. Usually as many incorrect as correct ans- 
wers will be given. 

‘The sense of hearing depends on the fact that 

sound causes vibrations in the.air. ‘The vibra- 
tions of a stretched elastic band can be seen as well 
as heard, Strike a bell and while it is sounding 
place the hand on it. ‘The vibrations can be felt, 
but will be stopped by the pressure of the hand. 
‘The sound waves pass through the air much as 
waves pass over the surface of water into which a 
stone isthrown. ‘These sound waves are collected 
by the ‘‘outer ear,’’ the shell-like portion popu- 
larly called the ear. ‘This is of much less use 
thanis generally supposed. ‘They pass through a 
curved canal closed at the end by the ear drum, 
a circular membrane which forms one side of the 
**middle ear.’’ Attached to the inner side of this 
membrane is a tiny bone called from its shape the 
hammer. This is loosely connected with anether 
bone, the anvil, and this in turn with a third, the 
stirrup. These are a series of levers which mag- 
nify the vibrations so that the last bone gives a 
bigger pull than the first. ‘The vibrations are 
carried ,by this chain of bones to another mem- 
brane on the inner side of the ‘*middle ear.’’ 
The vibrations of this are passed on to a fluid in 
the ‘‘inner ear.’’ A system of small bony spaces 
in the temporal bone of the skull, lined with a 
delicate membrane and partially filled with fluid 
makes up the “inner ear.’’ The cells whose fibers 
carry messages of sound to the brain are in this 
membrane and are stimulated by the vibration of 
the fluid. ‘lhe Eustachian tube connects the mid- 
dle ear and throat and keeps air pressure on the 
two sides of the ear equal. The deafness which 
sometimes accompanies a cold is caused by the in- 
flammation of the throat and nose extending up 
the Eustachian tubes. 

The eye, which sends sight messages to the 
brain, is very much like a camera. The camera 
is, essentially, a box having at one end a sensi- 
tized plate or film (sp) to receive impressions, 
and at the other a lens (1) to focus the sun's rays 
to make an image on this plate. The opening in 
(Continued on page $3) 
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A SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS FROM AN INVESTIGATION ON ARITHMETIC 4 
By J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


Munsterberg says, **Many signs indicate that 

a turn in the road of educational progress is 
near. A pedagogical unrest has set in, It isa 
time when the fundamental principles and meth- 
ods must be discussed with thoroughness and 
without prejudice. ‘Teachers so of ten become the 
prey of pedagogical fads and fancies, advocated 
with empty arguments one day and forgotten with 
indecent haste the next.’’ The educator of today 
is attempting to secure concrete data pertaining 
to school activities and school problems. A log- 
ical analysis of educational ends and values is and 
will always be of great value, but its value will be 
increased when it is based upon the data and con- 
clusions of scientific investigation and study. In 
years past educational procedure and practice 
has been based largely upon theory. 

The enthusiasm with which some experts have 
defended their dogmatic opinions is both interest- 
ing and amusing in the light of recent investiga- 
tions. ‘The theorist is necessary in education, but 
we are now insisting that the educatipn shall, if 
possible, produce some data to corroborate his 
theory. When an investigator who is qualified 
to speak, states that he has actually tested under 
normal conditions a certain number of pupils, 
with reference to a particular trait or activity, and 
that he has reached certain conclusions, we are 
rendy to listen to him. 

Nimmerous conclusions upon various educational 
problems have appeared in recent years. Some 
of these conclusions are based upon carefully con- 
ducted studies made by competent investigators, 
but others are the result of “conclusions based 
upon haphazard observations and chance experi- 
ence.”’ Tt is gratifying to know that a beginning 
of scientific Investigation on the pedagogy of 
Arithmetic has been made, The pedagogy of 
Arithmetic should) be based upon conclusions 
reached after a careful consiceration of scientifi- 
cally conducted experiments, It is the purpose 
of this article to direct attention to an investiga- 
tion that has been made upon the subject or Arith- 
metic, and to cite a number of the conclusions 
that were reached by the investigator. 

The investigation referred to was conducted by 
Dr. Cliff W. Stone and the details of the investi- 
gation are now available in book form under the 
litle “*Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors 
Determining Them.’ ‘The book is published by 
‘Teachers College, New York City. Dr, Stone 
does not maintain that his conclusions are final 
upon the questions covered, but the conclusions 
are a notable advance over the uncorroborated 
theories of former years... Any superintendent 
or principal who is interested in a scholarly inves- 
tigation of the subject will find the book of value. 

The object of the investigation was “*to make 
a contribution to exact knowledge of the relation 
between distinctive educational procedure und the 
resulting products. What is the relation between 
the theories and the products of education.”? The 
conclusions are based upon the results of tests 
given in the sixth grades of twenty-six school 
systems, ‘hese systems were selected from a wide 
geographical area and were distributed as fol- 
lows:—six in New England, eleven in the Middle 
East and nine in the Middle West. ‘Twenty of 
the systems examined were public schools, two 
were private schools and four were training 
schools. All of the tests were personally con- 
ducted by Dr. Stone. ‘The specific object was (a) 
to determine the ability of pupils of the sixth 
grade in. the fundamental operations, —addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division; (b) to 
determine the ability of sixth grade pupils to rea- 
son in Arithmetic. ‘Those who are interested in 
the particular problems that were used in the 
tests and the conditions under which the tests 
were given are referred to the book cited above, 


[° his book on ** Psychology and The Teacher,”’ 


The method of scoring the problems is especial] y 


interesting and is quite suggestive. 

Recently educational psychology has shown the 
probability of the comparative independence and 
consequent lack of uniformity of capacities and 

sabilities. From a study of the arithmetical 

abilities of high school pupils, Thorndike con- 
cludes that, **Ability in Arithmetic is but an 
abstract name for a number of partially indepen- 
dent abilities.’’ Stone’s investigations strongly 
corroborated this conclusion, As Stone says, “If 
the net result of each system were a product each 
system would have the same relative position in 
each phase of the subject.” The school that 
ranked best in addition would also rank best in 
subtraction, multiplication and division, if ability 
in Arithmetic is not a term which is composite in 
its content. The school that ranked best in addi- 
tion would also rank best in reasoning under the 
same hypothesis. 

The investigation reveals a marked lack of uni- 
formity among school systems in arithmetical 
ability and a lack of correspondence of relative 
position in the various processes within a given 
system. With but two exceptions no system of the 
twenty-six occupied the same rank in reasoning 
that it did in fundamentals. The system that 
stood second from the lowest in reasoning was 
eighteenth from the lowest in fundamentals. 

[t was formerly thought that a very close corre- 
lation exists between accuracy and rapidity in the 
fundamental processes. Stone’s investigation does 
not corroborate this. ‘The system which stood 
first in accuracy was fourth in rapidity, and the 
system which stood second in accuracy was tenth 
in rapidity. — 

It was found that the percentage of errors in 
addition exceeded those for any other funda- 
mental operation. This indicates that addition 
is harder than the other operations to do correctly. 
Accuracy seems to improve from addition through 
subtraction and multiplication and to become 
greatest in division. Itis obvious that addition is 
the best single process to use in deter:ining 
numerical accuracy in fundamentals. 

There is more uniformity of achievement in 
addition than in any of the other fundamental 
operations. Stone suggests that this is probably 
due to the fact that there is a more generally ac- 
cepted idea of what rank in addition ought to be 
and a more uniform determination to get it up to 
a certain standard, 

It was found that systems differ less in ability 
in fundamentals, than in ability in’ reasoning. 
The greatest variations in ability were found 
in division, next in reasoning, and about equally 
in addition and multiplication, Stone concludes 
that the possession of ability in addition is proba- 
bly the least guarantee of the possession of ability 
in the others, and that the possession of ability in 
multiplication is the best guarantee of ability in 
the others, and that this probably means that mul- 
tiplication is like addition on its mechanical side 
and like division on its thinking side, Multi- 
plication is probably the best process by which to 
measure mechanical ability in Arithmetic. 

The investigation indicates that abtlity to rea- 
son in Arithmetic probably implies a trifle more 
ability in division than it does in the other oper- 
ations, but Stone concludes that ability in reason- 
ing implies ability in the fandamental operations 
no more than ability in such a subject as English 
implies ability in mathematics in general, and not 
so much as ability in English implies ability in 
such subjects as geography and history. 

It is concluded that the product of the first six 
years of Arithmetic is complex. “*It is several 
products rather than a product. | Arithmetic 
makes a demand upon a plurality of abilities. 
It, therefore, seems inaccurate to speak of the 
arithmetical ability of pupils and to treat the 





subject as if it were not a plurality.” 

Stone concludes from his data that of the four 
fundamental operations, division is most like 
reasoning, subtraction next, multiplication next, 
and addition least of all. 

It is interesting to note that environment seems 
to have but little effect upon arithmetical abili- 
ties. Of the five highest systems, the majority 
of the pupils of one came from a crowded tene- 
ment district, those of two came from exception- 
ally good homes and those of two from fair. 
Practically the same distribution was found 
among the five systems standing lowest. 

The tests indicate that the system in which there 
was direct supervision by the superintendent or 
supervisor did’ better than those without this 
supervision, and that the best work was done with 
supervision of both superintendent and principal. 
This seems to corroborate the conclusions of Dr. 
Rice’s tests. Rice concluded that the large and 
controlling factors in determining arithmetical 
abilities are the establishment of standards of 
efficiency by supervisors and a judicious testing 
for results. 

Stone’s conclusions in regard to time expendi- 
ture in Arithmetic are very interesting. He seeks 
to auswer the question **to what extent does time 
spent in Arithmetic signify ability produced ?” 
Dr. Payne, in a thesis published in 1905, states 
that among ten leading American cities there was 
a variation in the time devoted to Arithmetic from 
twelve per cent of the school time in New York 
City to nineteen and one-half per cent of the 
school time in Jersey City, with an average of 
seventeen and three-tenths per cent for all the ten 
cities. It is probable that Arithmetic receives a 
larger per cent of the school time than any other 
one subject. Not only does Arithmetic secure a 
larger percentage of the school day than any 
other subject, but the recitations are usually placed 
in the first or second periods of the morning. An 
investigation reveals the fact that of seventy-five 
fifth grade programs sixty-six per cent place Arith- 
metic during the first hour of the morning and 
eighty-six percent place it during the first or sec- 
ond hours. Stone’s data led him to the conclusion 
that there is no direct ratio between time expendi- 
tures and arithmetical abilities. “A large 
amount of time spent on Arithmetic is no guar- 
antee of a high degree of efficiency in the subject. 
Of the twenty-six systems examined, the system 
which devotes least time to Arithmetic ranks 
fourth in ability and the system that ranked fif- 
teenth in time expenditure ranked fifth m ability. 
The system which ranks fourth from the lowest in 
ability ranks next to the highest in time spent. 

Stone found that the schools that had home- 
study were higher in ranks than those without it. 
The investigation seems to indicate that some 
school systems are relying too much on merely 
“spending time’? on Arithmetic and on having a 
good course of study. 

The investigation indicates the need for stand- 
ards of achievement in Arithmetic, such as Courtis 
of Detroit is now seeking toestablish. It is cer- 
tain that no one factor produces abilities. There 
is no “*sumum bonum’? in teaching Arithmetic. 
As Stone says, “the essential conditions are 
teachers of usual ability, a reasonable time al- 
fotment, intelligent supervision and adequate 
measuring of the results of tests.” 

Stone’s investigation was a real step forward, a 
genuine contribution to pedagogical information. 
Future investigations may contradict some of the 
conclusions cited above, but the method of in- 
vestigation is a distinct advance when compared 
with dogmatic assertions that are based solely 
upon theory. } 





You cannot train a child for life by teaching 
it to do what it hates. —Dr. C. W. Eliot. 
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The Pageant of Patriotism 


! 
| 


(The First Historical Pageant for Chil- | 


dren Ever Produced in America) 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


The ‘‘Pageant of Patriotism'’ which 
was produced last Decoration Day in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York, be- 
fore an audience of ten thousand people, 
was the first historical children’s pageant 
ever given in America, and its beginning, 
preparation, and production were largely 
in the manner of an experiment. There 
were no blazed trails to follow. There 
no guide posts as to how it should 


were 
be done, The field of pageantry for chil- 
dren was one that had never been tilled: 
Sut the success of the experiment, the 
demand that arose in all parts of the 


country for similar work showed thet in 
paveantry for children lay an educational 


force heretofore undreamed of, a force 
possible alike for communities and 
schools. In writing and directing the 
pageant I aimed at entire simplicity. 


This does not mean that a gorgeous colorg Star Spangied Banner,’’ 


the 


1 
goes 


scheme was not in evidence, or that 
dances were unelaborate. Sut it 
mean that inexpensive materials looked 


just as well, and even better, than ornate | 


silks and satins, and that being true to 
each historical detail made dramatic pic- 
tures that were really lovely. 

The two hundred and fifty) children 
who took part in the pageant were trom 
the ten Social Settlements of Brooklyn, 
and their ranged from eight to 
eighteen, The rehearsing of the differ- 


ages 


ent episodes was done indoors, at the 
different Settlement house different 
districts taking different scenes. The 


children were required to have a knowl- 
cdye of the character or times that they 
were representing. But besides the read- 
ing which they did at the library 
of this knowledge came through the 
pageant itself, Indian costumes and 
customs, Colonial dresses and three cor- 
nered hats, pioneer and frontier garb 
were all carefully studied. George Wash 
ington, Abraham Lincoln and Benjamin 
Franklin, Pocahontas, and Mary Ball 
Washington became real, live person- 
aves, Marie Antoinette, Adams, and the 
French Court proved enthrallingly in- 
teresting to the young people who were 
taking part. 


All the boys who took part were, with 


few exceptions, the same age as the 
heroes they played. There was no in- 
congruous mimicking of grown-ups. 


George Washington was not shown as a 
general, but as a young lad camping 
with his companions in the wilderness 
portion of Lord Fairfax's estate. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a boy at his task of rail- 
splitting; Benjamin Franklin was carry- 
ing his father’s candles. Pocahontas was 
only fourteen: when she first met Captain 
Smitii, so that incident was also used, 
and with it many Indian dances anc an- 
tique ceremonials. 

The spot in which the pageant was 
given was ideal, There was a_ back- 
vround of trees, and this sloped down to 


a perfectly level sward of grass that was | 


velvet, and splendid for the 
dancing. The pageant opened with the 
speaking of a Prologue by the Spirit of 
Patriotism, portrayed by a beautiful girl 
of fifteen, who, with long white flowing 


like yvreen 


draperies, and carrying the Stars and 
Stripes, came to the front of the wood- 
land stage, the band = playing ‘‘The 

The audience 


cheered, Then fell a silence, and she 


| spoke her lines. 


PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY THE SPIRIT 
OF PATRIOTISM 


People of Brooklyn—ye who come to see 

Knacted here some hours of Pageantrv, 

Lend us patience for each simple truth, 

And see portrayed for you the Nation's 
youth, 

Spirit of Patriotism I, Behold 

Ilow at my word Time’s curtain is up- 
rolled 


; And all the past years live, unvanquished 


much | 


As are the laurels of the mighty dead. 

I am the spirit of the hearth and home. 
or me are flags unfurled and bugles 

blown, 

I am the leader where the battle swings. 
i bring the memory of all high things. 
And so today I come to bid you look 

At scenes deep-written in the nation’s 


blaze 

O' faggots, swiftly 
ways. 

Then Boone with Rigdon in the wilder- 
ness, 

Dauntlessly facing times of strife and 
stress. 


Young Benjamin Franklin comes, About 
him hung 
Symbols of trade 

candles, book. 
The crystal gazer enters; bids him look 
At all the guerdon that the years will 
bring. 
The vision next: Trianon in the spring, 


and hope: Kite, 





And Franklin honored by the queen of 
France 

With courtly minuet and festal dance 

Lastiy, a cabin clearing in the West, 


| Where, on a holiday, with mirth and 

} zest, 

Lincoln’s companions take their simple 
cheer. 


These are the scenes to be enacted here, 

Shown to you straightway in a simple 
guise, 

Youthful 
devise 

On which the heads of history are strung. 

Remember that our players, too, are 
young. 

All critic-knowledge, then, behind you 
leave, 

And in the spirit of the day receive 

What we would give, and let there come 
lo you 

The joy of youth, with purpose high 
and true. 

The Spirit of Patriotism retired, still 
holding her banner, Then came the 
Pocahontas scene, and then a scene de- 
picting Ferry Farm, where George Wash- 
ington lived wheu he was a boy. The 
third episode showed George Washington 
on his first surveying trip, sitting about 
a cunp fire with his young companiogs, 
boys of his own age, and equally skilled 
in woodland ways. The legend of his 


the scenes that we shall here 





having his fortune told by the young 


| yypsy Red Rowan was used in this scene, 


book, 
The youth of all the heroes you shall see, 
What Jads they were, what men they 
grew to be, 
| {tow honor, thrift, and courage made ! 


them rise 

By steps that you can 
Wise, 

First, Pocahontas in the woodland green, 


learn if you be 


| Then rustic life at Ferry Farm is seen, 








One of Marie Antoinetie’s Pages 











and the scarlet cloak of the Romany lass 
looked very picturesque as she came 
stealing down between the green trees. 

Next was a scene on Boston Common, 
and the meeting of the youthful Frank- 
lin and erystal gazer, or sooth-sayer. 
She shows him visions in her crystal, 





ey 








ch Maidens from the Trianon 


Crossing the Common in the morning sun | 


Young Washington encamped before a1 


learning woodland | 





and predicts his future greatness. Tired 
with the selling of his father’s candles 
and the flying of his kite, he drops asleep 
under one of the trees. Immediately 
dream music sounds, and there comes to 
him a vision of future years. Ile sees 
the lawn of Versailles-on a summer after- 
noon, and himself a famous statesman, 
presented to Marie Antionette, Queen of 


France. This dream scene gave oppor- 
tunity for some lovely costumes: The 


Queen with a Jong train; little flower 
girl with half hoops covered with, posies ; 
and the Duchess of Bourbon arriving in 
her sedan chair! Also maids of honor, 
and finally a great fete in Franklin’s 
honor, In this were a number of minuets 
all danced by girls with powdered hair 
and Watteau overdresses. First came a 
group in pale purple; then in daffodil 
yellow. ‘Then, supposedly from the 
petite Trianon, came little milkmaids in 
blue and white; and little shepherdesses 
in pale green. Last of all a rose minuet, 
by girls all in pink and white, with rose 
garlands. The children did 1t exquisitely, 
and looked like a great living rainbow, 
though the costumes were of chintz and 
cheesecloth ! 

Next came a scene of Daniel Boone in 


the wilderness, with some lads from 
Boonesborough, and their surprise by 
Indians. ‘Tihis had a melodramatic flavor 


to it which highly pleased the small boys 
of the audience. 

Lastly came the Lincoln episode: 
Lincoln as a lad swinging his axe and 
trading with the Indians of Little Creek. 

The children then ali marched in their 
costumes around the great oval, while 


|} the band played various stirring airs, 


| the 





amongst them ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ Then 
children massed into a great final 
tableau, with the Spirit of Patriotism in 
the center, and sang ‘‘America,’’ with all 
the strength of their young voices. It 
was a colorful picture, the reds and yel- 
lows of the Indian garb, the browns and 
tans of the trappers, the softer blue and 
rose and green of the Colonial period, 
tie dull somber lines of the backwoods 
pioneers, and in the midst, the spirit. of 
their country and the well-loved flag. 
Surely, as an educational ferce, as a 
means of commemorating lives of pa- 
triots, and also as a means to a Safe and 
Sane Fourth, pageantry for children 
proved itself to be an inspiring means to 
an end, 
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June 1912 


The Stolen Commencement 
Dress 


(A Farce in One Act for Six Female and 
Two Male Characters) 


By Mrs. Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


CHARACTERS 

Erma Gray—the smallest girl in the 
graduating class. 

Huldah Peterson—the largest girl in 
next year’s Class. 

Mr. Miles Gray—Erma’s father. 

Mrs. Nellie Gray—Erma’s mother. 

Polly Gray—Erma’s sister and a mem- 
ber of next year's class. 

Miss Anne Mitchell—Erma’s Aunt. 

Robert West—Erma’s friend and a 
member of the graduating class. 

Hannah Peterson—Huldah’s aunt who 
works for Mrs. Gray. 

COSTUMES 

All characters save Hannah and Huldah 
should be well dressed. Miss Mitchell 
should be prim. Hannah dressed asa 
servant, and Huldah poorly dressed. 

PROPERTIES 

Any ordinary furnishings for a sitting- 
room, Two boxes exactly alike and large 
enough to hold the Conimencement 
dresses, one of which should be very 
elaborate. Crochet work for Mrs. Gray, 
school books tor Polly, ete. 

SCENE 


Any ordinary sitting-room, Two en- 
trances, one from the street, the other 
from the dining-room and hall. Hannah 


Peterson, with her apron thrown over 
her head, seated in a rocking chair sway- 
ing back and forth crying. Enter Miss 
Mitchell. 

Miss M.—Why! What in the world is 
the matter, Hannah? 

Hannah (looking up startled and drop- 
ping her apron)—Oh, Miss Mitchell, 
mum, I didn’t know there was anyone 
anywhere near here, or I wouldn't a been 
a crying, mum, 

Miss M.—Oh, never mind that, Han- 
nah! But what is the trouble? 

Hannah—Oh mum! It’s the same thing 
that’s worrying Miss Erma—it’s, it’s this 
Commencement dress business—- 





Miss M.—But I don’t understand, Han- 
nah, You surely aren't worrying over 
Erina's dress, and you aren’t going to | 
graduate from anything, surely. 

Hannah—Oh no, mum, not me,—but | 
my niece is—Huldah, that you've seen | 
here helping me sometimes. Sie’s got | 
all her studies ready to graduate—and 
everything, but she ain’t got no dress— 
(begins to snivel again). 

Miss M. (going over to where Hannah 
is seated and patting her on the shoulder 
reassuringly)—There, there, Hannah, tell 
me about it. Maybe I can help you. 

Hannah—Well, you see, mum, her 
father’s dead, and her mother she takes 
in washing, but she’ s always been anxious 
that. the children (and’ there’s ‘seven ‘of 
thenr) shotild have a better Chance in the 
world than she’s had, and so slie’s kept | 
’em in school and let them work out after 
school and Saturdays, but now. the twins 
is down with the measles and Bobby has 
the grippe and.the rent's due (half sob- 
bing) and Huldy had to have a class pic- 
ture took and go to class parties and have 
a class pin and such foolisliness till there | 
ain't nothing left for clothes— 

Miss M.—Well, hasn’t Huldah an old | 
dress she can wear? 

Hatnnah—Oh, but Miss, Mitchell, she 
says that all the other girls is going to 
have new ones; some ot ’em cost as much 
as fifteen dollars just to have ’em made 
not counting the cloth, letting alone the 
trimming. © Your niece,-mum,—Huldy 
saysshe’s going to have one of the prettiest 
ones; she says it’s going to be perfectly 
grand, mum, it’s so fine and nice. 

Miss M.—How large is your niece, 
Hannah?. 

Hannah (looking at Miss M.)—She’s 
just.abont.as big as you are, mum. It 
takes as much to make her a dress as it 
does for her ma. | She never was at all 
spindling. 

Miss M.—My size, did you say? 

Hannah—Yes mum! If ye was both 
run into candle. moulds I don’t know 
Which one would be the biggest, I don’t. 








Miss M. (nodding as if to herself) — 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Um-huh! (To Hannah) Well, then, I think 
I know what todo. I havea new dress 
that I’ve never worn—a white one. It’s 
rather plain but it’s fine material and I 
think it can be fixed over easily—that is, 
if her mother is handy with a needle. 

Hannali—Handy, mum? Ye have to 
be handy when ye’ve got seven cliildren, 
and five of ’em girls . 


Miss M. (smiling)—AlI1 right, Hannah. 
Don't worry any more. I have it up 
stairs and I'l] put it in a box and bring 
it down‘and leave it right on that chair 
(points to a chair towards the front of 
the stage). You can take it home with 
you and never say a word to anybody 
about it, and I do hope Huldah will like 
it. (Aside) I’m afraid Sister Nellie 
might not like it if she knew I was giv- 
ing away that new dress, but it’s mine, 
and she'll never know about it anyway— 
for 1 can get me another one just like it. 

(Some one is heard calling) Hannah, 
Hannah! 

Hannah—Oh, Miss Mitchell, Miss 
Mitchell, I always knew your heart was 
made of gold eveu if ye are— 

(Some one outside calling 
Hannal !) 

Hannah—Yes mum—Yes 
comin’. (Makes a hasty exit.) 

Miss M. (sinking into a chair and fan- 
ning herself with her apron)—Well, 
well, another family nearly frantic over 
Commencement, Commencement—Com- 
mencement—I'm sick to death of it. Our 
family has been’ unsettied for three 
months all because Erma has made enough 
grades to graduate. It isn’t the grades 
that have killed us off, though. It’s 
been class parties, class spreads, class 
receptions, till the poor child looks 
more like the last rose of summer than 
she does like a little girl who is just 
finishing High School. (A step is heard.) 
There, I can hear Sister Nellie coming 
now. I suppose she’s making Irish 
crochet again. 





Hannah, 


mum—I’m 





(Enter Mrs. Gray.) 
Miss M.—Stil] at it, Nellie. My sakes, 
why don’t you buy a bunch of Val lace 
and trim her clothes? That ought to be 
good enough for any girl—the idea of a 
little school girl having to be togged out 
like a bride. Why, Nellie Gray, she’s 





The Sunshi 





got ten times better duds now than you 
had when you were married. 

Mrs. G. (liaving seated herself, goes 
on crocheting and looks up from this, 
sighing) —Oh, I know it Anne, but all 
the other girls in her crowd have their 
clothes trimmed with hand-made lace, 
and her Commencement dress itself has 
cost so much I didn’t think we ought to 


| afford any more, and— 


Miss M.—Look at the presents she has 
too—a watch, and a diamond ring, be- 
sides cut glass, hand-painted china, and 
fancy work, and goodness knows what 
else. Nellie, I tell you it isn’t right—it 








makes it too hard for the poor girls who | 


can’t have everything. 
Mrs. G.—I know it, Anne—but what 
can I do about it? 


Miss M.—Do aboutit! Doaboutit! I 


don’t know what you'll do about it, but | 


if Erma were my girl, I’d stop all 
foolishness. Before I’d have such a fuss 
she'd graduate in calico like Mrs. Gar- 
field did. I guess if a calico dress was 
good enough for the bride of a President 
of the United States to 
would be yood enough for my girl. 
Land sakes, Nellie, the notions of young 
girls now-a-days make me tired. They’re 
reguiar young aristocrats. 

(The door slams. Enter Polly witha 
rush, throws her books into one corner, 


her hat into another, and sinks intoa 
chair. Miss M. gets up and goes to 
picking up the discarded articles. Mrs. 
G. sighs. ) 

Mrs. G.—Oh Polly, Polly, do not 
make so much confusion! Where is your 
sister? 

Polly—Oh Erma had to stay after 


school to practise her oration—a whole 
lot of them were going to say them over 
to Professor Stover. She wanted me to 
wait for her and I did awhile, but I got 
sick of it. I just wish you folks could 
hear them. I was about half way down 
the assembly room, right between the 
girl who was giving her oration and the 
other girls who were waiting to say 
theirs. Rene Enright was saying hers 
and this is about the way it sounded to 
me where I sat. (Polly arises, 
back and forth across the room and gives 
the following very dramatically, putting 
in many gestures and changing her voice 


ine Band. 
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Some boys and girls are apt to frown, 
Aud sometimes even pont ; 
They turn their faces upside down, 
And put their smiles to rout. 
They miss the sunshine and the cheer, 
Worth more than fame or wealth 
And by a frown and sadness drear, 
They rob themselves of health. 
Chorus— 


A little sunshine in the face, 

A sparkle in the eye, 

Will brighten up a dreary place, 

And make our sorrows fly ; 
They catch the brooklet's merry lay, 
The bluebird’s glad refrain, 
And drive the pouts and frow ns away; 
Let smiles of sunshine reign. 

Chorus— 


graduate in, it | 


this | 





paces | 


od 





abruptly as she imitates the different 
ones.) ‘‘ History shows us noble lives in 
every clime, men whose great works and 
deeds stand out as clearly amidst the 
surrounding gloom as (Oh, you just ought 
to see May’s dress. It’s white chiffon 
over cream silk and a perfect dream.) 
Piidias, the sculptor, Sophocles and 
Aristophanes the dramatists, Herodotus, 
Socrates, Plato, Virgil and Homer, the 
writers—all these and many more have 
helped by their (very dramatically.) 
(And Grace has the loveliest slippers, her 
aunt got them in Chicago. Mine won't 
be done till just the night before.) 
Their wisdom helps men now, and alten- 
tion is turned anew to the vanquished 
people. Though we may not linger on’’ 
(You ought to see Grace’s fan—it is 
simply-the sweetest thing—) 

Mrs. G.—Polly, Polly—you mustn’t 
mock people that way, it isn’t lady-like. 

Miss M.—And mocking is catching— 
you may want to graduate, yourself, some 
day. 

Polly (seating herself on the edge of 
the table) —That’s true, but I do hope I 
won't go dress crazy (looks up at the 
clock). There, it’s five o’clock and I'll 
have to go and do Sis’s work forher. If 
she goes to the dressmaker’s after. re- 
hearsal there’s no telling when she'll 
show up. I’m keeping track though, aud 
I tell you what, 1’1] have a lony lay off 
after commencement. 

(Exit Polly.) 

Miss M.—Poor Erina—all this time! 
And trving on dresses is such hard work. 
I'm going out and help the girl to get 
something extra nice for supper. (Exit 
Miss M.) 

Mrs. G. (crocheting industriously)— 
You know sometimes | wonder what the 
use of it is? Now Erma is worn out— 
and so are most of the rest of us for that 
matter. Sometimes that child is gone 
every evening, rehearsing, drilling and 
I don’t know what all. The last few 
mouths in school don’t seem to amount 
to much as far as studying goes (looks 
out of window) There comes Erma 
now, and Bob West is with her carrying 
a box. Oh, yes, I suppose it’s her dress. 
I’m glad it’s finished. I suppose the 
dear child couldn’t wait to have it 


| delivered. 





(Krma and Robert enter.) 

EKrma—Hello, Mother. Thanks Bob, 
awfully. Put it right there on the chair. 
I bet your arms ache. 

Robert—How do you do, Mrs. Gray, 
(advances and shakes hands with Mrs. 
G. just after he puts the box down on the 
chair where Miss M. told Hannah she 
would leave the box.) (Laughinylv.) 
Not a bit, Erma, carrying a little thing, 
like that— 

Mrs. G.—Sit down, Robert. 

Robert—Thanks, but I mustn’t, Mrs. 
Gray. Got to go home and get some 
supper so as to get ready to go again. 
Tonight's a dress rehearsal of the class 
piay, yousee. (To Krima) You're going, 
aren't you, Erma? Shall I stop for you? 

Krma—I don't know if Father will let 
me go. He said last night-that he'd like 
me to be home an evening once in awhile 
so that I wouldn’t forget that I lived 
here. But it’s a dress rehearsal, and we 
don’t have many more. Oh mother dear, 
[’ll just have to go. 


Mrs. G.—Whiat time will you be iome, 
Krina? 
Robert—I'll bring he rlome early, Mrs. 


Gray. We won't stay to talk about cOs- 
tumeés or any thing. 


Mrs, G.—Well, I suppose if it’s very 
necessary, you may go, Erma. [ don’t 
know what we’d do without you, Robert. 


There’s nothing like having good neigh- 


| bors. 


Robert (aside)—There’s lots of the fel- 
lows who’d like to be in my shoes. 
Thanks, Mrs. Gray. Good-bye, Erma—at 
seven then. (Exit.) 

Erna—Oh, mother, you just ought to 
see my dress (runs over to the box, opens 
it and takes out the dress shaking out the 
folds). Isn’t-it dear? I,just love it. 
I'll try it'on right after swpper and let 
you see how it fits. I want daddy to see 
it too, and Polly and Aunt Anne (supper 
bell rings). I’) put it back in the box 
until after supper (does $6 and “puts the 
cover on.) 

(Exit Erma and Mrs, Gray as the bell 
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rings the second time. Enter Hannah 
Peterson, dressed to go on the street.) 

Hannah—Well, I reckon I’1l run down 
to my sister’s awhile and see how they 
are. Measles is terribly measly things to 
deal with. (Spies the box on the chair.) 
land sakes! it don't take Miss Mitchel] 
long to do what she says she'll do. 
(Goes to box and peaks in.) ‘Yes, it is! 
Wish I had time to take it out and look 
at it. Seems awfully fine and _ nice. 
Dear me, though. she said for me to take 
it and not say anything about it. Well, 
I guess I can do that. I sure am power- 
ful grateful. (Takes box and disappears 
at the street entrance.) 



















































































(Enter Erma.) 

Erma—Come on folks, I want you all 
to see it. 

_ (Outside, Miss M’s. voice is heard say- 
ing ‘‘I’ll be down ina few minutes don’t 
wait for me.’’) 

Krma (at door)--Come on Daddy— 
Polly, hurry up. Oh, it’s perfectly love- 
ly and you have all] been so nice about 
letting me have just what I wanted. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Gray and Polly. 
Erina advances to the chair where the 
box was and discovers that it is gone. 

EKrma—Oh mercy! Where is it? Why, 
it’s not here! I left it right there in 
that chair. Why mother where is it? 
It's gone! Oh, oh, (turning angrily on 
Polly) Polly Gray, you’ve gone and hid 
it. 

Polly (indignantly)—Ilid it! Well, I 
guess not. I haven’t ever seen it. I 
haven't even been in this room. 

Mr. G. (soothingly to Erma)—There, 


there, Erma, Polly hasn't had it. Just 
where did you leave it? 
Erma—Why, on that chair. Mother 


saw it, didn’t you? 
Bob brought it home for me and left it 
right here on this chair, 


any of the girls— 


swiped your dress—it wouldn’t fit any- 
body else. 

Erma—I bet you it's someone who is 
jealous, 

Mrs. G.—But daughter, no one could 
get into the house without our hearing 
them. 

Mr. G.—Where is Hannah? 
she's seen it, 

Mrs. G.—No, 


I thought of that, but 


half of them sick, 
Mr. G.—She couldn’t have taken it? 
Mrs. G.—IHannah Peterson steal! I'd 
as soon accuse my sister Anne, | 
Erma (beginning to cry)—Well it’s | 
gone—and there isn’t time to have an- 
other made, and—and— (sobs violently. ) 
Mr. G.—Don’t worry, dear. Let’s all 
hunt— 
(Enter Robert ; stops on the threshold, ) 


me! (Half backs from the room.) 

Erma—Oh, Bob, my dress is gone. 

Bob—Your dress! 

EKrma—Yes, my graduation dress that | 
you brought home for me. I left it on | 
the chair here wheu we went out to sup- | 
per and now it's gone. ’ 

Bob—Ji-mi-ny Crickets! Who’s been 
here. 

Polly—Not a soul, not a single sou). 

Bob (enters and begins to look in all 


box)—Did you hide it, Polly? I bet you 
did! 

Mrs. G.—Polly, go to the stair door and | 
ask your Aunt Anne if she's seen it. I 
know she hasn't been in here but— 

(Exit Polly and soon she is heard call- 
ing.) 

Polly—Aunt Anne, Aunt Anne, have 
you seen anything of Erma’s new dress? 

Miss M. (auswering)—No, Polly, I'l 
be down in a few minutes now to see it. 

(Polly re-enters. ) 

Mr. G,—I didn’ tthink she'd disturb it. 

Robert—Gee whiz! You'll have to 
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Mr. G.—I guess something will have 
to be done. (Goes to phone in another 
room. All are hunting aimlessly around 
as he re-enters.) 

Mr. G.—Mr. White said he would send 
a man up inside of half an hour. 

(Enter Miss M. carrying a box exactly 
like the one that lad contained Erma‘s 
dress. Sees the room in confusion, etc.) 

Miss M.—Why, what in the world? 

(Erma makes a wild rush and grabs the 
box out of her arms.) 

Erma—Why, Aunt Anne you told Polly 
you didn’t know where my dress was. 

Miss M.—Your dress! Well I don't. 
What in the world are you doing with 
my box? 

Erma—Your box! Your box! It’s not 
your box, Aunt Anne, It’s mine, You've 
been playing a trick on me and its just 
mean, you’ve made me suffer so! 

Miss M. (to Mr. G.)—Miles, I wish 
you would reprimand that child. Iler 
fuanners are terrible. In my time, no 
child was ever allowed to snatch any- 
thing from another person. 

Mr. G.—Give it back to her Erma, fora 
few minutes. Your Aunt Anne doesn’t 
understand how upset youare. Erma has 
been hunting everywhere for the dress 
you have. She thought someone had 
stolen it. (Erma reluctantly hands the 
box to Miss M.) 

Miss M.—Hunting ; 
Somebody stolen it! Why what in the 
world did she want with this dress? 
Ila%h’t she got clothes enough? 

Mrs. G.—But you see Anne, this is a 
graduation dress. 

Miss M.--Graduation dress, yes, but 


for this dress! 





(Mrs. G. nods.) | 
c. 

(Points to it.) | it. 
Why, whoever has it? Where has it gone 
to? Why, it was the prettiest dress that | I will not. 


Polly—Good land, Erma, no one has ; 


vou see she couldn't. You see this is|ing more and more excited.) 
her evening off and she said she thougiit | frantic! f 
she would go real early, as her foiks are | to control herself? The 
|girl like her working herself into hys- 


Polly—No, I didn’t hide it, Bob West. | dress! 





get.a detective, won't you, Mr, Gray? 





how did she know it. Jealous thing, she 
won't get it. 
Erma—Please, Aunt Anne, let me have 


Miss M.—Let you have it? No, indeed, 
If you aren’t satisfied with 
what your folks have bouglit you, you 
certainly never will be. This dress will 
never be yours. 

Erma—Will never be mine! Why, 
Aunt Anne it is mine (indignantly. ) 

Robert (aside)—Why, Miss Mitchell 
must be losing her wits. Why on earth 
don’t she hand over the rig? 

Mrs. G.—Why Anne, what ails you? 


Maybe | Why don’t you give Erma her dress? 
| She’s nearly frantic! 


Miss M.—Nearly frantic, is she? (Grow- 
Nearly 
Well, why don’t you teach her 
idea of a little 


terics over a dress that doesn’t concern 


her in the least. 


Mrs. G.—Anne Mitchell, give Erma 
that dress! (Comimiandingly.) 

(Polly makes a sudden dive towards 
the box justas Hannah and Huldah enter, 
both of them looking rather upset.) 

Hannah (seeing Miss Mitchell with the 
box in her arms,and forgetting her prom- 
ise to say nothing about her present)— 


Robert—Why, why, what's up? Mercy | On, Miss Mitchell, Miss Mitchell. Oh! 


I’m so disappointed—the dress won’t fit 
Huldy at all. They can’t any of us see 
how it can be fixed over—it ain’t any- 
wheres near big enough, (Turning to 
Huldah and helping her off with her 
wrap.) Here Huldy, take the cape off and 
show the lady. I had her try it on right 
over her other one—and you can see it 
won't do—why it ain’t big enough to go 
around her nor long enough—and Huldy 
ain't got no nice neck for low necked 
things. (Turning to MissM.) If thatis 


sorts of impossible places for the missing | just your size, mum, I think looks must 


be awful deceiving.) 
Erma (screaming)—My dress! My 
Mother, Huldah has my dress on. 
Hannalhi—Your dress! Yourdress  In- 
deed, Miss Erma this is not your dress, 
mum. Honest it ain’t. It’s the dress 
that Miss Mitchell give to me to give to 
Huldy so she'd have a new dress to grad- 
uatein. I'm sure I'm powerful grateful, 
but you can see yourseives, it don’t fit at 
all. It’s very fine, mum, but we’d rather 
there had been less lace and more length. 
Miss M.—Why, I didn't give you that 
dress—where did you get it Hannah? 
Hannali—You didn’t give it to me! 
Why I found it ina box right on that 
chair, muin, right where you said you'd 
leave it; and I took it like you said nium, 








and never said nothing to nobody about 
it, mum. 

Miss M. (avdancing and holding out 
the box to Hannah) —-But this is the dress 
I meant for you, Hannah! I never left 
any box on that chair. 

Hannah—Wiy yes you did, mum, it 
was in a box on that very chair just where 
you told me to iook. 


Mrs. G.—(pointing to the particular | 


chair)—Was it on this chair, Hannah? 

Hannah—Yes, mum (looking half ready 
to cry.) 

Polly—Oh, how funny? 
wrong box. 

Miss M. (advancing and handing Huldah 
the box)—This is for you, Huldah. 

Erma—Well, I’m thankful. Come on, 
Huldah. You've got my brand new dress 
on, but here is another one for you. 
Come on, and let’s see how they will fit 
if we try on our own. It’s all a mistake. 
(Grabs Huldah around the waist and they 
disappear. 

Miss M.—Well, I’m beat! Did Erma 
think I had her dress in my box? 

Mrs. G.—Why yes, Anne and so did 
the rest of us. Wethought you were try- 
ing to tease her. 

Miss M.—Well, I am beat! 
you had all lost your heads. 

Robert—I_ thought she’d lost hers. 
(aside. ) 

Miss M—I suppose I might as well‘ ‘fess 
up’’ as Polly says. You see, Hannah told 
me, that Huldah did not have a Com- 
mencement dress, and she felt so badly 
about it that it just made me think how 
many I had and I felt kind of selfish, and 
I just thought I’d take that last new one 
that Miles brought me from Chicago and 
fix it over a little fancier and give it to 
Huldah. I wasn’t going to say anything 
about it ’cause I was kind of ’fraid you 
folks wouldn’t like it as long as you give 
me the dress. 

Mr. G.—Well, Ivum! Have we been 
so selfish about our little girl that when 
you wanted to do something for another 
child you had to do it on the sly? It’sa 
shame. I tell you I’ll help too. We're 
not bankrupt yet, even if we do have a 
daughter in the graduating class. I’ll— 
mercy, what shall I give, Nellie? 
had she ought to have to go with the 
new dress? 

Mrs. G.—Slippers, and some kind of a 
head wrap, and— 

Mr. G.--All right—I'll have them du- 
plicate the order for Erma’s at the store 
tomorrow. 

Mrs. G.—And I'll get gloves for her. 

Polly—And she can have my new fan. 

Robert— Well, Gee whiz! ['ll help, 
too! I'll order flowers enough for her, 


She got the 


I thought 


also, when I'm getting those for Erma to | 


carry. 

(Enter Erma and Huldah dressed in 
Commencement dresses.) 

Erina (turning around and half turning 
Huldah around also)—There, how do we 
look, Mother? Daddy? 
look lovely, Aunt Jane? 
hadn’t been for you. I’m most glad now 
I had a stolen Commencement dress. 

QUICK CURTAIN. 


The Little Bird Tells 


It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find it all ont, as they do, 
If a fellow does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true. 
They'll look at you just for a moment, 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it, 
For a little bird tells. 


Now, where the little bird comes from, 
Or where the little bird goes ; 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of the crows; 

If his voice is hoarse as the raven’s, 
Or clear as the ringing of bellls, 

I know not; but this I am sure of— 
A little bird tells. 


And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is just to be sure of what you say— 

Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play ; 

Be honest, be brave, and be kindly; 
Be gentle and loving as well, 

And then you can laugh At the stories 
The little birds tell, 


What | 


Doesn't Iuldah ; 
And — she | 
wouldn't have had a new dress at all if it | 
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By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS Z 

Master Tom, owner of the school books. 

The Vowels,seven small girls as Fairies. 

The Digits, ten small boys as Brownies. 

The Punctuation Marks, as Elfins or 
Fairies; Period, Comma, Semi colon, 
Colon, Exclamation Point, Question 
Mark, Quotation Marks. 

Greatest Common Divisor, a very fleshy 
boy (or stuffed) as Brownie. 

Least Common Multiple, a very small 
boy as a Brownie. 

COSTUMES 

The Fairies wear dresses of white gauze 
or of thin fluffy material, white stock- 
ings and slippers. The Brownies wear 
small brown coats or jackets and peaked 
hats, both trimmed with yellow, tight+ 
fitting knee pants, yellow stockings and 
pointed slippers. The Elfins wear black 
velvet jackets, white blouses, black tight- 
fitting trousers or tights, long pointed 
shoes, and velvet cap with long point and 
tassel... Master Tom wears ordinary school 
clothes, 

SCENE 

Master Tom’s den. A stout cord or 
wire is stretched across the stage a sliort 
distance from the rear and about three 
and one-half feet from the floor, From 
this are suspended four very large sheets 
of heavy paper designed as school book 
coversand lettered as, ‘‘Speller,’’ ‘‘ Read- 
er,’’ ‘‘Grammar,’’ and ‘‘ Arithmetic.’ 
These covers hang about one and one-half 
to two feet apart, and bright-colored cur- 
tains cover the spaces between. In front 
of these hang draperies which are so ar- 
ranged as to slide to right and left, or 
they may be draped on either side. Be- 
tween the book covers are openings let- 
tered *tA°? 1688)? 4G" 

Base ball bats, tennis rackets, school 
pennants of various kinds, etc., may be 
used to decorate stage. 

(Enter Tom, whistling, and swinging 
books which are strapped together, and 
which he tosses carelessly behind the 
draperies.) 

Tom—There! I’m through with them 
for a spell, I hope. I've studied like a 
| hero all this year and passed in ail my 

examinations, so I think I've earned a 
vacation, and I’m not going to look into 
a book again till the first of next Sep- 
tember if I can help it. Gee! If books 
could only think and talk I'll bet they’d 
say the same thing. I’ll bet they'd be 
glad of a vacation. (Some one outside 
whistles. Tom listens a moment.) 
There’s Bert Green whistling for me. 
| He wants me to come and play ‘‘catch’’ 
| with him. (Picks up ball and bat and 





leaves stage singing or whistling ‘‘Ho! 
Ho! Vacation Days are Here.’’) 

| (Voices are heard singing behind 

| the draperies to the tune af ‘‘ Yankee 

| Doodle.”’ 

| The schools are closed ; the children all 
Have gone on a vacation ; 

The School-Book people, too, may take 
A little relaxation. 
Chorus— 

| Oh, ho! Vacation days have come,— 
The days of recreation ; 

The School-Book people, too, may take 
A little relaxation. 


(During the chorus two boys slide the 
draperies back, revealing tlie head of the 
Fairies, Brownies, and Elfins above the 
book covers. Some boy or girl behind 
the covers recites in a loud clear voice, 
the first and third lines of each stanza, in 
turn, and a chorus of voices recite the 
second and fourth lines in turn.) 





Oh, yes, vacation’s come at last, 
(Chorus) And we are glad; 
Ten months of study now are past,— 
* (Cho.) Hard times we've had. 


| For Master Tom has been in school, 
(Cho.) Nor missed a day ; 

He’s tried his best to mind the rule 
(Cho.) In every way ; 


He’s studied hard and made no fuss,— 
(Cho.) Oh, no, not he, 

But that’s been very hard on us, 
(Cbho.) As you may see. 


To crowd some knowledge in his head 
(Cho.) We've done our best, 

Till all of us are nearly dead,— 
(Cho. We need a rest. ) 





A Revel in School-Book Land 
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(All vow step from behind the covers. 
The Fairies [vowels] enter at A and ad- 
vance to R. of stage. The Brownies [dig- 
its] enter at B and advance to C of stage. 
The Elfins [punctuation marks] enter at 
C and advance to L,. of stage.) 


y @ (°°?) 
We : o(?) 


or ° (i) 
e(:) 
oe 


Se 
4e 
3e 


e6 


e7 
e 8 


2e eg e(3) 
Ie oC Oo e? e(,) 
econ BOW 64) 


LU 


FIG. 2 


(A) should be spokesman for the Vow- 
el Fairies; (1), tor the Brownies; and 
the period for the Elfins. Kaclh character 
should wear upon the breast or hat, a 
card upon which is printed the letter, 
figure or mark which he or she represeuts. 


A—What we need is re-lax-a-tion and 
rec-re-a-tion. Master Tom is right when 
he says books are glad of a vacation as 
well as boys and girls. He doesn’t think, 
though, that we ever step outside of the 
tiresome old school books and talk and 
laugh with each other and have the 
merry frolics that wedo. But first, we're 
all going to tell you something about 
ourselves. 

litiries (vowels) — 

We've just stepped from the 
book, 

lor we’re the vowels sweet; 
Some one of us you'll always find 

In every word you meet, 

But different sounds we have sometimes, 
Like birds that live in different climes. 


reading 


(It may be weil for each of the vowels 
to have four phonic cards with words and 
diacritical marks printed thereon, and 
hung at the side by a fancy cord. These 
may be exhibited to the andience to 
illustrate the recital.) 

A. (stepping forward 
slowly) — 

I’m a, and a, and 4 and a, 

As in ale and at and arm and caw. 

E.— 

I'm é and é and ¢ and é, 

As‘in éve and mét and they and hér. 

I.— 

I’m i and ij and i and i, 

As in ice and in and pique and fir. 

0.— 

I’m 6 and 6 and 6 and 9, 

As in go and dog and for and do. 

U.— 

I’m ti and i and u and a, R 

As in June and cup and put and far. 

W and Y.— 


And we are only substitutes 
When there’s no other vowel suits. 


and reciting 


Brownies (digits) — 

We've just stepped from the ’rithmetic, 
And busy folks are we ; 

We set the sums for boys and girls,— 
No easy task, you see. 


We prove that 2X5=I0, 
And 3+6-—9, 
And 4X7- 28, 
Now don’t you think that’s fine? 


(In first line of above stanza, 2, 5, I, 
and cipher step forward. No. 2 holds 
left arm upward, obliquely ; No. 5 holds 
right arm obliquely crossing No. 2's, 
and thus forming the sign of multiplica- 
tion between them. No. 5 also holds 
right arm horizontally, and No. 1 holds 
his in same position just above and 
parallel to No. 5’s, thus torming sign of 
equality. In second line, No. 3 holds 
upper portion of left arm horizontally 
with lower left arm turned upward to 
right angle. 
zontally crossing No. 3’s arm and form- 
ing addition sign. 
as the combination is recited and retreats 
immediately afterward. ) 


All kinds of problems, too, we give 
For boys and girls to do, 

And just to show you what they are, 
We'll mention one or two. 

If candy costs ten cents a pound, 
What will it cost per ton? 

Bananas are ‘‘ ten cen’ a doz’,’’ 


No. 6 holds right arm hori- | 


Each group advances | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How much for only one? 


Elfins (punctuation marks) — 
The Punctuation Marks are we, 
And much we have to do; 
A glance in almost any book 
Will prove that fact to you. 
Period (stepping forward) — 
I am the period, fat and round, 
And always after statements found. 
Comma— 
I separate names and actions, too, 
That stand in a row as you see us do. 
Semicolon— 
When a sentence is long and complicate, 
I help the comma to separate. 
Colon— 
The colon always likes to stand 
Before quotations wise or grand. 
Exclamation Mark— 
If there’s excitement anywhere, 
You’re always sure to find me there. 
Question Mark— 
Whatever may the question be, 
At the end you may always look for me. 
Quotation Marks— 


If borrowed words you need to tell, 
My duty ’tis to mark them well. 





Brownie No, 1— 

| One problem more and then we’re done 

| With everything except the fun. 

Said Mr. B. to Mr. A. 

‘*T use one quart of milk per day, 

Six cents a quart it costs me, too, 

How much, kind sir, do IO U? 

Now solve tor me this problem true.’’ 
6x 743. 


(At the beginning of quotation, the 
Quotation Mark steps forward and points 
| to sign. At mention of words ‘IO U,”’ 

the vowels step forward and the Brownie 
points to each in turn. The Question 
| Mark steps forward and points to his 





sign. At last No’s. 6, 
| vance and form combination as previously 
described.) 

Period—Now don’t you think we are 
busy workers? But now ‘tis time for 


selves while Master Tom is away. 

Brownie No. 1—Wait a moment. Will 
some one please find-the Greatest Com- 
mon Divisor and the Least 
Multiple? I promised to call them when 
the fun began. 

Brownies (5-6)—We will go. (They 
exit to the rliytlim of lively music and 
soon re-enter preceded by G. C. D. and 
L. C. M. The latter take places near 
front of stage. Tlic music ceases.) 

L. C. M. (bow 1g to audience )— 

The Least Common Multiple here you 
see. 


G. C. D. (bowing)— 


The Greatest Common Divisor behold in 
me. 
Brownie No. I— 
Now let us dance so blithe and gay, 
As only the School-Book people may. 
(The music begins again. G. C. D. 


takes place at left of Brownies, L. C. D. 
at right, and all form in circle, clasping 
hands and swinging about from R. to L,. 
The Fairies and Elfins form in a larger 
circle and swing about from L. to R. 
After three revolutions both circles re- 
verse and swing about three times. Any 
other fancy marching may be performed 
if desired. All take original position 
at last and sing)— 
The schools are close1; the children all 
Have gone on a vacation ; 
| The School-Book people, too, may take 
A little relaxation. 





Chorus— 

| Oh, ho! Vacation days have come,— 
The days of recreation ; 

The School-Book people, too, may take 
A little relaxation. 


7, 4, and 2 ad- | 


recreation—just a little frolic among our- | 


Common | 





Exclamation Point is slender, etc. While 
it is much more effective to render the 
play with costumes and stage settings as 
described, yet it may be produced very 
well without either. In such case let 
the entrances be made from _ behind 
draperies at the rear or side of stage. 
Any lively tune may be substituted for 
‘“Ho! Ho! Vacation Days are Here!’’ 
if desired. Both tunes mentioned herein, 
however, may be found in ‘‘Nonabel 
Songster, Part I’’ and can be furnished 
by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. for ten cents. 





_A Legend of Character Building | 


Years ago in an ancient city, in a king- 
dom by the sea, 

Two weavers sat at their oft used looms, 
each weaving a tapestry, 

Weaving with threads the thouglits they 
had into a picture strange, 

Making a wonderful curtain there that | 
time alone could change. | 


One sat near a wide-open window, where 
gay sunbeams warm and bright, 
Played hide-and-seek o'er the casement 
with fantastic shapes and light, 

Or danced o'er the little strip of land 
that lay twixt the house and sea 
Pied with a hundred daisy ‘blooms all 

nodding cheerily. 


The other had pulled his mystic loom 
away. from the light and cheer, 

To a spot that lay in the shadow, with 
outlook bleak and drear, 

Day alter day he sat and wove and 


thought of sclf alone, | 
in the? pietured cloth he made, his 
very self had. grown. 


Till 

And then, so runs the legend old, the | 
king came by that way, | 

Heard of the wonderful weavers and the 
cloth they had made for aye ; 

Stopped to gaze on the pattern, buta look 
so strange to see 

Came over the face of the leader so kind 
as he gazed at the tapestry. 


Then seizing them both in his out- 
stretched hands the king cried loud 
and clear, 

“Listen my children to what I say, heed 

it, but have no fear, 

these weavers have spun their cur- 

tains, wonderful, rich and rare, 

You spin by the things you think of the 
threads of your character.’’ 


‘ 


As 


“And he who thinks of beautiful things 
and loves the pure and true, 

Shall weave a life that will correspond, 
your threads are the things you do. 

Whatever you think or do, whatever you 
hear or see, 

Determines the person you are, 
and fathoms your destiny.’’ 

—Myrtle BL. Carpenter. 


Bird’s Nest 


One way and another and here and there, 

The dear little birds their homes prepare. | 

Now listen to me and I'll try to tell 

A few of the sites where they choose to | 
dwell. 


The humming birds in the apple tree; 

It you look in the cherry the robin you'll 
see, 

The pewee and tanager choose the pine, 

Aid thie oriole cries, ‘‘ The elim is mine.’’ 


at last, 


The cedar tree is the blue-jay’s home, 
And there the cedar bird’s sure to come, 
And the red-winged black-bird bright 
and gay, 
Always seeks for a marsh, they say. ¢ 


In the meadow grass the partridge nests, 

And there the quail and the stipe are 
guests, 

And the house-swallow crics, ‘‘I’m quite 
well pleased 

With the chimmney-top that I have leased. ’’ 


In the hemlock tree you'll find the crow, 


| And the blue-bird wants a stump, I trow, 


The grosbeak claims the laurel thicket, 
And the barn-swallow cries, ‘‘The barn’s 
the ticket.’’ 


| The maple tree suits the kingbird well, 


| (The curtain may drop at close of song, | 


| or Exclamation Point may call out’ ‘Tere 
comes Master Tom!'' and all berry back 
behind the covers in the way they came, 
| and the draperies be closed.) 
CURTAIN, 
Notr:—Select characters to fit the 
parts, as: Period is ‘‘fat and round,’’ 





‘‘In the waxberry bush,’’ says the wren 


“lM dwell,” 7 


In the banks of a brook it is very true, | 


The sand marten hides his nest from you. 


These are by no means all the birds 
As of course you know without my words, 
But if vou would like to know the rest 


Just watch for yourselves—that way is} 


best. 


—Susie M. Best. 
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Suppose 


Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, ‘‘I'm such a tiny flower, 
I’d better not grow up;’’ 
Ilow many a weary traveler 
Would iiss its fragrant smell ; 
And many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell. 


Suppose the little breezes, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small 
To cool the traveler on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake, 
If they were talking so? 


Suppose the little dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 
‘*What can a little dewdrop do? 

I’d better roll away.’’ 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child can do, 
Altho it has but little strength 
And little wisdom, too! 
It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
lor others by its love. 
Selected. 


Nobody 

If nobody's noticed you, you must be 
small ; 

If nobody’s slighted you, you must he 
tall; 

If nobody’s bowed to you, you must be 
low; 

If nobody's kissed you, you're ugly, we 

, know $ 

If nobody’s cnvied you, you're a poor 
elf; 

If nobody's flattered you, you flatter 
yourself, 

If nobodv’s cheated you, youarca knave ; 

If nobody's hated you, vou are a slave ; 

If nobody's called you a ‘‘fool’’ to your 
face, 

Somebody's wished for your back in its 
place, 


If **tyrant’’ 


nobody's called you a or 
**scold,"’ 

Somebody thinks you of spiritless mould. 

It nobody knows your faults but a 
‘*friend,’’ 

Nobody'll miss them at the world’s end. 


If nobody clings to-your purse like a 
fawn, 

Nobody’ll run like a hound when it's 
gone, 

If nobody’s eaten your bread from your 
store, 


Nobody'll call you a ‘‘imiserly bore."’ 

If nobody’s slandered you—-here is our 
pen— 

Sign yourself ‘‘Nobody”’ 
cau. 


quick as you 


June 


| Hark, how sweet the thrushes sing! 


Hark, how clear the robius call! 
Chorus of the happy spring, 
Summer's madrigal ! 
Flood the world with joy and cheer, 
© ye birds, and pour your song 
Till the farthest distance hear 
Notes so glad and strong! 


Storm the world with odors sweet, 
O ye flowers, that blaze in light! 

Crowd about June’s shining feet, 
All ye blossoms bright, 


Sheut, ye waters, to the sun! 
suck are wiuter’s fetters lurled ; 
Summer’s glory is begun ; 
seauty holds the world. 
—Celia Thavter. 


Sing a Song of Roses 


Sing a song of roses, 
The garden’s all abiow, 
White and cream and crimson, 
Standing in a row. 
Sing a song of sunshine, 
Sunshine warm and sweet, 
Chasing the litile shadows 
On gold and purple feet. 
Sing a song of summer, 
And sing it to the tune 
To which the robins warble 
Their lullabys iu June. 
—llelen M.. Burnside, 




























































































































36 
The Elephant and His School 


The great white elephant left the show, 
He said he was too refined ; 
The ways of a circus did not suit 
His most superior mind, 
‘*A creature as big and wise as I 
Should be teaching school,’’ said he ; 
‘And all the animal little folk 
My scholars they shall be.’’ 


So into an empty schoolhouse near 
Ile marshalled them all one day. 

(’Twas in vacation time and so 
The children were all away.) 


geese, 
Were put to work with a will; 
But the squirrel and fox to the paltform 
went 
Because they would not keep still. 


And tien he began to teach his school 
The various things he knew; 
‘*There’s much not down in the books,’ 
said he, 
‘That you ought to know how to do.’’ 


And first he showed how to flap the ears, 
But their ears were far too small ; 
And then he showed how to wave the 
trunk, 
But they had no trunk at all. 


The only thing that he taught his school 
That the scholars accomplished well, 

Was whien he called in the peanut man, 
And taught them the nuts to shell. 


The elephant soon dismissed his school, 
And packed up his trunk to go; 
‘*Kor, atfer all, my talents,’’ said he, 
** Are best dipslaved in a show."’ 
—/illen V. Talbot in St. Nicholas. 


Three Trees 


The pine-tree grew in the wood, 
Taperiny straight, and high ; 
Stately and proud it stood 
Black-green against the sky ; 
Crowded so close, it sought the blue, 
And ever upward it reached and grew. 


The oak-tree stood in the field. 
Beneath it dozed the herds ; 
It gave to the mower a shield, 
It gave a liome to the birds. 
Sturdy and broad, it guarded the farms 
With its brawny trunk and knotted arms, 


The apple-tree grew by the wall, 

Ugly and crooked and black ; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 

And the children rode on its back. 
It scattered its blossoms upon thie air, 
It covered the ground with fruitage fair. 


**Now, hey,’’ ‘‘for the 
wood ! 
Come live with the forest band. 
Our comrades will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand."’ 


said the pine, 


sound, 
And flung his cones like coins around, 


**QO-lio!’? laughed the sturdy oak ; 
‘*The life of the field for me. 
I weather the lightning stroke ; 
My branclies are broad and free. 
Grow straight and slim in the wood if 
you will, 
Give me the sun and the wind-swept 
hill.’’ 


And the apple-tree murmured low, 
‘Tam neither straight nor strong ; 
Crooked my back doth grow 
With bearing my burdens long.”’ 
And it dropped its fruit as it dropped a 
tear, 
And reddened the ground with fragrant 
cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest heard, 
And he said,, ‘‘I have use for all: 
For the bough that shelters a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall; 
And grow they tall or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait their Master's 
will.’”’ 


So a ship of oak was sent 
Far over the ocean blue, 
And the pine was the mast that bent 
As over the waves they flew, 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple-tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea.’ 


Now the farmer grows like the oak, 
And the townsman is proud and tall ; 
The city and field is full of folk, 
But the Lerd has need of all. 
—Selected. 


The kittens and puppies, the pigs and | 


And he swung his boughs to a witching | 
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| The Four-Leaved Clover 


‘‘Three leaves, of course, I’m bound to 


The little clover said, 

‘*They’re all I’m set to do, but still 
I think I’ll go ahead 

And grow another if I can, 
An extra leaf, to show 

That Iam trying, with my might. 
To live, and work, and grow.”’ 


| 
| have,’’ 
| 


| So while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 

‘* How foolish!’’ cried the other ones. 
‘*Why do an extra task? 

Three leaves is all the world expects, 
And all that it can ask !’’ 


But lo! men hailed the extra leaf 
And grasped its meaning, too, 

For now the four-leaved clover stands 
For Luck—a symbol true, 

Since ’tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck 

Tiat conquers all the best of life 
And brings the worker luck. 
—Priscilla Leonard in Youth's 

panion, 





True Heroism 


It calls for something more than brawn 
On bloody, ghastly fields, 

When honor greets that man who wins, 
And death the man who yields; 

But I will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sins ; 

Who struggles on through weary years 
Against himself and wins. 


Here is a hero, staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe, 

And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions, base and low, 

And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted—undismayed— 

The bravest man who e’er drew sword, 
In foray or in raid. 


It calls tor something more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 
An enemy who marches not 
With banner, plume, or drum ; 
A foe, forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 


All honor, then, to that brave heart 
Though rich or poor hebe, 

Who struggles with his baser part, 
Who conquers, and is free. 

He may not wear a hero’scrown, 

| Or fill a hero’s grave; 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 

—Hachange. 





Bird Homes 


The skylark's nest among the grass 
And waving corn is found, 

| The robin’s on a shady bank, 

With oak leaves strewed around. 


| The martins build their nests of clay 

| In rows beneath the eaves ; 

| While silvery lichens, moss, and hair, 
The chaffinch interweaves. 


The sparrow has a nest of hay, 
With feathers warmly lined ; 
The ring-dove's castle of sticks 

On lofty trees we find. 


Rooks build together in a wood, 
And often disagree ; 

| The ow] will build inside a barn 

Or in a hollow tree. 


The blackbird’s nest of grass and mud, 
In bush and bank is found ; 

The lapwing’s darkly spotted eggs 

Are laid upon the ground. 
Birds build their nests from year to year, 

According to their kind ; 
Some very neat and beautiful, 

Some easily designed. 





— Selected. 
To the Humble-Bee 


| Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 

Of gulfs of sweetness without bounds, 

In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Ot Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer and birdlike pleasure, 
—fmerson, 


| 
| 
| 





(om- 


My Kingdom 
A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thoughts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well; 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfisliness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 





| How can I learn to rule myself, 
To be the child I should, 
Honest and brave, nor ever tire 
Of trying to be good? 
How can I keep a sunny soul 
To shine along life’s way? 
How can I tune my little heart 
To sweetly sing all day? 


Dear Father, help me with the love 
That casteth out all fear, 

Teach me to lean on Thee, and feel 
That Thou art very near, 

That no temptation is unseen, 
No childish grief too small, 

Since Thou, with patience infinite, 
Doth soothe and comfort all. 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 

Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 

Be tllou my guide untii I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command. 

—Alcoll. 


The Elm Tree 


| The farmer stood by the carriage-house 
door, 
Surveying with pride his homestead o’er. 
‘*T wish I had planted one more tree, 
Just here on this side, by the vines,’’ 
thought he. 


Then he brought to the spot, that sweet 
spring day, 

A young, strong elm, from over the way, 

And placed it there by the carriage-house 
door, 

Just where it was needed so much before. 


Lo, the years went by, til] ninety were 
told— 

One sows, nor reaps, ‘tis the story old— 

When a farmer, young, stood by the 
door, 

Surveying with pride his domain o’er. 


Said he, ‘‘The most beautiful thing I see 
Js this grand, o’er-arching, old elin tree, 
Who planted it, boy? His name we iust 


read 
In the loving thought, in the loving 
deed, 


S. B. B. Merrifield. 


On Top of Grandpa’s Barn 


When the little ship sails west, 
The sky is bonnie and bright. 
But you never know how the wind will 
blow 
The little ship before night 


She scuds away to the east, 
When the world is full of rain. 


- a 
Then off she goes, when a cold wind | | 


blows, 
Tacking to north again. 


Ail day she sails hither and yon, 

| But never to port gets shie. 
| And though you may laugh, the little | 
craft 
Has never sailed on the sea! | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Her sea is the air, and the spray 
That wets her keel is the rain. 
On every cruise she carries the news— | 

This good ship ‘‘ Weather Vane.’’ 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


O, Beautiful Day 


O beautiful day to live in! | 
The hills in their blue veils of haze, 

And the sunshine flooding the valleys, 
Where the cattle in quiet graze. 


O beautiful day to work in! 
The air full of heavenly wine, 
And the thought of the world working 
with us, 
In strength for the conquest divine. 





| 
| 
O beautiful day to love in! | 
Earth an altar, with Nature the priest, | 
} And the heart like a Moslem low kneel- | 
ing, 
The face of the soul to the east. 
—Lydia Avery Coonley in Under the 
Pines. | 


A Useful Gift 


One day wee Willie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor. 
He had a florist’s catalog, 
And turned the pages o’er. 


Till all at once he gave a spring, 
‘*Wurrah!’’ he cried with joy ; 
‘*Mamma, here’s just the very thing 
To give your little boy! 
‘‘For when we fellows go to scliool, 
We lose our things, you know ; 
And in that vestibule 
They do get mixed up so. 


| ‘*‘And as you often say you can’t 
Take care of ’em for me, 
Why don’t you buy a rubber plant 
And an umbrella tree?’’ 
—Carolyn Wells in St. Nicholas. 


A Bird’s Nest ; 


Over my shaded doorway, 
Two little brown-winged birds 
| Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words. 
| All day they are going and coming 
| On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over— 
‘*Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’’ 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 
Their eyes are like living gems, 

And all day long they are busy, 
Gathering straws and stems, 

Lint and feathers and grasses ; 
And half forgetting to eat ; 

Yet never failing to warble, 
‘‘ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’’ 


The Stripes of Old Thirteen 


On the sky-born flag of your Mother 
States, ; 
Bright with their own and their chil- 
dren’s stars, 
The herald finger of Fame relates 
Their story in crimson saber-scars ; 
The nerthern winter and southern heat 
Shall ebb and flow to their silken swell 
O’er the domes where civic sages meet, 
And the roofs where striplings read and 


spell, 
Till the youngest learn what its colors 
mean ; 
And honor the stripes of the Old 
Thirteen. --Selected, 


Worryland 
Worryland’s a wilderness 
Where no tree nor flower will grow; 
Where no sunbeaim’s sweet caress 
Cheers the desert place below. 


Worryfolk are sure to frown, 
Be the weather what it mav3 

Keep in sight of Sunny Town, 
And you cannot lose the way. 


Hill paths are the best, you’ll find, 
Sunshine falls on every hand; 
So, beware of paths that wind 
Down the vale to Worryland. 
— Selected. 





y) 
hy Uf | 
j / For the restoration of energy; 
if the relief of mental and nervous 
Hf exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


hy) 


||  Horsford’s 
| Acid Phosphate 


(Non-ailcoholic.) 
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National Education 
Association 
Chicago, July 6 to 12, 1912 


Chicago, which never does anything 
by halves, is making effort to secure for 
the session of the National Education 
Association, the largest attendance in 
the history of that body, It is being 
widely advertised, and Chicago and I)li- 
nois have promised a membership which 
will help largely in the big figures. 
Local committees for attending to all 
necessary details are vigorously at work, 
and projects for the entertainment of 
those in attendance are being announced. 
Of course, there is no lack of hotel and 
boarding house accommodation in a city 
like Chicago, and the local arrangements 
are such that full information and proper 
distribution of delegates can be made. 
Sunday, the 7th, will be observed as 
Kducational Sunday, and many of thie 
churches have already announced special 
addresses in harmony with the day. It 
is hoped that large numbers of the inem- 
bers will be in Chicago on Sunday. A 
reception given by all the educational 
clubs and associations in Chicago will be 
held at the Art Institute Monday even- 
ing, July 8th. In general, the transpor- 
tation rates are the low summer special 
tourist fares. Chicago is a great lake 
and railroad point, and opportunity is 
afforded for extending one’s trip to 


dealing rigorously with the high-school 
fraternity, on the ground that the meas- 
ures so taken are authorized as a part of 
the school board's discretionary powers, 
Most courts cited, however, will not 
allow the offending pupils to be barred 
from classroom exercises, although they 
can be barred from participating in all 
athletic or other contests, 





Value of Teachers’ Gatherings 


The recurrence of the Autumn Conven- 
tions suggests to the thoughtful teacher 
the importance and the value of his pro- 
fessional relations. These Teachers’ Con- 
ventions bring together the bright minds 
and leading spirits among tlie educators, 
and afford the opportunity for a profit- 
able exchange of ideas, comparison of 
methods and the sharing of enthusiasms, 
The rank and file of the teaching force 
make up a not unsympathetic audience. 
These occasions should be looked upon 
as much more than social occasions or 
convenient shopping trips. We fear that 
in individual instances they sometimes 
degenerate into something of that kind. 
But, on the whole, they are, we believe, 
really appreciated and made use of in 
the spirit of true professionalism. Every 
teacher should take back to the school- 
room from these gatherings something 
that is new and fresh. Every teacher 
should return to work witha higher ideal 
of teaching and a nobler ambition to be 
of real service to both pupils and em- 





almost any point, or for numerous short 
pleasure excursions at the most favorable 
rates, 

The advance proof of the program al- 
ready issued shows that the meetings of 
the several departments will be full of 
interest and value, with a full quota of 
speakers from among the leaders in vari- 
ous lines of educational thought and 
progress in the country. For program 
and information, address Irwin Shepard, 
Secretary, Winona, Minn, Ke 





Driving Out School Fraternities 


Twenty-five states are represented in a 
crusade which the lawmakers and school | 
authorities of the country are waging | 
against the high-school fraternity, accord- | 
ing to a report which has just been issued | 
for free distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Of tirese, thirteen 
states have passed legislative enactments 
hostile to the secret orders, while the 
school boards of important cities in the 
other twelve states have adopted like 
measures within their own jurisdiction. 
All states having laws on the subject 
provide a penalty of suspension or ex- 
pulsion from school for all those who 
join these orders. The most drastic laws 
were passed by Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska, whose legislatures made it a 
iisdemearor for anyone even to solicit 
inembers to these organizations. Michi- 
van and Ohio made it a misdemeanor for 
a school officer to fail or refuse to carry 
out the anti-high-school fraternity law. 
Other states which prohibit these orders 
are California, Indiana, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Oregon and Vermont. Massachu- 
setts empowers the Boston School Com- 
mittee to deal with the secret-society 
problem in its own way, while Washing- 
ton gives the same latitude to the scliool 
hoards of its larger cities. The more 
important cities whose school boards have 
passed regulations restricting or forbid- 
ding high-school fraternities, are Denver, 
Meriden, Chicago, Covington, New Or- 
leans, Lowell, Waltham, Worcester, Kan- 
~as City, Mo., St. Joseph, Butte, Okla- 
oma City, Reading, Salt Lake City, 
Madison, Milwaukee, Racine, and Su- 
nerior, The commonest penalties are 
suspension, expulsion, or debarment 
from school athletic or other teams. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion’s report also cites some of the more 
important court decisions, every one of 
which upholds the school authorities in 








ployers. There is a great gain in getting 
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the conviction that teaching is a real pro- 
fession on a par with the ministry, the 
law, the medical profession, etc. These 
conventions demonstrate this fact and | 
impart this feeling. They are an essen- 
tial element in the teacher's preparatiou 
for the highest and best service. Let us 
appreciate them  accordingly.—/rank 
Herbert Palmer in Education. 


How Do Birds Find Their Way 
So far as we are aware, writes Professor 
Bonhote in the Strand Magazine, only 
one experiment has been made on these 
lines. ‘his was carried out by Dr Wat- 
son, an American, who took some terns 
from their nests on a rocky islet near 
Florida, and, having marked them, re- 
leased them at sea some eight hundred 
miles to the north of their home and 
several hundred miles north of their nor- 
mal range, so that the birds were liber- 
ated at a spot right out at sea, where 
neither they nor their ancestors had ever 
been. None the less, in the course of a 
few days a fair proportion had returned 
to their island home. This experience | 
| 








is certainly conclusive as showing that 
some birds have the power of orientation | 
and of finding their way without the aid 
of any landmarks or inherited knowl- 
edge. By the ringing of birds, therefore, 
a wide field of discovery is opened up, 
and before many years are over we may 
hope by this means to learn more about 
migration than has been accomplished by | 
all previous work. 


How a Mastodon Steak Tastes 


‘‘How would you like to have a steak 
fifty or a hundred thousand years old 
served up to you?’’ asks James Oliver 
Curwood, author of the recently pubiished 
novel ‘‘ Flower of the North.’’ Mr. Cur- 
wood tells how in one of his Northern 
trips he came across some Indians wlio 
had discovered the carcass of a mastodon, 
exposed by the falling of a frozen river 
cliff. ‘‘The flesh,’’ says M. Curwood, 
‘*was of a deep red or mahogany color, 
and I dined on a steak an inch and a half | 
thick. My first taste of the flesh sent me 
back, I suppose, fifty thousand years or 
more. The flavor of the meat was old— 
not unpleasant—but simply old and dry. 
That it had lost none of its life-sustain- 
ing elements during those hundreds of 
centuries of ‘cold storage’ was shown by 
the fact that the dogs throve upon it.’’ 








Teachers attending the 


ciation at Chicago will find all of the publications of 


the F. A. Owen Publishing 


McCreary, 430-4832 S. Wabash Ave., (opposite the 


Auditorium) and they are 
and examine them. 


National Education Asso- 
Co., exhibited by Hall & 


cordially invited to call 











An Invitation to You 





of the National Educational Association which will 

be held in Chicago July 6 to 12th, we invite you 
to visit us while here, and make our store your 
headquarters. As the meetings of the Association 
will be held in the Auditorium, which is directly 
across the street from us, you will find it very con- 
venient to have your mail addressed in our care. 
You can also make appointments with your friends 
to meet you at our office. We will check your 
wraps and packages without charge, and you may 
have the free use of our city directory, information 
bureau and city telephone. 

If you wish to rest between meetings, or want to 
write letters, you will find everything necessary at 
your disposal, including writing paper, envelopes 
and souvenir post-cards. 

Further, with the idea of making your visit as in- 
teresting as possible, we have arranged with the 
Chicago School of Physical Education (for women), 
which is located in our building, to give you an op- 
portunity to visit their gymnasium and see how 
their work is conducted, and our lady visitors if 
they wish may have the use of the shower baths and 
other accomodations of the School. 

Further, we will be pleased to show you through 
our own establishment and show you anything we 
have that may be of special interest to you. 

Now, there is just one thing that we ask you to 
do in return for these favors and that is, that you 
fill out the coupon below and bring it with you to 
our office when you come to the city, and you will 
receive in exchange a souvenir invitation which 
will entitle you to all the foregoing privileges dur- 
ing your stay here. Or, if you prefer, you may 
mail the coupon to us at once and the souvenir in- 
vitation will be mailed to you. 

Yours truly, 
HALL & McCREARY 
430-432 S. WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I’ IT is your purpose to attend the annual meeting 


(The Big Book Store) 





Fill out this coupon and bring or mail it to Hall & 
MeCreary 430 and 432,S. Wabash Ave., (opposite 
the Auditorium,) Chicago, Ill. 
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State on above line whether you are a Teacher, Principal, Super- 

intendent or other school officer. N. 1 
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Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
heipful in school-work, There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Kivery teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit, Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
Manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—except in“*Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 


Booklets. 
All material intended for this aS an oe to the Presi- 


dent, Mrs, Jean Halifax, Alstead, N, 


June Memory Gems 
First Week: 

‘Ma used to say, 
peace and do way with the 
Second Week: 

‘* °Tis not one day or a noble deed 

That makes a life that is noble and grand, 
But the little things that it patience takes 
To be and to do and to understand.’’ 


Third Week: 
‘‘T am not the rose,’’ says the Eastern proverb, ‘‘but Ihave been 
with the rose and therefore I am sweet.’’ 


Fourth Week: 

Uncle Ezra says: 
his works will live is to write ’em in 
way the Great Author does,’’ 


President’s Letter 


Dear IHelp-One-Anothers :— 

This is our ‘‘Good Times’’ Number, you see. So many letters 
have come to me expressing the wish that the Ciub puzzles and 
recreations could be obtained in book form, or that one entire 
month of the ‘‘ Normal Instructor’? coulda be ‘‘just solid recrea- 


livin’ was like quiltin’, you onghter keep the 
eg ; g 


scraps. 


‘*About the only way for an author to be sure 
human lives. That's the 


lions,’’ that I will gather together as many suc h hints as there is 
room for in one issue, 
You will find a good puzzle by Miss Babbitt, —so neatly type- 


written that we must keep the latch open for ‘her to come again. 
I wish, by the way, you all had type-writers; you would find them 
most usetnul in the schoolroom, as well as for And you can 
get them so cheaply nowadays--a good make second-hand can be 
had for $12.00, and the ones for children’s use, for $1.00, do very 
well. Many of our members are using them to preserve the pro- 
grains, Special Day exercises, best stories, ete. 

Miss Fl’s delightful Kunny Box will-make the youngsters fairly 
and minor calamities, for the sake of its 
rainy days will «be looked torward to 


Iliss, 


invite bumps, bruises, 
comforting contents ; and 
with pleasure. 

There isa little bundle of puzzles 
which teachers keep asking by every mail. 7 
to tire of them, but always greet them with 
are helptul. So put on-your ‘‘ thinking caps,’ 
us puzzles galore. 

Every one who reads of the ‘*district fair’',will want to begin to 
get rez idy for one right away. »So I am giving it to you now, that 
the summer time may be utilized in preparitg for it, 

An ‘‘Alphabet Journey,’’ you see, may be productive of fun as 
well as profit. And be sure to keep a note-book of your pupils’ 
funny sayings (but don’t give their real names, for you must not 
hurt their feelings, of course). You want all the fun and relax- 
ation you can find in this hard but delightful profession of teaching. 

In the Fall, we will have a ‘‘Sunny South’? Number for our 
Southern members’ reception day: an ‘‘Out West’? Number, and 
a ‘‘New England’? one. New York teachers beg so hard for a 
State Number, and have sent so many letters for it, that we must 
give them a day of their own, as soon as we can. In fact, if it 
were not for the expense, ete., there are enongit letters from each 
State to have a big fat‘'N. 1.°° issue with nothing but H. O. A. 
letters, for each and every State! But do please make your mss, 
so short that we can squeeze quite a number of you into one 
month, should like to receive you all at once. Bunt our room is 
so small that only a few can call at a time, you see! 

A pleasant and restful vacation to yon all. 
Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HaLIFax. 


and «homonym-stories, for 
The pupils never seem 

interest. And they 
teachers, and send 


Club Letters 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

1 found *he homonyim story in the April number very helptul in 
teaching the words pear, pare, pair, sale and sail to my second and 
third grade pupils. Perhaps the following, using the words—hear, 
bare, there and their, may help others as it has helped me, 


FRED AND TOMMY’S HUNT 


Once upon a time Tommy and Fred went to the woods to hunt 

They took —-~ air-guns and swords with them. It was 

winter and most of the trees were but while they were —— 

they saw some pretty red berries. Once, as they tip-toed about 

over the fallen leaves, they stopped and held —— breaths for they 

thought they saw a behind a big —— tree. While they stood 
(Continued on page 40) 


WE WANT AN AGENT 
at every Teacher’s Institute or Summer School, to 
take orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY 
PLANS. Liberal cash commissions paid. Write 
today for terms and state at what meeting or meet- 
ings you can work, stating when and where they 
are to be held, if possible. 

F. A. OWEN F'UBLISHING CO,, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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“‘MeIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


For Lantern Slide Projection - $45 


The Portable Sciopticon 





is a high grade lantern for, schools—designed espec- 
ially for lantern slide and also technical work and 
combining 


Quality—Efficiency—Versatility 


@ It is constructed of the best material and. is 
carefully tested—handsomely finished and abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

@ It is of correct scientific and optical design and 
everything is required to be properly fitted and con- 
structed. ( Even the lenses must conform to our 
specifications. (It is simple, accessible, easy to 
operate, and produces the best possible resnits on 
the screen. 

@ It can have accessory apparatus added from 
time to time for microscope, vertical and opaque 
projection. 

@ Our little booklet, ‘Projection Pointers,’’ wil! 
help you select an outfit. @, Our Catalogue of other 
lanterns and slides is mailed free on request, Ask 
for it by postcard, 


Melntosh StereopticonCompany 
428 Atlas Block, Chicago. _ 














LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME! 


You can learn quickly and easily by devoting your spare time to 
the study of our Correspondence system. Our wonderful inven- 
tion, the Tune-a-Phone, gives the exact number of beats that 


should occur in the test intervals. 


With it the student knows 


what the result should be. It eliminates guess work. We fur- 


nish full sized action model and necessary tools. 


Our graduates 


earn $5 to $10 per day the year round. It is a profession 
that can be converted into money at any time or p!ace in the 
civilized world at an hour’s notice. Send for valuable book free, 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 


31 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 










EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


EVERY STATE 


ee 


POSITIONS 


45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re 
quired, Only a common schoo! 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec 
ialty of training people by mail fo: 
these examinations, and so success- 
tul have we been that thousands w hon: 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcement: 
contain letters from over 500 per 
sous who state that they owe a9 
positions to our courses of training. 
not attempt any Government a 
amination without seeiug our Civi 
Service announcement containin: 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Servic. 
Commission. 

We also have the following depar'- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, 


Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 


sent free. 


COLUMBIAN C AN pce Be ae a COLLEGE, 


HINGTON, D. C. 









SHORT 
STORIES 


> FOR TWO TO FIVE CENTS A WORD 


Story-Writing taught by mail. Stories, novel-. 
scenarios, plays, criticised and re vised; sold on 
commission, Free Booklet, “Writi for Profit.” 

tells how, pot, roof, NATIONAL P ASS 
CIATION, ‘Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind 
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ELECTRIC ism pene cans, Plants, Telephones, Dyriamos, Fans, 


Eopne, Mac, Mam. Sotretes, Hein, OI. 
Works, Cleveland, O} 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School Teachers of Today are Behind the Demand 
for Better Values * 


Stepping into any modern schoo]room | prised. 


the outsider is impressed immediately by 
ihe number of things being taught with- 
cut text-books. Outside may be a 
c-rowded-to-the-curb city thoroughfare, or 
one may have come from’ the straggling, 
poorly paved street of a rapidly growing 


town. The wide halls of the school 


building may enclose nothing that tugs | 


at the attention. But inside the school- 


is a little world teeming 
but as 


flere 
with interests strange to you, 
| familiar as home doings to thie children. 
Few teachers cau realize how stupend- 
ously vital this atmosphere of the modern 
schoolroom seems to the people who are 
| literally foreigners, It must be of some 
| consequence to know the impression cre- 
ated upon the minds of people in the 
outer business circles whose ideas do not 


roo door everyone not familiar with the spring from an interest in any particular 


other half of children’s lives stops sur- | 


Mary or Jolin. 


New Teaching and New Spelling 


The writer, who is engaged in educa- 
tional work of an entirely different as- 
pect from the work of teaching in the 
schoolroom, has been visiting many 


| 


schools in the interests of one particular | 


factory. Not one teacher in a hundred 
realizes that she must take credit to her- 
self for the educational work emanating | 
from thousands of manufactories. The 
teacher expects her influence to extend | 
to the home, but she has rarely thought | 
Leyond that and followed it closely to | 
tle marts of trade. 

So that the mind of the reader may 
have a definite starting point, let it be 
stated here that the writer in referring to 
tie factories where goods of a nigh qual- 
ivy are produced, is making special refer- 
ence toa product with which the majority 
of teachers are familiar in their school 
association, the sanitary wall tinting 
used extensivey throughout the country, 
knowu as Alabastine. 

In visiting many different schoolrooms 
tlle writer was more and more impressed 
with the fact that the old way of teachi- 
ing and the new were as widely different 
as the old way of selling goods and thie | 
new. It used to suffice if a schoolroom 
had blackboards and benches, a drum 
tove anda place to ‘hang clothes. It | 
used to suffice if a man made goods, put 
a price tag on them and got them put on 
ashelf of astore. That is all changed. 
Today’s schoolroom has neat window cur- 
tains, and flowers growing gaily in pots | 
on the sills. There are two or three good 
prints in appropriate frames, a Winged 
Victory, a bust of Lincoln. The walls | 
are tastefully decorated and cheerful | 
stencil designs frame the window case- 
iments. An atmosphere has been created. 
It is a guidiig, uplifting, potential 
spirit. It wraps around the mental life 
of the children protectingly. And tiiis 
subtle influence has swept out of thie | 
scloolroom to factory rooms. Better 
things have been demanded of the men 
who manufacture. The man who makes 
any worthy article today is bound to 

know and teach all its uses. That teach- 
ing must be practical, truthful. 

Let a teacher abandon the regular read- 
ing lesson of the day and have the class 
read from a selected list of advertise- 
iients in the best publications. Such 
publications vouclt for the character of 
their advertising, just as they vouch for 
their editorials. Such atest in any class- 
room will demonstrate the value of the 
clucational work accomplished by the 
people who make things. These are the 
people who were in these same classrooms 
a few years ago. Tliese are the people 
the children in the classrooms today will 
become, The connection is close, Better 
tuste planted in the children’s minds in 
te schoolroom for the last ten years has 
created a Nation-wide want for higher 

quality materials in the home and office. 

And just here is shown the educational 
side of selling goods, the writer’s work. 

it is not enough today to inform people 
\ho are interested that there is a tinting 
for schoolrooms, and to state its name 
and price. At one time tinting was just 
linting, as teaching was just teaching. 
Now, no one wiio lias school decorating in 
charge leaves to the brush man who does 
the work all the responsibility. There 
are physical things to consider, such as: 





| character, 
} much 


| ideals of color atid color effects. 





There are 
such as: 
And there 


eye-strain, nerves, germs. 
ethical things to consider, 
harmony, taste, influence. 


| are economical things to consider, sucli 


as: re-decorat- 


ing. 
turers in their text-books are teaching 
the people to consider, to the peoples’ 


wear, covering capacity, 


advantage and actual money gain. 
information which comes in these text- 
books or catalogues is sometimes treated 
lightly as though it were not of a worthy 
is not, but the and 


of it men 


| women whose business it is to do this 


commercial teaching in behalf of pro- | 


| ducts of established character and quality, 
| are as clear thinkers, 


as deep students, as 
faithful workers as the men and 
who are writing text-books on subjects 
divorced from specific lines of business, 
And these commercial educators receive 
as high salaries as the writers of text- 
books, and most of them, many times 
higher salaries. 

The subtle and sometimes silent preach- 
ments of high quality in the schoolroom 
for the last dozen years have had a dircet 


woen 


| influence in making all sorts of wearing 


apparel and home furnishings better in 
kind than they used to be. Few teachers 
have realized how closely their educat- 
ional ideas of good taste, refinement, 
utility and real worth are connected with 
the policies prevailing among mautac- 
turers of worthy goods, 

For example, the people wino are en- 
gaged to select the pigments used in 
making Alabastine are artists. They do 
not work mechanically. They have high 


They | 


are familiar with the work of Master | 


Colorists of this day and the past. 


importance in the home of harmonious 
walls. They strive to elevate old and 
cultivate new tastes for the refined set- 
ting which a suitable and correct back- | 
ground gives. They have made a special | 
study of the results of the use of differ- 
ent colors in the schoolroom. They 
know how each color combination affects 
nerves and eyes and spirits. They kuow 
how to produce cheerfulness, restfulness, 


Their | 
ambition is to educate the masses to the | 





spaciousness. They know how to avoid 
poor harmonies or great contrasts. They 
know the impressions produced on the | 
mind by intense colors too individual to 
merge into soothing effects. 
The whole policy of the best class of | 
manufacturers 1s today coinciding wit: | 
the educational policy of the modern | 
schoolroom, It is to create the desire for 
the best things man is making. And the 
makers of goods of high character are 
not only creating the desire, but showing 
the people how to fulfill the desire by 
publishing bocks which give real ex- 
aniples, and which illustrate most clearly 
the results and benefits of using things 
that are essentially sound and good as | 
opposed to things that are shoddy, cheap | 
and deteriorating. These books are 
worthy of close attention. They should 
be read by the school teacher, first for 
the sound information they contain on 
the subjects that are of interest to lier, 
and secondly because these text-books of 
trade are the breath of the life nine ont 





of every ten scliolars must deal with 
when they leave the solioolrooni. 





And all these things the manufac- | 


The | 


It must he acknowledged that 
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OST of the child’s. waking Pee 
, after the age of six are spent in 
the schoolroom, The greatest care must 
be ‘exercised in’making these rooms as | 
well as the rooms of the home---health-. | 
ful, attractive, beautiful. : 
































The Perfect Water. Color be id 
produces the mast artistic, sanitary and 
economical walls. Leading educators as_ 
well as careful parents insist on the _im- 
provement of walls inthe school as well 
in Os home. 


ahaha 


Rate se 





Schoolboards; Directors and Parents [ . 
Everywhere _ 


should read-our litefature on the decdration of 
the schoolroom and home walls. ~Two of our 
booklets particularly cover the matter in a most 


comprehensive way. OEE he 
“School Hygiene” and the “Alabastine Book’! fist 
‘sent free postpaid to any address. Send usthe , a 


names of your school directors and we will se 
that they receive our literature. 





TL 


Every parent should be interested in‘ seeing 
that their school directors are fully informed 
upon this most important subject. d 


Alabastine is more artistic than“wall paper—- 
more permanent thaa kalsomine— 
more_beautiful and less expensive than paint. 





Please do not conse Alabastine with “rub- - 
off kalsomine,” undér whatever name it is offered | 
to you. Unless the package has the Cross and { 
Circle in ae Alabastine plainly lettered, 

on—it ig ot Alabastine. 

Aldbastine is a powder 


made“ ‘Alabaster—en- 
tired different from kalso- 
=readyj to} use when 
d,with cold water. It 
¢ odin’ 5-lb_packages. 



























Jabastine “Company 
735A Grandville pron 
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You Can Weigh , 


Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous— 

full of Life and Energy. 

You can be free from Chronic Ailments 

—every organ of your body strong as 

nature intended. 

You can have a Good Figure—as good 

as any woman, 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what ‘I can do” but 
what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
/ merica toarise lo their very best—why not you? 

NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws, 


| What My Pupils Say: 








Every one notices the change fn 
| my complexion, it has lust that yel- 
| low color.” 


“Just think what you have done 
}for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back, J am not 
| wrinkled either. L feel so ygung 
and strong, Do rheumatism, or siug- 

ish liver, and | can dveathe now, 
| Itissurprising how easily 1 did it. 
AI feel 15 years younger.” 


“Just think! IT have not had a pill 
Ora cathartic since Lt began and | 
used to take one every night.” 


“My weight has increased 20 pounds, 
IT don’t know what gvdigestion is any 
more, and my werves are so restedl 
Aslegp like a baby.” 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken off my 
glasses and My cetarrh is so Wwuch 
better, Isn't that good?” 


“I feel as ir I could look every 
man, woman and chiid in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing—Spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 


better woman. [ don't know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you won- 
der I want to help every woman to vibrant health and 
Happiness. Write me your faults of health or figure. 
Wour correspondence is held in strict confidence. If 1 
Can 20t help you I will tell you what will. 











My free book tells how to stand and walk correc:’y and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
Every womanis welcome toit. Write forit. If youdo 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend, 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like to tell 
you about it; 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 30 624 Michigan Avenue Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of woman’s health and figure thre 
Natural, Scientific means, 








HE COAST LINE 
TO 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 


TOLEDO 
PT. HURON 
BUFFALO ele}0) 341s | 

NIAGARA FALLS ALPENA ST.IGNACE 
PSSST 
THE CHARMS OF SUMMER SEAS (/ 


Spend yourvacationontheGreatLakesthe most 

economical and enjoyable outing in America, 
aily service is operated between Detroit and 

Cleveland, Detroit and Buffelo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and 
way rts; daily service between Toledo, 
Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will 
be operated two trips weekly from Y we 15th to 

ept , stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip.—Special 
+ A Between Detroit and Cleveland, During 
July and August.—Railroad Tickets Available on 
Steamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet 
Addeens LG banks, G. P. A, Detrott, Mich 

ress: . is, . A., Detroit, Mich. 

PhilipH.McMillan, Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen'lMgr. 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
ELAAAAVQAAAAAVARARAAAAAAAAY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


- trembling two little rabbits jumped out and ran away to ~ 
mother, Fred and Tommy were not’exactly frightened but they 
turned and ran like the wind to - home. When they got 
both -—— heads were —— for they had lost hats.—R. EK. R., 
‘Texas. 








Geography Puzzle 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 

Your letters have been very helpful to me for nearly two years, 
and now I desire to aid some of you by sending a ‘'Geography 
Puzzle’’ which has proved successful as variety work. 

1. What state capital is named after a famous explorer? Colum- 
bus, O. 

2. What city in the Western Hemisphere is a kind of cloth? 
Panama, C. A. 

3. What mountain peak bears the name of a famous Revolution- 
ary General? Mt. Washington, N. H. 

4. What city is the name of a variety of bean? Lima, Peru. 

5. What city is the name of an American poet? Lowell, Mass. 

6. What two mountain peaks bear the names of two tormer pres- 
idents? Mt. McKinley, Alaska, and Mt. Lincoln, Colorado, 

7. What cape is a part of a cow? Cape Horn. 

8. What English city is the part of a ship? Hull, 

gy. What city in the United States is the name of an American 
historian? Montgomery: 

io. What American river is something bad boys get in school ? 
Licking, Ken. 

11, What cape is something 
appointment, Africa. 

12. What city is part of the digestive system? 

13. What three mountain ranges are colors? 
White. 

14. What state capital is a variety of grape? Concord, Mass. 

15. What city in the United States denotes a high quality? 
Superior, Wis. 

16, What city is named after a favorite of Oneen Elizabetli’s? 
Raleigh, 

17. What cape is something all should do when in danger? Cape 
lookout, U.S. 

18, What river is a reptile? 

ig, What mountain range 
\tlas, Africa, 

20, What island is a tree? 


we dislike to meet? Cape Dis- 
Colon, Panama. 
Blue, Green and 


Snake River. 
is the name of an edueational hook? 


Cypress, Mediterranean Sea. 
FarRoOLtA BARBBITT, New York State. 


A Misspelled Tail 


A little buoy said: ‘‘ Mother, deer, 
May Hye go ont to play? 

‘The son is bright, the heir is clear, 
Owe! mother, don’t say neigh!" 


‘*Go fourth, my sun,'’ the mother said ; 
His ant said: ‘‘ Take ewer slay, 

Your gneiss knew sled aw] painted read, 
Butt dew knot lose ewer weigh.’’ 


“Ah, know!’ he cried, and songlit the street, 
With hart sew full of glee— 

he weather changed and snow and sleet 
And reign fell fierce and free. 


Threw snow drifts grate, threw watry pool, 
He flue with might and mane- 

Said he: ‘Though I would walk by rule, 
Kye am knot write, ’tis plane. 


I'd like two meat sum kindly sole, 
For hear gnu dangers weight, 

And yonder stairs a treacherous whole ; 
To sloe has bin my gate. 

A peace of bred, a gneiss hot stake, 
Kyed chews if Kye were home ; 

This cruel fate my hart will brake, 
I love knot thus too Rome.. 

i’m week and pail; I’ve mist my rode!"’ 
Butt hear a carte came past—- 

He and his sled were safely toad 
Back two his home at last. 


| Not original, But a_ 
again in our homonyimi list. 


Our Funny Box 


‘: . . . 
a very useful rhyme, and so it is given 
Sent by H. E., Ensign, N. Y.] 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers: ; : 
{ want to tell you abont our Funny Box. Sometimes a child 


gets hurt on the playground and sheds tears ireely. The | promise 
that he may look at the contents of the ‘‘ Funny Box” always 
. 4c sR J 99 . 
dries them. If a child feels ‘‘blue,’’ the ** Funny Box’? never 
fails to cheer him up. And we keep iffor just such occasion and 
for stormy days. . ; 
The ‘‘Funny Box’? was originally a chalk box, and has been 
sand papere | and has scenes from ‘* The Outbursts of Everet True 
done on the side with a pyrographic machine, The box is colored 
This designation can truly 


Books for Everyday Use be applied to our Every 


Day Plans. This is not a periodical or magazine, but a set of 
hooks consisting of three volumes for Autumn, Winter and 
Spring. Price $1.00, or the three volumes in one cloth bound 
volume for $1.50. Strongly recommended by all teachers who 
have used it. nee 
3@For description of Every Day Plans, and combination 
prices see advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


FOR SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 
Send to F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Here is the $25 Prize- 
Winning Answer 
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Selected from many 
i) thousands received 
from all parts of 
Only ONE | 
tooth brush really , 
cleans between {4 


the civilized world 
in our recent . 


the teeth ~ 


Tooth Brush Contest 


“The superiority of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush is 
not individual judgment, bat the verdict of the ma- 
jority, including your competitors, whose imitations are 
highly complimentary.”’ 

kh. P. Wintiams, Chicago, Tl. 
_ 

A complete list of the 155 prize winners will 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post for 
June 8th, 

Florence Manufacturing Co. 


60 Pine Street - - Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, 
Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 
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“A Clean Tooth Never Decays 





Esterbroo 
Steel Pens 


250 Styles 


There’s 
a difference in 
pens 


Esterbrook’s 
are not only the ° 
smoothest writing, 
but the longest 
wearing. 
Ask your stationer, 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Mfg. Co., 


Works: Camden, N, J. 


95 John St, 
New York 








The Koeth Kombination Kit 


A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE, 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PERSON, 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PLACE. 


Corered Kor $3000 Midget cnest 94.00 


The Koeth Kombination Kit is pronounced by experts to be 
the finest tool of the kind ever offered for the purpose. Made 
of tool steel, ground, tempered and polished, Fully guaranteed 
in every respect. 

We have a liberal agency proposition for high grade meu. 
Exclusive territory given. 

if you want profitable employment all or part of the time, 
write now for Catalogue and Free Sample offer, (Sample on 4))- 
proval). Cash or credit. Ask publishers of this paper as to our 


responsibility and general utility of the K, K. K. 
CURRIER-KOETH, 78 West, Coudersport, Px. 


The. Secret of Youth 


lies in your looks- Your gray, streaked and 
faded hair is the greatest telltale of advan. 
ingage, If you want to look youthful ant 
improve youra pearance, write for our book 
telling about“: e Ideal” Comb, the new and 
wonderful invention of Prof. Hoffer, the 
well-known dermatologist of Berlin, This 
comb restores your hair to its natural color 
and youthful appearance by simply combing 
with it. The process is so simple and resu!ts 
so perfect that it is called one of the great- 
est inventions of the Century. Write for 

Free Book now before you forget about it. 
H, D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 118 E. 28th St., N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes With maps, $2.50 postpaid 

258 page Home Study cataleg free. Write te-dey. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 115, Springfield, Mass. 
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Téachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


and varnished, and inside are—Oh; the funniest things !—things 
that would make you most ‘‘die a- laffing”’ if you didn’t see them 
too often, 

There are two little cats made of lead, which will stand on four 
legs or on two equally well. When you stand them on two legs 
their front paws will hold up the tity basket made of peach stones, 
There is a prism in which you can see lovely rainbdJws when you 
hold it.to the light. The little bronze heeand rake and spade are 
fine to use on the sand table. There are three roly-polys that 
won't stay tipped over even if you stand them on their heads ; 
there is a wonderful egy which has ten littlé egys inside its wood- 
en shell; there is a little book and two little hearts carved out of a 
kind of stone we call ‘Petosky’’; there is a little china teapotand 
once ina while, ‘teacher’? will let you put water into the teapot 
ind pour it into the tiny cup which matches the teapot. There 
used to be a saucer too, but Jolnny Jones dropped it on the floor 
one day and broke it into a million pieces—almost—and ' “teacher” 
never scolded him a bit. There is a ‘‘yunko puzzle,’ but ‘‘teach- 
er’? won't let you look at ihat vety often since the day Marie 
laughed so lard that she fell-off tle seat and had to be carried out 
doors and have water put on her head. 

Variety is the spice ol life you know, teachers, and I have found 
uty ‘Funny, Box’’ idea very good for such times as 1 have stated. 

J. H., Mich. 

| Miss II. is one of our old contributors, whom we feared lost, as 
we could not find her for so long a time. We welcome her return 
with much pleasure—PRESIDENT. ] 








Puzzling Plants 


Dear Help-One-Auothers :— 

It is seldom we see anything from Montana, but there are plenty 
of bright-eyed, wide-awake boys and girls here. A tew of the 
following were given to my room one I riday afternoon and they 
soon thought of the rest. 

Plant the following and what comes up: 

. The days of the year? Dates. 

. Tight shoes? Corn. 

. A tarewell message? loryet-me-not. 
. Thesun? Sunflower. 

5. Cats? Cat tails. 

6. Some dough? Bread fruit. 

7. A letter of the alphebet? Peas or tea. 
8. A dog? Dogwood. 

gy. A cow? Milkweed. 

10, A color?) Redwood or pink. 

11. A fox? Fox tail. 

12, Bees? Honeysuckle. 

13. A churn? Butternut. 

14. Eggs? Eggplant. 

15. A liquid? Watermelon. 

16, Salt water? Seaweed. 

17. A kind of cloth? Cottonwood. 

18. A kiss? Tulips. 

1g, A woman’s shoe? Lady slipper. 

20. A letter and a stove? Orange. 


Ww S -_ 


-M. H. C., Montana, 

{We are glad to use your bright little puzzle; but will you 
please send me your full address? This is all you sent! Jt vou 
will look back through your files of ‘'N. 1.’? you will find Mon- 
tuna well represented in the Club. We have many brigit’ letters 
from our Montasa members, and they have had a corner of their 
own in the H, O. A. If ‘‘Maud Hawkins’? of Montana sees this, 
she imust write again. We cannot find her through the mails. 

PRESIDEN’. | 

; Geography Puzzle 


Two girls (city in Arkansas) and (city in Alabama) went to 
(springs in N. Y.). They went with their aunt (town in Georgia) 
and Unele (town in Georgia), Their cousin (town in Mass.) 
thought they would all have a nice summer in (state north of 
Penn.) They lived in (state west of Penn.) They started on their 
(Mt. in Mass.) horse, as they did not wish to go by train, because 
tiley wished to stop at Niagara and view the wonderful falls. As 
they rode along they met (Mt. in Oregon) going through the 

(town in Idaho), All at once a large (river in Wis.) (river in 
Wash.) came out from under the (town in $. D.) ata (town in $. 
1.) rate toward the girls. Milford raised his (town in Va.) and 
shot the snake’s head off. The three sisters thanked Milford for 
saving their lives and said (town in Michigan). As we rode on 
we passed through a (town in Cal.) grove and came toa (town in 
Miss.) covered with the beautiful (town in Alabama) the (river in 
Germany) of which was very sweet. Helena and Florence wished 
to (river in Austro-Hungary) the pretty flowers, but when tliey 
caine to pick them they found an ugly (river in Russia) on them. 
They rode on until they met a girl with a (town in Montana) hat, 





Free to Every Subscriber 


Our new Premium Book, ‘Practical Selections from Twenty 
Years of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans’’ free to every 
subscriber, new or renewing his subscription, to Normal In- 
structor or Primary Plans. The greatest premium offer for 
teachers ever made. See inside front cover. 


Provide Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month, This is the 
plan of The Year's Entertainments. It does not suggest pro- 

‘ams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises | 
iT cessary to carry them out. Under our plan of sale, you can get 
any one mouth for 15c, any two for 25c¢, any five for 60c or the 
cnlire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv, elsewhere. 
Flag Day and June Time Program, together with much material 
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material things which alone count, 


OUR COURSES ARE 


is evidence of the high character of our work. 


tell us exactly what you need, 


DON’T PLAY ALL SUMMER 


Make a part of the ten or twelve weeks of vacation count for advancement toward a better position, a better 
salary and more desirable working conditions. You deserve to reach the success in your profession which careful 
preparation earns. No live teacher ever falls below that point, Do not waste all the summer, You will 
be surprised to note how far you can advance, by using an hour a day in careful study under competent guidance. 
This vacation may mark your best opportunity for years to advance farther into the ranks of the competent. It 
will not cost’'you much to study with us, and you can pay a part of 
the tuition fee after school begins again in the fall. The Interstate 
School tries to make it easy for every ambitious teacher, 
how poor in purse, to improve constantly in ability—in those 


TEACHERS’ COURSES 


The Interstate is the teachers’ correspondence school ; let this 
fact bave its proper and weighty influence when you select the 
school with which to study, No other institution of the kind in 
the world ig organized to serve teachers as well as they are served 
here. No other correspondence school has earned accredited 
relations with more than 20 great residence schovuls; this relation 


Strong Normal reviews, thorough Academic courses, the best 
courses in Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write today, and 


Interstate School of Correspondence, 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


no matter 
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DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 




























































Arithmetic 7, 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
jigher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 
lane Geometry d and Method: 
—— and Analysis History of Education 
Readin Educational Psychol: 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
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¥ 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
General History Physical Geo aphy 
Music Srenentaey Jarleuthine 
Drawing Botany 
ACADEMIC DEPT. = Eacu “Sue 1S A COURSE 




















































Arithmetic rst Year Latin 

Elementary Grammar Sseena Yee Latin 

English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am, Literature 
Composition — 

Elementary Agriculture Bota: 

Algebra Ancient History * 








Geometry 
SPECIAL COURSES 

Pharmacy 

Primary Methods Business 

Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 

mar School Methods Typewriting 
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Normal Instructor Juno. 











favorably with any in the City, 





7 Minutes crom Grand Central Depot. 





HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1iith Street, New York City 
Home Comforts Without Extravagance 


This famous hotel has been renovated, redecorated, refurnished, and many 
modern, up-to-date appointments have been installed, and can be compared 


The only first-class hotel near all steamship lines 


Within easy access of every point of interest. 
minutes’ walk of Shopping District. NOTED FOR—Excellence of cuisine, comfortable 
| appointments, courteous service and homelike surroundings. 


The very best accommodations in the city at 


$1.00 Per Day Up 


10 Minutes to leading stores and theaters 


ST. DENIS HOTEL CO. 


Also STANWIX HALL HOTEL, ALBANY, N., Y. 


Half block from Wanamaker’s. Five 























Book 


-PER_ SE‘ SECTION Door 
S75 Laat ron 


anysrace SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
ms “The Best’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factoty, and the entire pro- 
duction issold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we cau 
offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture 
sections shave NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 


Endorsed 


DOORS aud 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 


Without $100 vith OnApproval. Tica eS ahd Paid 


Door 





/T GROWS W/TH YOUR. L/BRARY 


are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK, Other 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO, 24 


° THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE PALLS, WN. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabine ote 


Branch Office: Flatiron Building, New York City 





Discouraged About Your 
Complexion? 


Cosmetics only make it worse and do 
not hide the pimples, freckles, black- 
heads or red spots on face or nose, « 


Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


will purify your blood, cleanse and 
beautify the skin, and give you a fresh 
and spotless c omplexion. 


Use these absolutely safe and harmless 
wafers for 30 days and then Jet your mirror 
praise the most wonderful beantifier of the complexion and figure 
known to the medical profession. Used by beautiful women for 
27 :eurs. $1.00 per box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 

We guarantee as freshly packed and fell strength, only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper, bearing our printed guarantee, Sold by 
all reliable druggists or se nt by mail prepaid in plain cover from 


RICHARD Lg C0., Dept. 68. 415 Broadway, New York City 


rite for free booklet and testimonials today. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employ ment contract. ‘Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 











for Closing Day iu the June number. 





EF NATIONAL PROOF READERS? etuanoemn 
Dopt, 106, Ind 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, mor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Sheuld Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Luipart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 


Kuowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should lmpart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

All in 0u.e Volume. Uiustrated, $2 Postpaid. 

Write tor “Other People’s Opinion 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Make MORE Than a Livelihood 


Let us outline for youina personal letter a splendid op- 
portunity. And let us give you all the details in our free 
book. Youarein a position to make the most of the 
opportunity because you have advantages other women 
have not, Especially if you are tired of teaching, you'll 
find a congenial successful change in practising scientific 
beauty culture. 


You can make $25 to $50 weekly—perhaps more. It will 
be easy for you tostart -and a simple matter for you to 
prosper, giving scientific attention to facial massage, 
scalp and hair treatments, manicuring and the other 
branches, It’s a woman’s work, by women, for women, 
We teach it as a profession—not as a trade, It means 
independence and a competence, That’s what you want. 


We prepare you bycorrespondence, And consult with you 
atterwards, Our course is endorsed by Susanna Cocroft, 
the foremost authority on Physical Culture. Write to-day 
for Book and special letter. « 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 Michigan Blvd. Chicago. 














Every man, woman and child should wear 


“NUBO” Shoulder Braces 


For Men, Women and Children, 
built onthe same scientific principal 
and serving the same purpose as 
Shonlder Braces being sold at ¥1 to $3, 


Special price. 30@ 


postpaid,........ : 
comfortable 


Light, perfect fitting ; 

they assist naturein its work. They 
compel, without discomfort, a correct 
carriage and deep breathing which 
fills the lungs with pure, invigorating 
air, They insure pure blood, a healthy 
complexion and vigor that medicine 
can hevergive, 

Price, 30 cents postpaid. 

Send Chest measure, 


Dept. 1, 28 W. I5th St., 


-4007 


Men and Women 
perience unnecessary. Bie profit on 
Child can attach. 
Hoiels, etc., buy hundreds. 
ch aries Way sold 1290 seta one week. Set coats 8c, sells 10c, Won't 
ch floora, Nols d furnicure. Samples 4c, 
FVERGRIP CASTER C9., Dent. y , 22 Warren 8t., N.Y. 





New York. 








REBORN C0., 








GLIDING CASTERS. Just out 


Sell 12 to 40 sets each home. 


lesa, Save carpets a 








Great demand for Com- 


EXCELLENT SALARIES. 


mercial Teachers, Take 
our $1c Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
vacation with us. A position awaits you. Write 
EVA M. WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges ” 

Academie and Preparatory, Agrienlinral, Com- 
mereial, Normal and Civil Servier Departments, 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Faamina/lions 

250 page Catalog free, Write to-day. 


Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 
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English 
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[HOME TALK 


~ tie EXUAL SCIENCE. 
THIS enthralling book is certain to awaken 

thoucht Laevery reader. It contains more 
truths, vital facts and valuable advice then 
your dortor would give yourfor $100. It an- 
swerg in plain Ionvunve 1°01 questions that oc- 
cur to the minds of men end woren, young and 
old,—rrestions = 80 delteate a nature that a 








asuperior guide to the conduct of men. 
pages and 330 illustrations, des 80 
Biito. 2 5 colors; cloth bound. Regular 
2. SEND TO-DAY for our 3t-page F on 
bovkict, with table of contents, opinions 
2 oo pro, “hin and other interesting matter; also for our 


ECIAL PRICE OFFER 





paareeie Hill “Pub. Co., 129x East 28th St., N. Y. | 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 








and beautiful (town in Missouri) hair, selling (town in Cal.) we 
asked her where we could find some (town in Michigan) and, she 
told us at the (town in Wis.) around the (town in Utah.) We 
next meta little boy in a (town in Michigan) standing in the 
{town im Missouri) with a (town in Arkansas) cf (town in Mis- 
souri) leaves and a (town in Nebraska) (town in Iowa) in his 
hands. Milford said I (town in Arkansas) smy little (town in Ne- 
braska) that we are nearby a town, for by the (town in Arkansas) 
we knew that it was getting toward night. He told us at the 
(town in Miss.) of the hill we could see the (town in of Georgia) 
of the (town in 5. C.) and beyond that was a town where we 
might stay. 

The next morning we started out provided with a box of (town 
in Ii].) also a nice (town in Wis.) crack. As we rode along we 
came to a (town in $. D.) belind which was a little (town in S. 
D.) above which rose a (town in Arizona) and by the flag floating 
there we knew that it must be the grave of one who fought for 
(town in Idaho.) 

Just as we neared the end of our journey, there came up a (town 
in Vermont) which took Milford’s (town in Conn.) over into a 
(town in England) of (town in N. Y.) (town in Minn.) We rode 
on into the city and drew rein in the (town in Vermont) of the 
square and inquired for a hotel. We had now reached our jour- 
ney’s end, which had been (town in S. C.) miles. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHY PUZZLE 


1. Ilelena 19. Stonewall 37. Friend 

2. Florence 20. Verbena 38. Evening Shade 
3. Saratoga 21. Oder 39. Summit 

4. Marietta 22. Save 40. Home 

5. Hamilton 23. Bug 41. Monks 

6. Milford 24. Rosebud 42. Sandwich 

7. New York 25. Golden 43. Butternut 

8. Ohio 26. Needles 44. Bigstone 

g. Saddle 27. Coldwater 45. Mound 

10. Three Sisters 28. Fountain 46. Tombstone 
11. Meadow 29. Bluff 47. Independence 
12, Green 30. Redjacket 48. Highgale 

13. Snake 31. Deepwater 49. Derby 

14. Deadwood 32. Garland 50. Poole 

15. Rapid 33. Green 51. Black 

16. Winchester 34. Broken Bow 52. Water 

17. Farwell 35. Washing 53. Center 


18, Willow 36. Hope 54 


A District Fair 


Last summer, when it was decided that I should spend another 
year in District 37, I wrote letters to the boys and girls asking 
them to make preparations for a fair, to be held some time in the 
fall. The boys were asked to raise vegetables, corn, etc., the girls, 
to practice sewing and cooking. Saturday, October 22, was set 
aside as the day for the fair. Every family in the district was rep- 
resented and people came from adjoining districts. The boys 
brought corn, kaffir-corn, apples, potatoes, watermelon and cucum- 
bers. The girls baked cakes and cookies, canned peaclies, made 
jelly, dressed dolls, made aprons, one girl made a dress, and an-' 
otter pieced a quilt; while one little girl brought a squash she 
had raised and another brought apples. The children who took 
part in the contest are between the ages of six and fifteen. Ex- 
hibits were brouglit by farmers and farmers’ wives so that in all 
we had a fine display. Ribbons were awarded as prizes. The 
parents were delighted with the results. A basket dinner was one 
of the must enjoyable features of the day’s program. 

In the afternoon the schoolhouse was filled with an interested 
audience which listened to a short program for the dedication of a 
new flag, followed by Round Table talks by patrons and visitors on 
tiie following subjects, ‘‘ low to keep the Boys and Girls on the 
Farm,’’ ‘‘Maintaining Soil Fertility,’’ ‘‘Teaching the Girls to 
Cook and Sew,’’ and ‘‘Agriculture and Household Economics in 
the Rural Schools." 

‘*The Farm Orchard and Its Care’’ was the subject of a lecture 
by Prof. J. C. Cunningham of Kansas State Agricultural College. 
These numbers were interspersed by music and a few recitations 
by the school children. A ball-game between the boys of our 
school and the boys from an adjoining district finished the day’s 
program which had been planned especially for the children. 

Supt. J. H. Miller, of the College Extension department, gave 

valuable suggestions and sent us a speaker at the small cost of his 
expenses. The results of this fair are gratifying. It has brought 
the home and school in closer touch; it has inspired the children 
with the dignity of labor and increased their interest in farm 

life.—A. T. H., Leonardville, Kanass. 
is regarded as be- 


A Good Question Book ing indispensable 


by many teachers. There are several Question Books published, 
the latest and, we believe, most complete, being Seeley’s. Over 
fotty thousand copies have been sold on the “ money back if not 
satisfactory” basis and all orders are accepted with understanding 
that if not entirely satisfactory the book may be returned and the 
money will be immediately refunded. It has 426 pages, and is 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained in the following liberal 
combinations: 


Ninty-six 





With Normal Instructor ome veat...ccccc cece cee er eee eneeeeeeees $1.90 
With Primary Plans one year.......... cc eee cee eee nee e eee eeeee . 1,90 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year's Entertainments, postpaid.. 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans, er iSeke soak unas 46 1.60 
With The Pathfinder one year... . ccc cc eee eee cence eens 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher one year... 00.22... eee een eee neces 1.60 





Dansville, N. Y. 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
in The Instructor 


The Five Cent Books. it.The nstucter 


furnish the very finest sort of Supplementary Reading for all of 
the grades. These books are being adopted and used in thousands 
of schools with great acceptance. See full list on another page. 
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| You are no ter = ln then your 
momery, Send today for mz free book ‘‘How 
Remembe: noes, Tames, Studies—Develops Will, 
Qoncontration, | Self. dence, Conversation, Public 
wae Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 
MEMO: CHICAGO 








ORY SCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM TUM BLDG., 


For Shirt-Waists, 


Dresses, Men’s vests, etc., this button is far 
ahead of any gem made. 
No separate pa 
No bar or ring 4 lose, 
Always ready for use, 
Instantly adjusted, 
Try it and see how convenient is fs, 
From your dealer or us direct. 








Card of six 
25c, 30c, 35c Dept. S: E-Z-ON CO., 817 B’ way, sont York 








| Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine charact 

—no *‘tnled lines’’—no * Seaidu ion eeedeaane ree? Mecha notes.” 
Speeay, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing spare time, For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 
Correspondence Schools, 983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Lil, 














‘Dictionary of Thoughts”’ 
We have a Dictionary of Words, why 
not have a Ackeapsenic of Thoughts ? 


A Work that is to thoughts what 
a Dictionary is to words. This 
book contains over 17,000 of the 
best thoughts of 1,175 of the 
world’s greatest Authors and 
Thinkers, both ancient and mod- 
ern, 04 968 different subjects. If 
you want a thought on any sub- 
ject you look for it just as you 
do for a word in the Dictionary. 
It also contains an Author’s 
Reference Index, by which the 
thoughts of any particular Au- 
thor are quickly found. The 
greatest aid to students, teach- 
ers, speakers, and parents hav- 
ing children in school. 


We want a few more 
Agents among Teachers. 
Teachers have made big money. 
Over 70,000 already sold by teach- 
ers and students during their 
summer vacation. Our terms 
are very generous, A very 





¥. B. Diekerson, Publisher. 
8 Years Postmaster, 
Detroit, Mich, 


high-class proposition. Sample pages sent free on request, 


F. B. DICKERSON COMPANY, 


Box 7, 54 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


| MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES 


BY SAMUEL I. JONES 
12 mo. Half Leather, Attractively Ilustrated 
325 Pages. Price $1.65 Net 


Interesting, Amusing, Instructive. 

Consisting of Knotty Problems, Mathematical rec- 
reations, Solutions, Short Methods, Mathematical 
Quotations, Mensuration, Helps, etc. 

Highly commended by High School, College and 
University Professors. Address 


SAM I. JONES, Pub. and Bookseller, 


A Beautiful Gift for Last Day 


of School 


‘ Can be bought for a small 
sum,which will please both 
teacher and pupils, Send 
15c for twosamples of our 
Heavy Satin Ribbon Book 
Marks or 50c for(7)sam ples 
3 large and 4 small(sizes2°, 
x9and 13¢x9)includiny our 
new catalog and copies of 
our various poems. ‘* The 
Farewell [lessage’ 
‘“*Plowers of Memory’’ etc. You will be delighted wi'li the 
thoughts expressed in these poems. When (12) are orde: ed of 
either or both sjzes, price will be 10c and 5'sc each, = 12 * aud be 
when less are ordered. Sendatonce. If it is too late for youto 
send for samples, we can fill your order the same day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money retunded. 

Brown & Brown, Dept. 50, Dansville, N. Y- 


* LEARN AT HOM E 
+ — s is the largest and MOST OR system of 
private commercial schools in the world.’’ CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


We command the best positions in 20 cities where our Colleges are. 
ition as soon as competent. Mention course you 
particulars. 


GUNTER, TEXAS 





























You can get 2 posi 
prefer and write today for FREE Home Study Book and full 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 500 Brown Bids., PEORIA, ILL. 











or here in ourown resident 
Professions Taught by Mail ory. reed is 
Law, Pharmacy, Preparatory Medical and Nursing, Cartoonine 
Illustrating, Shorthand, Bookkeeping and Penmanship. Begii 
now, save time and money. State course desired. 


National Correspondence Schools, N-28 Penn. St. Indianapolis Ind. 
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Ask for ‘The Beauty 
in Every Jar” Line 
of Celebrated 





Toilet Specialties 


OR two generations the toilet 
specialties of the House of 
Ingram have been the choice of 

leading beauties of the age—theatrical 





and operatic stars—and hundreds of | 
thousands of women who know the | 
‘*Beauty in Every Jar’? Line and have 
long praised Ingram Products, both 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


‘-ychere is Beautyin Every 

| Jar.’? Improves bad 
complexions. Preserves 
goot complexions, QOures 
complexion faults. Is ab- 
sorbed by the skin, leaving 
it neither sticky, shiny 
nor dry. Healing. Sooth 
ing. Delightful, Creates 
or retains the natura 
beauty of youthful skin. 
Prevents pimps, black- 
heads, and removes, im- 
perfections, We and $1,00. 


Ingram’'s 

Velveola 

"The Milkweed Cream 
Face Powder, in 4 

shades. Smooth, finley 

pulverized and_ exquis- 

itely scented. Delightful 

to use eitherin connec- @ 

tion with Ingram’s Milk- 

weed Cream or otherwise. 


25e. 


Ingram’s 
Zodenta 


paste or Powder for the 
teeth. ‘“‘Keeps the 
teeth white. 

breath right” 
healthful gums, Prevents 
ferment and objectionable 
breath. Destroys bacteria 
und stops lecay, 265c, 


Ingram’s 

Eliteine 
prevents and cures 

chapped skin, Delight 
fully pleasing. Evaporates 
without leaving greasy 
or sticky feeling. Applied 
immediately after shav- 
ing, prevents irritation, 
annoyance from close 
shaving and practicall: 
all other causes, 4 


2c. 





Ingram’s 
Shaving Stick 
[" sanitary, opaque glass 
jar Forms profuse, 
creamy and lasting lather 
without drvsing or smart, 
softening the coarsest, 
most wiry beard, Uni 
versally used and publicly 
praised by particularself- 
shuversand barbers, 25c. 
(ruest Room size, 5c. 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 
Complexion Soap 
7 eeps or makes the skin 
smooth and firm 
Lathers freely and neu- 
tralizes all ill effects of 
hard or alkaline water. 
Antiseptic and sterilizing 
cells of the skin, 25c, Rec. 
ommended to _be used 
with Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

NOTE—We also recom- 
mend Ingram’s Complex- 
ion Tablets, 25c, Ingram’s 
Taleum Powder, 25c, and 
our latest delightful crea- 
tion, Ingram’s Lavender 
Ice, 25e, ‘not like ordinary 
smelling salts but better’’ 
Also Ingram’s Rouge, 50c. 








Druggists Know and Will Tell You | 
So—Or Write Direct to Us 


A Personal Test: 





To assure yourself of the value tv you | | 
of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties, write us 
siving the name and address of your || 
druggist, and we will send you FREE, |) 
through him, a box of assorted samples |) 
of our toilet essentials. Or enclose ten 
cents, and we will mail the samples 
direct to you. 











Frederick F. Ingram, President 


Frederick F. Ingram Company | 
65 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


all? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


An Alphabet Journey 
Dear Help-One-Aunothers:— 

Some day when you want something to 
vary the geography work try having the 
pupils make out an alphabet journey. It 
might be also used as an oral game some 
day when the pupils are tired and _ rest- 
less. I always encourage them to make 


| as many different constructions as pos- 


sible. As the President suggested I am 
sending one alphabet complete. Of 
course with the younger pupils, or when 
reference books are not available, some 
of the hardest letters will have to be 
omitted. 

‘fAlfred journeyed from Alaska to Ar- 
gentina. He carried with him Arctic 
apples and artichokes. 

In traveling from Boston to Bulgaria 
Bertha carried Boston baked beans and a 


Boston bull dog. ¢ 
Charles, in going from Cuba to Canada 
carried coffee and cigars. ' ‘ 


Darwin brought dates aud a dancing 
Dervish from Damascus to Denver. 

When Elizabeth went from Ecuador to 
England she carried an eagle and an’ herb 
called elecampane. 

A fancy fichu and some fine French 
fondant were carried by Irances : from 
France to Fujiyama. ; 

In making the journey from Germany 
to Galveston Gertrude carried grape juice 
and a gorgeous goldfinch. 

When Hansel went to Hammerfest from 
Hamburg he carried hemlock and lhelle- 


| bore roots hoping that they would grow 


in that climate. 
When Ida returned to India trom Ice- 
land she brouglit an iceplant and pieces 
of ivory found embedded in an iceberg. 
If Joseph had journeyed from Jerusalem 
to Jersey City he might have carried jute 
and jewels. 
When Kermit came 


from: Kinross to 


| Kentucky he brought a kilt of kersey 


and a kirtle and kerchief for Katherine. 

Lula went from Los Angeles to Louis- 
burg. She carried a box of lemons and a 
lion's skin, 

Martin brought mustard and mandarins 
from Madagascar to Maryland. 

Nitrate and a narwhale were brought 
to Nova Scotia from Norway by Norman. 

Orlando brought opals and onyx stones 
from Odessa to Ohio. 

When Phillip came to Philadelphia 
from Pekin he brought us a model of a 
pagoda and a palanquin. 

Quentin brought quicksilver and qui- 
nine from Quito to Quebec. 

Rudolph journeyed from Rome to the 
Riviera. He carried his rosary in a rose- 
wood receptacle and a rosewood rood, . 

Susan carried a small stork from Suez 


| to Singapore. 


Terence went from ‘Tiflis to Tokyo and 
carried a tambourine and a timbal, 

Ulysses came from Uruguay to the 
United States. He brought with him the 
undress uniform of a Uruguay soldier and 
an ugly umber umbrella, 

Vivian went from Venezuela to Van- 
couver. He carried a velvet vermilion 
vest and a violin. 

When Walter came to Washington from 
Winnipeg he brought a wild cat’s skin 


| and a woli’s skin. 


Xerxes went from Xenia to (E)xeter. 
He carried xanthium and ximenia. 

Yolande went from York to Yokohama, 
She carried yellow yarn and yarrow. 

Zenobia went from Zurich to Zanzibar. 
She carried carvings of a zebra and a 
zouave. —ELLA L. ADAMS, Vermont. 


Flower Riddles 

1. What did the bull do in the old wo- 
man’s china shop? Buttercups. 

2. What did the man on the ice do to 
his nose? Bluet. 

3. What facial characteristics have we 
Tulips. 

4. What do unmarried men lose? Bach- 
elor’s buttons. 

5. What followed the tax on tea? Tea- 
rose. 

6. What is often impressed on little 
boys? Lady’s slippers. 


7. What are stage-lhouses made of? 
Shamrock. 
8. What are fire-crackets? Poppy. 


g. What are they sometimes connecied 
with? Cat-tails. 

10. A fact which the cat is inclined to 
what? Rue. 

11. When you goto buy au alarm clock, 
what do you ask for? Four-o’-clock. 

12. Old fashioned flowers were planted 
in what? Primrose. —S. M. W. 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be auswered in the next 
number after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays, will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 

1, Why does a clock lose time in summer and 
gainin winter? 2. Why does ice form at night 
in the desert of Sahara, “‘where the soil is fire 
and the wind is flame’? 3. Which nation pro- 
duces annually the largest number of new books? 
4. Where was the center of population in 1790, 
aud where is it at the present time? 5. How 
many metals are more precious than gold? 
What arethey? 6, If the Almighty, in his in- 
scritable wisdom should blot all the stars out of 
existence, how many years would it be before 
we should miss a single star? 7. What were the 
animals of the carboniferous 
Colorade, 

1. In summer, by expansion [rom heat, 
a pendulum lengthens, it makes a longer 
are in swinging, and its movement is 
therefore less rapid than usual. The 
contrary is true in winter when it con- 
tracts from cold. If a spring clock also 
loses or yains time according to the sea- 
son, it is for the same cause of expansion 
or contraction, 2. As the atmosphere 
over a desert contains no moisture, there 
is nothing to prevent the radiation of the 
heat from the earth as soon as the sun 
sets. the surface of the desert being left 
very cold until the sun returns again. 
In the arid regions of our Western States, 
the nights are very much colder than the 
days for the same reason. 3. Germany, 
31,281 volumes in 1910; the United States 
next, 13,470 volumes. 4. The center of 
population of the U. S. was, im 1790, 
23 miles east of Baltimore, Md. ; in 1goo, 
6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind. 
(The census of tg10 places this a few miles 
further west) 5. Radium, one of the 
newest metals, is more precious than 
gold, Platinum, in value between silver 
and gold, ranks with them among the 
‘noble metals’’ (so called from their 
freedom of oxidation and permanence in 
air), and metals of the platinum group— 


rhodium, ruthenium, palladium,  os- 
mium and iridum—are sometimes also 
included, 6, If sucha thing could he pos- 


sible, our sun would be extinguished 


with all the rest, and there would not be | 


enongh of us left in the fragments of our 
little world to miss the light of a single 
star. The distance of the nearest fixed 
star from the earth is 25% trillion miles; 
we should see its light 4% years after its 
extinction. Others more remote would 
shine to us for 125 years after they were 
out of existence. 7. The 
that age are known by 
found in the limestone. ‘They’ were cor- 
als and crinoids, the tercbratulas and other 
bivalves, aud the more highly developed 
mollusks; but the most remarkable were 
the fishes of the lizard, 
shark types—creatures with scales, bony 
spines, long jaws witli enormous teeth, 
often veay powerlul and of great size. 

1. In what colony was a settlement founded 
which has been said to be “the first republic in 
the world to be founded on a written constitu- 
tion’? 2, By what treaty and in what year was 
the Rio Grande made the boundary of Texas? 
3- During whose administration was the first 
railroad completed to the Pacific coast? 4. 
What president was declared elected by one elec- 
toral vote? 5. Who brought about the close of 
the Russo-Japanese war ?—Hamel, Minn. 

In Conneticut, 1639; government 
founded on the ‘‘Fundamental Orders.’’ 
2, The treaty of Gaudaloupe-Hidalgo, in 
1848, at the close of the Mexican War. 
3. During Grant’s administration ; in the 
first year of the first term, 1869. 4. Pres- 
ident Hayes. 5. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then president’ of the U. S. 

Pleasc tell how to form posessive singular of 
such words as box, ox, match. 2. Has the 
capita wo. India been changed to Delhi?—A 
Michigan Subscriber, 

I. It is formed regularly by addition of 
apostrophe and ‘‘S’’. But it is better to 
avoid the use of such nouns in the pos- 
sessive case, especially tlie latter. In 


fact it would be not only awkward but 
Try Murine Eye Remedy 


S ccnieammmemeenemnaitaaed 
When NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly 





wounded Pr our Oculists—not a“ Patent 
Druggists at 25ce-H0c per bottie. Murine 


Yo ur Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
Granulated Kyelids, Ilustrated Book 
fedicine” but used in successful Physi 
cians’ Practice for many years. Now 
Care Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-e, 
omens Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


E es in each Package. MURINE is com 
dedicated to the Public and sold by | 
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their remains 
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alligator and | 








age ?—Seibert, | 








We Save You 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own Let 


r ‘assend 
Time To Pay this artis- 
No Interest— tie piano to 
No Collect- you at our ex- 
ors We pay 


praca. 
the freight. Ycupay 
nothinzdown. Try it 
for 30 days. If we cannot 
satis{'y you with the piano, we 
will pay :}he freight for its return, 
Take 8 years time to ¥ if satisfied. 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian E:cposition they won the 
highest award medal. We ofter a direct -from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices an Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality ata 
price much lower than your = 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free | 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
eure for youour Special |. 
Proposition and Prices; allio | oo 
handsomest colored ilius- if REED & SONS 
trated catalog sent free. PIANO MFG. CO. 
A 2c stamp will save hept. Ln Cor. Jackson Blvd. 
—_= a and Wabasu ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fill In 













Send me your £ ig Free Book 


and Piano Offers. 
Coupon 
NAME cccccccoccccccceccccccecccccccssccce 
Today. . 
Street.ccccccscsecsescece odes F% Dowees 


County..........State.... 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 


The sale of Vacum Cleaners, both 
hand operated and electric, is making 
agents more money than any article in 
the way of a household necessity that 
has been submitted to the people in a 
decade. $10.00 to $20.00 daily and 
then some more, if you are an or- 
ganizer. Special selling plans and de- 
tailed information with reference to 
territory furnished promptly upon re 











quest. The Golden Kod hand oper- 
ated machine is without a doubt the 
most efficient Vacum Cleaner on the 


market. Write today designating 

Department B. for free sample offer 

and full particulars. 

The Hugro Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, Iilinois 

















IMPROVED TRANSPARENT 


ELONCLASUFRoR; 


CANADA NGLAN, 
eat w GERMANY ©) AUSTRIA "NCE 


0 SEWING} NORIPPD 


DIRECTIONS. 

Y Insert pin pomt at the top line of collar, then 
holding lower line of collar frwly slightly curve 
the supporter with the other hand and dip into 
space. Adjusted m « mowent without sewing or 


“dy 


a 


screwing. 
fy MADE 2 2%, 1%. 
ZA VN SIZES %.3 34, 4 





CANNOT FALL OUT 
E-Z-ON COLLAR SUPPORT CO. 817 Bway N.Y. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE 






















By Most Advanced 
Home Study Course 
Best field for women. Thou- 
sands who have taken our 
course are earning from $15 
to$25a week. Our connection 
with many hospitals, .in this 
and other cities, enables us to 
give all necessary hospital ex- 
perience and diplomas of high- 
est standing, recognized by best 
doctors everywhere; advan- 
tages other schools can not 
give. Oldest established school 
of its kind, tenth year. Easy 
terms. Illustrated catalog 

mailed Free, Address 
ANTERICAN TRAININIG SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
1647 Le Salic Ave,, Chicago, ill, 























































































































































HERE IS THE TRIP 
THIS SUMMER 


See Panama Canal 
Before the Water is Let In 


Every patriotic School Teacher owes it to herself to see 
that greatest of engineering feats, sometimes referred to as 
the eighth wonder of the world. 


In 1913 we are told we will witness:the opening of the 
Canal, and it is now in its most interesting state with Culebra 
Cut and the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel ex- 
posed to the view of the tourist. 


The way to gois on one of our big, new, air-cooled 
steamers, specially built for tropical travel, sailing from New 
York every Wednesday and Saturday. Special Summer 
Rates in effect June 1 to September 30. 22-day cruise, in- 
cluding Jamaica, Panama Canal and Colombia, $110 ; 24-day 
cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica 
$115. Our booklet “Cruising the Spanish Main’’ tells the 
whole story. Send fora copy. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, 


New York. 
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SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Livi SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of ‘History of Education,” 
“Foundations of Education,’’ ‘‘A 
New School Management, etc., 
etc.”’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 
Petticrew, a teacher of many 
years’ successful experience in 
the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
author of Every Day Plans and 
joint editor of Normal Instructor. 








Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers The Following Topics : 





English and Algebra Methods of Teaching 
American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 

Reading Geography Lessons on Manners and 

Orthography U. S. History Morals 

Grammar Civil Government Suggestions for the Study 

Arithmetic Writing of Current Events 

Drawing School Management 


These topics are treated; 

First. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat- 
ing methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. This invalua- 
ble feature isfound in xo other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. Second. By ques- 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each subject, Third. By 
exhaustive answers to these questions. 

126 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially 
‘ bound in silk cloth, Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


You can get Seeley’s Question Book with 


Normal Instructor one year $1.90, Progressive Teacher one year $1.60. 
Primary Plans one year $1.90, Set Every Day Plans $1.60. 
PathOnder one year $1.60, Full Set Year's Entertainments $1.60. 

All eubscribers to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, either singly or in above 
combinations will receive free #4 postpaid, our new premium Book, *‘Practical 
Selections from Twenty Years of Norma! Instructor and Primary Plans.’”? 8% 


pages, cloth bound. 
Order Today —If not perfectly satisfied, te]! us and we will refund your money. 
{ 
We Want an Agent to take orders (or Seeley's Question Book and above 


combinations. Liberal cash commission. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N. Y. 































unnecessary to use ‘‘match’? and many 
other nouns in the possessive. Use instead 
a preposition to express possession; as, 
the ‘‘horns of the ox’’, the ‘tend of the 
match‘’, 2. The capital was changed to 
Delhi by order of King George of Eng- 
land during his recent visit to India at 
time of the Dunbar. 

What and where are the following: 1. Kars; 
2. Niphon; 3. Golconda; 4. Lehigh; 5. Forest 
City ; 6. Kaston ; 7. The Naze; 8. ‘The Lazzaroni; 
g. Cobi ; 10, Ormus ?—Morgan, Minn. 

I. A province of Russia, with capital 
of same name. 2. Niphon, properly Nip- 
pon or Hondo, is the largest island of 
Japan. 3. Golconda, a town in Hydera- 
bad or the Nizam’s Dominions, India; 
formerly a famous diamond depot. 4. 
Lehigh, name of a river, a county, and a 
township (in Northampton Co.) in Penn- 
sylvania. 5. The name of villages in 
several states Possibly, in this connec- 
tion, the town in Lackawanna county, 
Pennsylvania, al the head of the anthra- 
cite coal field is meant. 6. A city in 
Northampton Co., Pa.; also name of 
village in Maryland, and township in 
New York and in Massachusetts. 7. A 
cape at southern end of Norway. 8. The 
‘‘homeless idlers’’ of Venice who live by 
chance work and begging; called Lazza- 
roni (lat-sa-ro-ni) from the Hospital of 
St. Lazarus, which is their refuge. 9. 
Probably Gobi is meant, a desert region 
in central Asia. 10. An island in the 
Persian Gulf; Straits of Ormus between 
the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea ; south- 
eastern part of -Persian Gulf is called 
Gulf of Ormus. 

1. Why do storms usually occur at the time of 
the equinoxes? 2. Also give the true cause of 
the much milder climate on the western coast of 
the United States than in the same latitude on 
the eastern coast. %. And why, if there is any 
particular reason for the division of the days 
into months, February has only twenty-eight 
days.—Crosby, Wash. 

I. Storms are the result of the change 
of seasons and change in climatic con- 
ditions which come from the shifting of 
the sun’s vertical rays at the equinox 
from one side of the equator tothe other. 
Yet this change is gradual and storms do 
not necessarily occur at the exact time of 
the equinox. 2. The prevailing westerly 
winds blowing from the ocean on the 
Pacific coast produce a milder climate 
than on the Atlantic where they blow 
over the land. 3. The ancient Greeks 
divided the year into twelve months of 
twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, 
with occasionally an intercalary month 
to make the civil year agree with the 
solar year. Among the Romans February 
had origirally twenty-nine days in an 
ordinary year, but when the senate de- 
creed that the eighth month should bear 
the name of the Emperor Augustus, a day 
was taken from February and given to 
August, which had then only _ thirty 
days, that it might not be inferior to 
July, named for Julius Caesar. 

1. Who is the author of “Lucy Gray’? 2. Where 
could I get the poem, ‘‘Confirmation Children” 
(1 think that’s the title), translated from the 
Swedish language by Longfellow ?—An Old Sub- 
scriber. 

1. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 
founder of the Lake School of English 
poetry, and Poet Laureate of England 
from 1843 until hisdeath. 2. Longtellow 
has no poem entitled ‘‘Confirmation 
Children ;’’ but if you mean ‘' Children 
of the Lord's Supper,’’ which is trans- 
lated from the Swedish, that is included 
in any complete edition of Longfellow’s 
works. Itimay also be found in Werner’s 
‘*Reading and Recitation,'’ voi. 12, price 
35 cts. 

1. Give in their order the Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the world, their causes and results. 2. 
What are the Seven Wonders ofthe World? 3. 
Give the Twelve Works of Hercules? 4. Where 
can I obtain a copy of Magna Charta? 5. What 


is the situation with the Chinese and Mexican 
governments ?—G. G, P., North Carolina. 


1. The ‘‘fifteen decisive battles of the | 
world,’' according to Prof. Creasy: Mar- | 


athon (B. C. 490); the Greeks tnder 
Miltiades defeated Darius the Persian, 
and turned back the tide of Asiatic in- 
vasion. Syracuse (B. C. 413); decided 
the Spartan leadership in the Peloponue- 
sian War. Arbela (B.C. 331) ; Alexander 
the Great triumphed over the Persian 
host and captured Babylon. Metaurus 
(B. C. 207); decided the issue of Han- 
nibal’s invasion of Italy; is reckoned 
among the most important victories in 
the history of the world. Victory of 
Arminius over the Romans (A. D. 9). 
Had Arminius been defeated, says Arn- 
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For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, deli- 
cate aroma, ab- 

solute purity 

and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, -it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 





53 Highest Awards in 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 























Double Time to Pay 


p° not think of buying a Piano or Organ anywhere until yor 
learn ab8ut the New Cornish Oredit 

Plan. This offer is the most liberal ever oo 

made by any reputable manufacturer. 
You choose your own terms. You make 
your own arrangements, We give you as many years 
o: -redit as you need. We make the payments 
<4 cmell as necessary to suit your convenience, 


¢ 


OPN 


PIANOS and ORGANS: 
are sold direct from the factory at a saving to 
you of one-third more. You deal with the 
makers, not any agents. All instruments are 
sent ona YEAR'S FULL TRIAL, We pay 
the freight and guarantee your satisfaction 
no matter where you live. Send today for 
the new Cornish Book for 1912 and the most 
liberal credit offer ever made. 


Cornish Zo., Wasryustem, 
Established 50 Years. 


GET YOUR SHARE 


Large profits—easiest—fastest—biggest 
seller on the market today. National 
Self-Heating Gasoline Iron sells every- 
where—town or country. Join our 
force of enthusiastic agents now. No 











Ragn ‘ 
‘ yt ™ time to lose. Complete demonstrating 
+ | ee outfit $4.50. Write for the facts. 

National Stamping & Electric Works 
427 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


V AC ATION Special for Teachers 

Sample of our $1.50, highly pol- 
ished, black hard rubber barrel and cap, Fully 
Warranted Fountain Pen for names and addresses 
of ten students and 50c cash. Built for service, and 
will be replaced with a new one if it fails to give abso- 
lute satisfaction three years, Fitted with 14k gold filled 
pen. If upon examination you consider it equal to the 
usual $2.00 to $3.50 pen, send us 50c more, Otherwise 
return it and get your money and postage. Special 
inducement for you to handle them in your schools. 
Jennings Variety Store, Winnsboro, Texas. 


Hundreds are doing it 
Teachers every week. Mrs. Lang- 
ham, teacher, $44 a week. 


Ear Nl $25 Mrs. George, $1200 per 


year. Agreeable, easy 
work. All or spare time. 

Per Week A card will bring full de- 

tails. Send now. 

Queen Fabric Mfg. Co., Dept. T., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summer Employment jni's brand new ue of 

toilet preparations—light work, big protits—no Capital 


required—full particulars by writing to the 
Re-al Chemical Co., 1340 Granville Ave., Chicago Dept.N.L 






























\ Saul aw. I will ourtn and me prot 
i 'Lossous ta Penmanship ‘Address 


=I : ‘ented. Lessons in by mail. 
W. A. Bode, Expert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- 
alty. Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues. 
KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 25 East 14th St.» New York 


Normal School of Dancing 
AUBURN. N. Y. July 8—27—’12. 
Aesthetic, Ball-Room, Folk, Interpretive and 
Norma! Training. Individual attention our aim. 
For information write now to 
Miss Pauline Titus, 24 Grover St., Auburn,N. Y- 
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old, ‘‘our German ancestors would have . w, ott Engraving Co., 1939 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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Vacation Voyages 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal and 


45 





Costa Rica at Special Low Rates 
From: June to October 


Col. Goethals says: “Now is the time to see the Pan- 
ama Canal, before the water is turned in and the engin- 
eering wonders of the century disappear from view. 


Weekly Sailings —The Prinz Steamers of the 


TLAS SERVICE 


Equipped with modern appliances insure absolute comfort at sea. 


Round trip from New York to Kingston and 
Montego Bay, Jamaica and Santiago, Cuba 


PITTSBURGH 


Only one class. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


$75 


A 25-day Cruise to Cuba, Jamaica, Colon, and Costa Rica with the privilege of a stop-over of one 
or two weeks at Kingston, Jamaica, either Northbound or Southbound. Berth and 
meals included, with use of steamer as hotel while in port. Ample time for sightseeing. 
Other Tours, 11 to 24 Days. 


HAMBURG-~AMERICAN LINE, 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 


$115 


Write for full information. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











been enslaved or exterminated, and the | king of Gades, and brought to Argos his 


great English nation would have been 
struck out of existence. Chalonsz(A. D. 
732): defeat of Attila and his horde of 
Turanians; saved Europe to Christianity 
and Aryan civilization. Tours (A. D. 
732) ; Charles Martel defeated the Sara- 
cens and saved Europe from Moliamme- 
dan dominion. Hastings (1066); the 
Norman Conquest of England. Orleans 





| 


| 


flocks which lived on luman_ bodies; 
gathered apples from the garden of the 
Hesperides; descended into hell and 
brought back the three-lheaded dog Cer- 
berus. 4. In ‘‘ Magna Charta and Other 


| Great Charters of England,’’ B. C. Bar- 


(1429); Joan of Arc raised the siege of | 
| 5. China has becomea republic; Mexico, 


that city and secured the independence 


of France. Defeat of the Spanish Armada |! 


(1588) ; crushed the hopes of Spain and 
of the papacy in England. Blenheim 
(1704). ‘‘It was a famous victory’’ (see 
Southey’s poem, ‘‘ Battle of Blenheim’) ; 
one of Marlborough’s brilliant successes 
in War of the Spanish Succession; ruined 
the fortunes of the French in Germany. 
Pultowa (1709); Peter the Great saves 
Russia from conquest by Charles XII of 
Sweden. Saratoga (1777), in which Gen. 
Gates defeated Burgoyne, and decided the 
fate of America. Valmy (1792); the 
allied armies under the Duke of Bruns- 
Wick were defeated by the French revo- 
lutionists and the Revolution was suffered 
togoon. Waterloo (1815); ended Na- 
poleon’s career, 2. As reckoned by the 
ancient Greeks, they were the Egyptiau 
Pyramids ; the Temple, walls, and Hang- 
ing Garden of Babylon; the Greek statue 
ot Jupiter at Olympia; the Temple ot 
Diana at Ephesus; the Mausoleum, or 
monument to Mausolus, at Halicarnassus ; 
the Pharos, or lighthouse, at Alexandria; 
the Colossus of Rhodes, a brazen statue 
of Apollo. 3. During the twelve years 
when by decree of Jupiter, Hercules was 
under command of Eurystheus, he killed 
the Nemaean lion ; destroyed the Lernaean 
liydra with a hundred heads; captured 
alive the famous stag with golden horns 


and brazen feet; captured alive the wild | 


boar which ravaged the neighborhood of 
Erymanthus ; cleaned the Augean stables 
where 3000 oxen had heen confined for 
many years; killed the carnivorous birds 
which infested Arcadia, near Lake Stym- 
phalus; captured alive the prodigious 
wild boar of Crete; obtained the mares of 
Diomedes which fed on human flesh; 
obtained the girdle of the queen of the 
Amazons; killed the monster of Geryon, 





rington, Kd., Campbell, Philadelphia, 
publishers; price, $2.00. Also in ‘‘Old 
South Leaflets, No. 5; Boston, Directors 
of the Old South Work ; paper, five cents. 


having revolted against President Diaz 
last year, and elected Francisco Madero 
in his place, is now in the midst of a 
revolution against Madero. 


1, What is the “fall line’? 2. What is meant 
by “horse latitudes’? 3. Has the south pole 
been discovered? If so, what is the distance 
between it and the north pole? 4. Name three 
ways that Congress may be adjourned. 5. What 
is meant by a pocket veto? 6. Name the states 
that have public Jands. 7. Why do not all coun- 
tries use the same kind of money? 8. Name the 
State officers of Mississippi, and the salary of 
each,—Smith Co., Miss. 


I. It is the boundary between the older, 
higher lands of a continent, and the low 
sandy plains of the ‘coast; cailed ‘‘fall 


line’’ because the rivers having cut faster | 


into the soft clays and sands of the 
plains than into the hard rocks of the 
older land, their slopes are increased and 
their courses broken by rapids and falls. 
2. A belt of calms in each hemisphere 
between tle region of the trade winds 
and the westerlies, where tlie air of the 
antitrades is steadiy settling; called horse 
latitudes, because vessels in the carrying 
trade, when becalmed in these belts, have 
been obliged to lighten cargo by throw- 


| ing horses and other freight overboard. 


3. The discovery of the South Pole by 
Captain Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 
has been announced. The poles being 
the extremities of the eartl’s axis, are 
180 degrees of latitude from each other, 
or a distance in miles equal to 180 times 
69.16, since 69.16 statute miles make one 
degree of latitude. This distance, how- 
ever, has been known as well as all other 
distances dependent upon latitude, with- 


‘that when this 


as- 


on passing a motion 
sembly adjourns,it adjourn to meetat some 


future specified time.’’ (From Reed's 
Rules of Parliamentary Law) 5. When 
the president does not approve a bill and 
yet is unwilling to veto it, unless he re- 
turn it within ten days, it becomes a law 
without his signature. But if a bill 
which he does not approve comes to him 
within ten days of the ajdournment of 
Congress, he has merely to retain it and 
it fails to become a law. This is called 
a pocket veto. 6. The states not included 
in the list of ‘‘public land States and 
Territories,’’ are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, N. Ilampshire, N. Jersey, 
N. York, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and the Virginias; the others, 
therefore, are the ones that have the pub- 
lic lands. 7. For the same reason that 
all do not speak the same language; the 
difference in each case arises from thie 
difference in theit history. 8. Governor, 
Earl Brewer; Lieut.-Governor, Theo. G. 
Bilbo; Sec’y of State, J. W. Power; 
Treas., P. S. Stovall; Auditor, D. L. 
Thompson; Supt. of Education, J. N. 
Powers ;‘Attorney-Gen., Ross A. Collins; 
| Adjutant-Gen., Arthur Tridge; Land 
| Commissioner, M. A. Brown; Com. of 
Agriculture, H. E. Blakeslee; Com. of 
Insurance, T. M. Henry. Salary of 
Governor, $4,500; of other officials, not 
| given in general statistics. (Note. Your 
| problems will be answered later.) 








Please analyze the following sentence: 
“Alas for those who never sing 
But die with all their music in them.” 
—An Iowa Subscriber. 





Complex-exclamatory sentence, begin- 
ning with the interjection ‘‘alas,’’ equiv- 

| alent to ‘‘Ah, wretched it is for those.’’ 
| The meaning is therefore,‘‘ Alas wretched 
| it is for those:’’ ‘‘it is’’ understood is 
| principal clause; ‘‘for those’’ is phrase 
| modifier of ‘‘alas.’’ Dependent clause is 
adjective modifier of ‘‘those’’; subject 
‘*who ;’’ compound predicate ‘‘sing’’jand 


out the discovery of the poles. 4. It may | ‘‘die,’’ connected by ‘‘but;’’ ‘‘never’’ 


adjourn on simply passing a motion to 


|is adverb modifier of ‘‘sing;’’ ‘‘with all 


adjourn ; on passing a motion to adjourn | their music in them’’ is adverb plirase 
to meet at some future specified time ; and ' wodifier of ‘‘die,.’’ 


} 
\ 





A Salary During the Summer 
to Reliable Teachers 


To introduce in each county 


WHITE RIBBON CONCENTRATED 
NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING 


In tubes. Saves }4 the cost. Samplesfree, LEvery- 
body buys and reorders, 


$2.50 per Day Salary 


and additional commission or straight commission of 
50% if preferred, 
Write at once, 80 we can assign you territory. 


J.S. Ziegler Co., 443 C Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market 
MSS, SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten, Send for leatlet K, 
References; Edwin Markham and others. Estab. 1800 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 433) \Y 2: 
Go to Europe at Our Expense 4°", ou & 


small parties. Write today for planand programs, Also 
Holy Land Tours, Tours for Teachers, Splendid values, 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box Z, Wilmington, Delaware 


r Do You Want a Good 
Position as a Traveling 
orSaleswoman 


Where Can You Earn From $1,000 to 
i) $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 
We will teach you to be an expert 
Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
in six to eight weeks and our Pree 
Employment Bureau will assist 
you to secure a good position 
~ where youcanearn good wages 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. If you want toenter the 
best paid, most independent pro- 
fession in the world, write today 
for our handsome free catalog, 
“‘A Knight of the Grip,’’ also testi- 
monial letters from a thousand stu 

dents we have recently placed in 
good positions; list of positions 
now open, and full particulars of the 
special offer we are now making new 
students. Addressour nearest office. 

> Dept. 45, National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n 
Chicago. New York KansasCity Seattle 

New Orleans Toronto 



































Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
es prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
«@ Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
P Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assiat 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Corman pas Bor 4 
Principal colleges, 250 catalog free, Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 167, SPR 1ELD, MASS. 
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/Teaching 
Agriculture 


Free, a limited number of booklets for Eighth 
Grade and High School pupils. 

In ‘“The Story of Bread’’, the ages-old story of furnishing 
the world with bread is retold in a simple, fascinating way. 

‘*For Better Crops’? contains articles by Professor Holden, 
the Iowa corn expert; Professor Hopkins, the soil connoisseur; 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Willett M. Hays; and half-a- 
dozen other authorities on subjects relating to crops. 
The Almanac is both an almanac and a 
tables 


cyclopedia containing 
articles on agriculture, sanitation, of interest, weights, 
measures, ete. 

These booklets are published by the I H C Service Bureau 
and are a part of its work for crop improvement. (Read page 93 
of the Almanac.) All three books are artistic and full of valuable 
information. Write for sample copies.e 

‘The Dawn of Plenty’’, a most interesting lecture, illustrated 
with motion pictures, colored views, and novel pictorial effects is 
now being booked for next season—in lecture courses, schools, and 
Write for beautiful descriptive circular. 


colleges, 


The I H C Service Bureau, 
814 Harvester Building, Chicago 














The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different grades, 
appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other 
special occasion occurring during the month. 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro- 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired. 

For General Use. While the arrangement 
of THe YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS is based on 
various complete programs as above stated, 
the material is equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 
set programs or otherwise, as Jlesired. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both pri- 
mary and more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful, 

Size. Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 
4o to 48 double column pages each, size 5%4x8% in. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers, 












Any Number (designate by month)...... -.$ .15, postpaid 

e Any Two Numbers........ Sabccpabepbanesne s.seeee +25, postpaid 

The Price Any Five Numbers .60, postpaid 
The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 1.00, postpaid 


| The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound vol...1.50, postpaid 
All orders for the Year's Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


NEW COMBINATION RATES IN EFFECT JUNE 1, 1912 
The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as follows: 





With Normal Instructor, One year..............cceeeeeeeees pubncubsssctcteccesSaesnaah $1.90 
Wath) Drimabey Plans, ONC Gear. ..........00000....c.crsenecesesvoncccssccscsceccoeseess 1.90 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans... .........:.ccseeee ceceseeeseeeeeees . 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book...............cccescccssssssssccsseseseeressoreceseeascees 1.60 
With The Pathfinder, ONE ear..................ccccecccescssceeenesses ape cee eed 1.60 


All subscribers to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, either singly or in above combi- 
nations, will receive free and postpaid our new Premium Book “Practical Selections trom 
Twenty Years of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.” 320 pages, cloth bound. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














| ers falls far below the country-wide aver- 


| is less than $300; in two, less than $250. 


Education in the United States 


Both the bright and the dark sides of 
the American educational system are dis- 
cussed by Dr. P. P. Claxton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in his 
annual review of educational conditions, 
soon to be issued for free distribution by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

Dr. Claxton notes that the average 
number of days attended by each child 
enrolled in the public schools increased 
in the first decade of this century by 
almost fourteen per cent. Nevertheless, 
he points out, tiie average daily attend- 
ance of these children is still only 113 
days in the year, or less than five and 
three-fourths months. Assuming that 
this rate of attendance shall continue 
through the thirteen years (five to eight- 
een) the average amount of schooling 
received by each child of the scliool 





population will be only 1,046 days ora | 
little more than five years of ten school 
months each. 

The average monthly salary for male 
teachers has increased about thirty-eight 
per cent in the decade under discussion, 
while female teachers are getting twenty- 
seven per cent more than in Igoo, At 
the same time the average wages for pub- 
lic school teachers all over the country, 
including teachers in tiie wealthy cities 
and in the high schools, is less than $500, 
about $3.00 a day for the actual number 
of days taught, about $1.60 a day for the 


| 
| 





actual working days of the year. In this 
connection, Dr. Claxton says that it | 


should be remembered that teachers are 
expected to give their entire time either 
to the actual work in the schoolroom, to 
school work which must be done out of 
school hours, or to preparing themselves, 
in summer schools and elsewhere, for | 
better service. Clearly there must be a 
large increase in the salaries of teachers 
before we may expect the efficient service 
which is desirable. 

In some states the wage scale for teach- 


age. Thus, Dr. Claxton observes: ‘‘In 
eleven states the average annual salary 
for teachers is less than $400; in eight it 


For salaries like this it is clearly im- 
possible to hire the services of men and | 
women of good native ability and suffi- 

cient scholarship, training, and experi- | 


,ence to enable them to do satisfactory 





work.’’ Moreover, ‘‘a very large per 
cent of the teachers are men and women 
less than twenty-one years old. In the | 
country at large less than one-half had 
adequate preparation for their work. In 
some states less than twenty-five per cent | 
have had the full preparation given by 
normal schools and in most of tiie states 
less than ten per cent of the teachers in 
the country schools have had such prepara- | 
tion. Few continue to teach long enough | 
to gain wisdom and skill from experi- | 
ence. In several states from twenty to | 
thirty per cent of the teachers every year | 
are beginners. In a few states the aver- 
age length of service is less than four 
years of six months each.’’ 
Dr. Claxton also remarks tlHfat the 
number of public high schools in this 
country for the period 1900-1910 increased | 


| more than seventy per cent, and that the 








number of high school pupils jumped 
more than seventy-six percent. Ilow- 
ever, there is still much room for im- 
provement. Says Dr. Claxton: ‘‘The 
United States Bureau of Education has 
no reliable statistics on the subject, but 
it is quite probable that less than half 
the children of the country finish well 
more than the first six grades, only about 
one-fourth of the children ever enter 
high school, less than eight in every 100 
do the full four years of high school 
work. Fewer than five in each 100 
receive any education above the high 
school.’" 


| 








A. J. Nystrom & Co. of Chicago, sole U. S. 
Agents for the W. & A. K. Jolinston Maps and 
Charts, have moved into their new offices in the 
Studebaker building, one block from the Audi- 
torium Hotel and in the midst of the Chicago 
educational publishers. 

Nine years ago 1200 square feet was ample—to- 
day this company utilizes 12,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

‘These increased facilities represent the appre- 
ciation of accurate aud reliable apparatus. 
manifested by educato.s and educational insti- 
tutions and the business building power of “the 
square deal.” 

A. J. Nystrom & Co, handle the most complete 
line possible of schvol maps, globes and charts, 
which with their new department of Natural | 
Science Apparatus for Visual instruction, form | 
an exhibition that unquestionably chalienges | 
the careful inspection of all up-to-date educators | 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study 
music lessons into all parts of America, and will give 
you absolutely free instruction if you willsimply rec- 
ommend the International Institute to your friends 
after you learn to play. 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass instruments, Cello and 
Sight Singing. You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet by our wonderfully simple and thorough 
method, you can soon learnto play. If you are an 
advanced player you will receive special instruction, 

Our lessons are seat weekly. They are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any person or 
little child whocan read English, Photographs and 
drawings make everything plain. 

If you accept our free tuition offer you will beasked 
to pay only a very small amount (averaging 14 cents a 
week) to cover postage and necessary sheeg music, 
We have successfully taught others and we can suc- 
cessfully teach you, 

Write today for our Free booklet, which explains 
everything. It will convince youand cost you nothing, 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 340, New York 
Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or cr dit. 


BECOME b WURSE| 


We Can Train You 


AT HOME 


{n Spare Time 













Graduate Nurses Receive 
A Week 
To show how we can thoroughly train you*at home 
to be a professional nurse and to absolutely prove thar 


our system of over 50 parts 1s wonderfully practical—we 


will send you the fist, 


INSTRUCTION PAPER FREE 


(30 pages) Civing information very valuable to ANYONE regarding | 








the care of the sick 


HIGHEST WECOMMENDATIOGN OF PROMINENT PIYSICIANS 


We Assist You to. 


EARN WHILE LEARNING 


Waite Now for Free Instruction 







Paper and Descriptive Catalogue) 


National School of Noise 


Dect 2 ELMIRA, NEW YORK 














MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
show for it. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sell them, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110. 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACK, NEW YORK 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 


Hundreds of dollars have been made in successful 
songs. Send usyour WORDS or MELODIES. Accept- 
ance guaranteed ifavailable. Washington only place to 
secure copyright. 

Desk 149, 


H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 

Do you want your 
Song Writers songs pubtiohed free 
by reliable publishers? Write us for particulars. 
IMPERIAL ARR. CO., Suite 91, No. 25 W.42d St., Naw York 


INVENTIONS — toast visite’ mc. co., Se: Lou's, Mo. 


r WITHOUT 
A FIRE 


leasant way. Mrs. 
ins, Mich. writes, “*Have 
ironed 6 years with perfect 
satisfaction.”” Mrs. Timm, O. 
says, ““Couldn’t think of iron- 
ing without it.’’ 


' 
Improved Monitor Sad Iron 
Self-Heating. Not Sold in Stores. 
Strong, light, handsome--durabI®, Easy 
to operate; heat reguiated instantly; no dirt—no odor. 
WANTED AGENTS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS. 
“* $10. to $20.00 a day. No experience 
uired. Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., 
cleared over $5,000in 1 yr. Trimmer, 
Ill, writes. *‘Sold 12 in 10 hours.”’ 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14.00 in § 
day. Send for big, colored 
circular, full size and interior 
view of iron, Exclusive selling 
hts—no charge forterritory, 
~ Monitor Sad Iron Co, 
142 Wayne St. 














Washington, D. C. 
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Teaching with Motion Pictures 


By Edwin L. Barker of the I. H. C. Serv- 
ice Bureau 

Action isa universal language. Like 
music, action is understood the world 
over. We may or may sot catch your 
words, but we catch the action which 
accompanies your words. And so we are 
made to understand—i!f not through the 
ear, then through the eye. I think you 
will agree with me that the things we 
remember longest are the things we see. 


| agricultural prosperity 
| is daily becoming more and more of a | 
two factors reinforce | 
demand for more and better | 





For these, and many other good reasons, 
motion pictures as an educational force 
have arrived. By this I do not mean that 
our schoolhouses are to be changed into 
picture theatres for the amusement of 
boys and girls, Oh, no. The theatres 
will continue to fill their own place in 
their own way, and they will prosper 
just in proportion to the standard of their 
entertainments. Their standards are grow- 
ing better for the reason that people are 
demanding better pictures. The pictures 
in the schools will entertain—deliglit- 
fully so, maybe; but above all else they 
will be educational—they will teach,— 
instruct the pupils in one of the strongest 
and most impressive ways. Almost any 
subject may be taught, or made clearer 
by the aid of motion pictures. Aside 
from impressing pupils and making un- 
forgetable, events and places in history, 
scientific experiments, scenic wonders, 
the growing ot crops, mining, the manu- 
facture of things we wear and use—aside 
from these and other items of interest, 
pictures attract and hold the attention of 
pupils. For the past four or five years, 
methods of teaching and motion pictures 
have been drawing closer together. Now 
educators are convinced of the value of 
motion pictures, and picture manufac- 
turers begin to realize the importance of 
the educational film. 

Three obstacles have stood in the way | 
of motion pictures becoming generally 
used in the schools. These were lack of 
a cheap machine, an easily understood 
machine, and a cheap film. All of these 
had to come before schools everywhere 
could begin the use of motion pictures. 
And they are all here. I saw them the 
other day—in the new Edison machine. 
The machine is very simple, and it will 
project both slides and motion pictures. | 
A child can operate the machine. It may 
be attached to an ordinary electric light, 
or acetylene may be used. The largest 
picture that can be shown is four and 
one-half by six feet, which, however, is 
large enough for the average schoolroom. 

The film is very different from the 
standard professional film. To begin 
with, it is smaller, and it costs oniy 
about one-fiftii as much as the film used 
in the theatres. Thiat is to say, a thous- 
and feet of professional film costs about 
f1uo, while the same service is rendered 
hy the educational film—price $20.00. 
The pictures on this film are exceedingly 
small, and here are three rows of pictures 
instead of one, as we have been accus- 
tomed to see. Thus, the film is run 
through the machine, then slipped over 
a noteh and run through again, and fin- 
ally it is run through for the third time. 
The pictures are clear and distinct, and 
one never thinksabout their being smaller 
than the pictures shown in the theatres. 

Just now text-book writers are writing 
scenarios for motion pictures, which will 
serve to illustrate, as it were, the pages 
of the books used in schools. To illus- 
trate: The class in history has read all 
that pertains to the writing and signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Then follows a motion picture, which 
accurately presents this historic incident 
and fastetts in the mind of the pupil, as 
nothing else can do, an enacted scene of 
all he had studied. The field for motion 
pictures is as broad as the universe, and 
almost as interesting—to the child mind, 
atleast. It will take some time to secure 
a large number of educational films, but 
this work is bound to grow to enormous 
proportions, and before very long it will 
be possible for a school to supplement 
alinost any study with motion pictures. 

Think of the interest these pictures will 
add to school work! Few pupiis will 
care to play truant when motion pictures 
are on view. And many small boys and 
girls will really have a pretty good idea 
of history, geography, agriculture, and 
so forth, before able to read. Motion 
pictures in the schools are in the line of 
development—so many educators believe. 
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Agricultural Teachers Needed 


welfare depends upon 
; agriculture itselt 


The national 


science ; and these 
the pressing 
agricultural education among the rural 
population. But where are the teachers 
ot agriculture coming from? This qnes- 
tion is raised by A. C. Monahan, Spec- 
ialist in Rurai Kducation of the United 
States Bureau of Kducation, in a bulletin 
just issued by the Bureau for free 
distribution. 


‘At present nearly 2,000 high schools | 


are teaching agriculture, the course being 


taken by an aggregate of some 37,000 
pupils,’? Mr. Monahan writes. ‘‘But in 


all these schools, only a very few besides 
those giving four-year courses in this 
subject have instructors with a college or 
normal school training in scientific agri- 
culture, while a large percentage of the 
active teachers with this training have 
had no training in psychology or peda- 
gogy. Probably no one factor has had 
greater influence in retarding the intro- 
duction of substantial courses in agricul- 
ture in all those high schools wiiose 
pupils are drawn in large numbers from 
farming districts, than the shortage of 
properly qualified teachers. It will be 
several years before the supply of inen 
available as instructors in agriculture 
will be sufficient to meet the demand. 
Although the ‘salaries paid are from 50 
to 100 per cent higher than are those for 
instructions in other subjects in second- 
ary schools, the State colieges of agri- 
culture are finding difficulty in persuad- 
ing men to qualify specially tor teach- 
ing, because even these salaries are not 
equal to those paid the graduates of these 
institutions in the agricultural industries. 

‘It is important, however, that prop- 
erly trained men be obtained. Agricul- 


| 





ture as a high-school science has not yet | 


been developed into good pedagogical 
form and until it is so developed a higher 
grade, better trained teacher is needed 
for the agricultural subjects than for any 
other subject in the high-school curric- 
ulum. Men for this work need a liberal 
education in the general culture subjects, 
together with special training: First, in 
the physical and natural sciences, partic- 
ularly in their relations to the science 
and art of agriculture ; second, in tech- 
nical and practical agriculture and farm 
practice; third, in rural sociology and 
agricultural economics; fourth, in gen- 
eral psychology and pedenogy : fifth, in 
special agricultural pedayogy, including 
the history of agric ultural po industrial 
education, the place and purpose of agri- 
culture in the high school, special 
methods of teaching agriculture, and 
other similar aspects of agricultural teach- 
ing. The opportunity for such prepara- 
tion is offered by several of the State | 
coileges of ayriculture.’’ 

The Bureau of Education’s bulletin, 
which is entitled ‘‘Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools,’’ 


| 
| 
| 


will be sent | 


free upon request to the Commissioner of | 


Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. Among the topics 
covered in the Bulletin are the follow- 
ing: Essentials in a State system of agri- 
cultural education; the need for reliable 


scientific data regarding the rural prob- | 


lem; and the proper equipment of an 
agricultural high school. A bibliography 
of recent publications of the Bureau uf 
Education which deal with agricultural 
education is also included. 


Some Schoolroom Answers 


James I. died from argue. 


An angle is a triangle with only two | 


sides, 

Parallel lines are the same distance all 
the way, and do not meet unless you 
bend them. 

Horse power is the distance one horse 
can carry a pound of water in an hour. 

Gravitation is that which if there were 
none we should all fly away. 

In India a man out of cask 
marry a woman out of anotlier cask. 

The Rhine is bordered by wooden 
mountains. 

Algebraic symbols are used when you 
do not know what you are talking about. 

A renegade is a man who kills a king. 


Come forth into the light of things ; 
Let nature be your teacher.— Wordsworth. 


may not | 


| 
| 











Inspire the Children 
With Love For 
the Country 


Teach Them Farming—No Other Study 
So Fascinating—No Orher Field So Open 


Even if the teaching of agriculture is not yet 
compulsory in your school, you owe it to your 
pupils to instruct them in this most important 


industry. 


And you should begin now to prepare yourself 
for the time when farming will be taught in 


every school. 


It's bound to come. 


As it becomes harder and harder to wrest a 
livelihood from the crowded cities, the neces- 
sity for teaching farming in the schools of the 
country is more and more appreciated. 


In seventeen states agriculture has been made a 


part of the regular school course. 
rapidly fall into line. 


Others will 


There is no more practica/and pleasurable way 


for you and your scholars to secure a 


knowl- 


edge of farming than through the pages of 


FARM JOURNAL 


‘Unlike Any Other Paper’’ 


This “little paper,’ 


> with the biggest circulation of any 


farm paper, is edited by practical farmers for practical 


farmers. 


No idealistic theories, no sleepy preachments, no dry-as- 
dust statistics—just interesting, practical common-sense 
facts about — and farm life—with a plentiful 


seasoning of quaint 


umor and homely philosophy. 


It pictures the country and its people as they really are, 


and it is as wholesome as a breath of country air. 


No 


nasty advertisements nor anything else that children 


shouldn’t read. 


Farm Journal also contains valuable housekeeping hints 
and splendid articles from sensible women which will 
prove of special interest and benefit to school girls. 


It is already used as a text book in numbers of schools 


and is read by thou- 
sands of school officials, 
teachers and scholars. 
Let us send you 


Sample Copies Free 
So that you may judge 
it for yourself—then 
you'll gladly pay $1.00 
to have it come to you 
monthly for 5 years. 
Use the coupon. 


FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 








FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 


Name +1 cag 





Address a 


Name of School cial 


Name of Chaiiman of School Board 


Address 
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tion it gives its agents. 


The Provident Life & Trust 


Company of Philadelphia 


Write for information to 


ness is largely owing to this careful training. 


is noted throughout the insurance world for the careful instruc- 


Their conspicuous success in the busi- 


a Thomas Moore, Manager of Insurance Department 


Philadelphia 


Home Office, 


| English 
(Continued from page 18) 


jeihiun? 12. What is a participial phrase? 


13. What isa gerund? 14. How does a 
| gerund differ from a paticiple? 15. In 


the sentence, ating rapidly ts injurious, 
show that ealzng is used partly as a verb 
and partly as a noun. 16. Jn the sen- 
tence, Zaking a chair, he made himself 
at home, is taking a gerund or a parti- 
ciple? Why? 
THE OLD WATER-MILL 
Wild ridge on ridge the wooded hills 
arise, 
Between 
skies 
Pilot great clouds like towering argosies, 
And hawk and buzzard breast the azure 
breeze. 
With many a foaming fall and glimmer- 


whose breezy vistas gulfs of 











AGENTS 


Read every word of this remarkable offer. I offer — honest men an opportunity to get 
No experience necessary. 
Work at home or traveling—all or aan time—be your own boss. 
H. C. Wingo sold 720 machines in six weeks, 


into business of their own, 
body enthusiastic. 


just as much as my other men are making. 


profit $1,080.00. Stauffer sent third order for 300 machines, 
day. Kirgan sold six in 10 minutes, Biggest, easiest lightning geller of the age. Half-minute 


demonstration does the trick. 
A positive Automatic Razor Sharpéner—Absolutely Guaranteed. 









Only Machine Made that Hones as well as Strops Any Razor 








$100.00 Reward va Py a 
any razor--old style or safety-- 
does not need 








00% profit. 


1*45to°90a Week 


Sells on sight. Every- 


Stevenson averaging 30 salesa 


A REVELATION 
NEW BUSINESS 











Make 





ze) gether NOW, 


Abso- 
lutely 
perfect 
in ite work. Has 
roved its value by 
« demand of thou- 
eands of razor users ig 
every part of the U. 8. 


FAIL SHARPE 
money. 
















I've got the plan and the goods. 
you succeed—prompt shipments—absolute square dea 


The Only Successful Invention 
Of Its Kind in Existence 


Only machine that brings toa keen, smooth, 
velvety edge every razor, safety or old style. 
Grand Free Advertisin 
ductory Plan starts you, 
igh class work, fascinating, permanent. 
SEND NO MONEY. 
t once and 


can easily be pode as gales agent for the yog A wonderful NEVER 
NER, Everybody eager to 

ortunity th at insistently knocks for recognition. 
Mi Attain a phenomenal success, 
E wonrae help 


buy. 


Special Intro- 
ou must succeed, 


Send name and address 
a get complete information, to- 
gether v with Free Tria ort Investigate. 


THE NEVER FAIL CO. 


] 4 1 0 Colton Bldg. TOLEDO, oO. 











golden op- 
Get busy. 





Let's get to- 









































| Of lapis-lazuli and clirysoprase, 





On the way to or from the Convention, stop at 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 








NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th St. 
50th St. Subway and 53 St. Elevated 
Cars from Grand Central Depot 
cars from 


Near 
“Broadway.” 
pass the door, also 7th Ave. 
sylyania Station. 


Kept by a former Teacher 
Ideal location near Theatres, Shops, 
and Central Park. 

New and Fireproof. Strictly First 
Class. Prices Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath and Up. 


Special Rates For Teachers 
10 Minutes Walk to twenty Theatres 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Penn- 


| extended meanings and notice thie result. 


| usual use of words do you. discover?’’ 











athy, 





little cost. 


justified by results. 
to 15.000 dollars a year. 
Catalog and information Free. 


Inter eationnl College of Chiropractic Spondy lotherapy 
“The College of Qualit 


Good every where, 


KLTOOoO TRUE 


*“*Once a Teacher Always a Teacher.”’ 
Why not get more money for less work. 
Better than Medicine, Dentistry or Osteo 

The wave of popular favor for Chiropractic Spondylotherapy is 
Day and Evening course, 
Half course may be pursued at home, 


A Profession easy to learn, at 


Graduates earn from 2. 
Finish here. 


Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

















Pw. th 


“Howto 


enclose stamp. ., Write 


I TEACH BY MAIL, 
WRITE FOR wd FREE BOOK 
Penman” 

and beautiful spabienene. Your 

name elegantly Sag a 


BLYN, 425 Meyer Bidg., Kansas. city, Mo, 


WEDDI N 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
styles, best quality, prepaid auywhere, MONOGRAM 
100 VISITING CARDS, 50¢. Write for samples. 

185 + Street, Boston, 


Lates 
" STATIONERY. 
EST. 








INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


ing reach 

Of placid murmur, under elm and beech, 

The creek goes twinkling through long 
gleams and gloonis 

Of woodland quiet, summered with per- 
fumes; 

The creek, in whose clear shallows min- 
now-schools 

Glitter or dart; 

pools 

blue kingfishers and 

haunt; 

That, often 
flaunt 

Of blackberry-lilies—where they feed or | 
hide— 

Trail a lank flight along the forestside 

With every clangor, Here a sycamore 


and by whose deeper 
| 





The the herons 





startled from the freckled 


Smooth, wave-uprooted, builds from 
shore to shore | 
A headlong bridge; and there, a storm. | 


hurled oak 
Lays a long dam, 


where sand and gravel 


choke 
The water’s lazy way. Ilere mistflower 
blurs 


Its bit of heaven; there the ox-eye stirs 
Its gloaming hues of pear] and gold ; and 
here, 





A gray, cool stain, like dawn’s own at- 

mosphere, 

The dim wild carrot lifts its crumpled 
crest ; 


And over all, at slender flight or rest, 
The dragon-flies, like coruscating rays | 


Drowsily through the summer 
days: 

And, dewlap-deep, here from the noon- 
tide heat 

The bell-linng cattle find a cool retreat; 

And through the willows girdling the hill, 

Now far, now near, borne as the soft 
winds will, 

Comes the low rushing of the water-mill. 

—Madison Cawein. 


sparkle 


Pictorial verse is always acceptable 
when it faithfully paints nature. Pupils 
can well afford to become acquainted 
with the author of this excerpt, who is 
now being ranked as the foremost poet of 
nature in America, 

In speaking of ‘‘The Old Water-Mill, 
William Dean Howells pronounces it 
‘worthy of Tennyson in a Wordsworthian 
mood.”’ 

Treat these brief lines primarily as an 
exercise in imaging; secondarily, as a 
study in choice of words. Such questions 
as ‘‘What did you see as I read these 
words to you? What else did you see? 
Read it through silently, looking for 
omitted pictures. Tell us about them, 
What words especially please you? 
Change those words to synonyms or more 


Select the verbs. 
find particularly expressive? 


Which of these do you 
What un- 


‘*Read the lines aloud, showing by a 
thoughtful use of pauses that you your- 
self really see the poet’s pictures. ’’ 


Characterization 
Oulline Study from ‘Lady of the Lake’? 


JAMES FITz-JAMES: 
Ain: Today we are going to see wiiat 
kind of a man James Fitz-James was. 
Preparation: The children have made 
a study of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.’’ 
Presentation: What do you think of 
Fiiz-James, Marie? Prove to us that he 
was brave. What would he have done if 
he had not been so? Give your opinion. 
Was he kind at any other time? What is 
your characterization of tlie king? Tell 





, us why you think he was magnanimous. 
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Beautify Your Hair 


With Walnut Tint Hair Stain 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to 
a Beautiful Brown 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon 
Request 


OTHING gives a 
N woman the ap- 
pearance of age 
more surely than gray, 
streaked, or faded hair, 
Just a touch now anc 
then with Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
and presto! Youth has 
returned again. 

No one would ever sus- 
pect that you stained your 
hair after you,use this 
splendid preparation. It 
does not rub off as dyes do, 
and leaves the hair nice 












first-class druggists. 


| once. 
| below. 


and fluffy. with beautiful 
brown color. 


It only takes you a few 
minutes once a month to 
apply Mrs, Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, 
is easily and quickly applied, 
and it isfree from lead, sul- 
phur, silver and all metallic 
compounds. Has no odor, no 

iment, no grease. One bot- 
tle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at 

We guarantee satisfaction, 









Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you charges prepaid, 
a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable 
hooklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 
1590 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


How $5 %:" $1,000,000 


With $5 I started a real estate business i grew in 
6 years into a $1,000,000 corporation of which I am 
President. 15 years and $500,000 spent in advertising 
has given me a real estate experience no other man has 
had. 1f you want to enter a high-grade, money-making 
business, let me hear from you at once. 


I'LL TEACH YOU THE 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


It is a splendid occupation for ear- 
nest men and women. No matter 
where you live I will teach you by 
mail all I have learned and appoint 
you our Representative in your town 
or city so you can successfully start 
atonce. Write to me today. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (Personal) 




















Suite 80, 12 W. 3ist St., New York 








FAST SELLING 


‘HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


We make a complete line of self-wringing mops, 
combination scrubbing and BRUSHMOP, oil mops, 
etc. ‘They are labor savers and sell easily on merit, 
by demonstration, If you will sell from house to 
house you can make more money this summer than 
you can get from any Other work, $100.00 clear protit 
has been made in a single week by men with no spe- 
cial experience or ability but w ho were willing to 
work Eight hoursa day. If you want to trade your 
time for good money write, 


HILKER MOP COMPANY 
1200 A. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
BE A REPORTER $6 to $15 
FOR THE M.S.LA. A Day! 
@@e Ady one can secure the information we want. &@ 


| at efamp for particulars, M.S.1.A. Association, 
09 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


FREE TO 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use With- 
out Discomfort or Loss of Time. 








Wehave a New Method that cures Asthma, 
and we want youtotry it at our expense. No 
matter whether your case is of long-standing or 
recent development, whether it is present as 
occasional or chronic Asthina, our method is an 
absolute cure. No matter in what climate you 
live,no matter what your age or occupation, 
our method will certainly cure you right in your 
own home, 


Weespecially want to send it to those appar: 
ently hopeless cases, where all forms ofinhalers, 
douches, opium preparations, fumes, ‘“‘patent 
smokes,” etc., have failed. We want to show 
everyone at our own expense that this new 
method will end all difficult breathing, all 
wheezing, and all those terrible paroxysms at 
once and for all time. 


This free offer is too important to neglect a 
single day. Write now and begin the cure at 
Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
Do It To-day. 





FREE ASTHMA COUPON . 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 259¢. 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your new method to: 
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Given Away 


Absolutely Free 


A beautiful pocket “Vanity Box”. Just what you 
want to carry in your hand bag when shopping or 
calling. Itis handsomely lithographed in colors, the 
iop bearing a fine likeness of the famous “Gainsboro” 
virlframed in a rich border of gold. The powder bag 
is found only in our **Vanity Box”? and isso made that 
the powder cannot drop on theclothes while beingused. 
Yhe mirror is large enough for satisfactory service. 





Nadone Complexion Powder is the greatest aid toa 
beautiful complexion yet found. There is no reason 
Why every woman should not have the natural bloom 
of youth, Nadone powder is so extremely fine that it 
does not show, even When the skin is rough, giving 
that velvety softness which is so often lacking. It is 






very pleasing to theskin, prevents Chapping or red- 
ness and is a delicate, cooling, cheering and refreshing 


neces } 
which lasts until the powder is removed. 





Yor the next thirty days with every package of 
Nadone Complexion Powder at 50c each, we will give 
absolutely tree one of our special “Vanity Boxes”. 
Every woman should take advantage of this offer be- 
fore too late to secure one of these beautiful gifts. 
Send stamps, money order or coin before warm 
Weather begins. 


The Gilmore Company 
914 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


$1002° Reward 
For any case of of- 
(r. 7 ct ye Rol 


ration of the feet, 
arms or body that 
“TWO TO SIX” 
will not cure. Ab- 
solutely harmless. 
Price 50c per bot- 
tle. Send post- 
office or express 
money order. 


E E. 
W. S. SERVIS tiiveraxo. oni 


Borrow an Oxybon 


You May Now Test This Wonderful Curative 
Invention in Your Own Home. Write for Our 


Great Thirty-Day Offer 


You ask, can we prove Oxybon will cure your 
ailment. We offer unlimited proof. Write for 
it, but, better still, accept our offer and test 
Oxybon itself in your 
WHAT IS OXYBON? 
Oxybon is a scientific instru- 
ment that floods the body 
with vital, life-giving oxy- 
gen, that purifies the blood 














and restores vigorous circu- 
lation. It relieves in an as- 
tonishingly short time all 
manner of acute and chronic 
troubles, If you suffer with 
any ailment we willloan you 4n the pocket ready for 
an Oxybon to for thirty wseany time, anywhere 
days. Write us at once for our great offer. Give Oxy- 
bon a chance to cure you. Its effects often surpass 


belief. Weite ws. THE OXYBON CO., (Not /nc.) 
Suitero29 82 West Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Correct That Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Or. Scholl’s BUNION RIGHT 
removes the cause of your bunion 
or calarged toe joint by permanently 
straightening the crooked 
toe. Gives INSTANT 
cF and a FINAL 
CURE of al! bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe 
stretchers never cure. Dr. Scholl's 
£-% Bunion Right is comfortable, sanitary, 
““\ convenient. Guaranteed or money 5 
J 50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at drug and shoe 
stores, or direct from The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
211 J Schiller St., Chicago lil. 
Tlustrated Booklet Free. 





















ssity for the toilet, It has a dainty fragrance | 
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Would a narrow-minded man have for- 
| given Douglas? Why do you think he 
| was just? Most men would have urged 
| Iillen if they had been in tie king’s 
| place, would they not? 
| Summary: Now we will arrange these 
| characteristics in outline and add_ the 
| reasons why we think so. 

Brave— 

He went through dangerous places. 

He returned to hostile places. 

Ile entered Ellen’s home. 

Kind— 

He pitied the insane woman. 

Ife was sorry for Roderick Dhu's death. 

He mourned for his horse. 
Maguanimons— 

He swept aside old grievances against 
Douglas. 

. He respected Roderick and saw the 

strength of the man’s character, 
| He forgave Malcom Graeme. 

Although he luved Ellen, he gave her 
up to her old lover, notwithstanding the 
fact that he might have banished 
Malcolin. 

We shall now write a character sketch 
of James Fitz-James, 


Chicago Parks and Playgrounds 


The N. K. A. this summer offers a fine 
opportunity to see the most 
system of parks and public playgrounds 
in this country. Chicago has seen the 
| importance of providing breathing spaces 
| for its people, and also the necessity of 
| providing supervised playgrounds for its 

children, All about the city are these 


parks and playgrounds. Each playground | 


has its play apparatus. In the winter the 
skating ponds are provided and in the 


summer there are ball grounds, tennis | 
; courts, etc. Each playground has its 
supervisor to direct the games, whiere | 


necessary, and to see that there is no 
misuse of the opportunities offered. 
Here is a wonderful object lesson for 
other cilies and towns. Children must 
have place to play. The play instinct is 
universal, If playgrounds are not pro- 
vided the children gather in groups and 
gangs to busy themselves in some way. 
Cften it isin some forbidden way and 
then the children ‘suddenly find that they 
are criminals. The small towns have 
this problem to face exactiy the same as 
has the larger town, The children in the 


sinall town have the same play instincts | 


azd there is the same danger in their 
being allowed to run wild. Every teacher 
wio can should see these playgrounds at 
Chicago this summer, should see how 
they are to provide, and should 
Lrine the message home to their com- 
munities. —.Vebraska Teacher. 


Casy 


, 


An Ideal Summer Vacation Trip 


At the present time there is no trip in 
the world that should prove as vitally in- 
teresting to Americans as that to the 
Panama Canal. 
a short cruise at an equally low cost that 
is more delightful or rewarding than this 
sail over southern seas. Particular inter- 
est is centered on the canal just now be- 
cause of the opportunity that will never 
come again, of seeing its marvelous con- 
struction and unrivalled engineering 
feats, at present exposed to view, but 
| shortly to be hidden by the flood of water 

that will rush through its massive gates. 

Notwithstanding opinion to the con- 
trary, a summer trip in southern waters 
is unusually refreshing and delighttul. 
The luxurious steamers of the United 
Fruit Company, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue are specially 
built for tropical travel. The staterooms 
are air-cooled and may be regulated down 
to 53°. The decks are broad and spacious, 
the cuisine excellent, and every room is 
an outside one. The whole story is told 
in an attractive illustrated booklet 
“Cruising the Spanish Main’’ issued by 
the Company. 





lo the Teacher 
| Our advertisement does not appear in this 
issue but we wish to remind you that we are 
still in business, and if you desire anything in 
the line of Souverirs for the close of your school, 
you will find nothing better on the market than 
our new Souvenirs. Send a postal card for 
samples before ordering. 

By dealing with us you have the assurance 
that you are dealing with a reliable firm and 
whenever your goods are not satisfactory you 
may return them and your money 





Caual Dover, Ohio, 








wonderful | 


Drives Warm Air Into Every 
Corner of the School Room 


As soon as you build a fire in the Kalamazoo Vulcan Room Heater you start a 
current of warm air that rushes to every corner ofthe school room. 





The 
chilled air near the floor and windows is drawn 
toward the heater, warmed and then circulated 
about the room. 

The Kalamazoo Vulcan radiates very little heat directiy 
from its sides. Children sitting near are. not uncomfort- 
ably hot—while the flow of warm air makes the most dis- 
tant corner of the school room cozy and pleasant. 


Kalamazoo Vulcan Room Heater 


The Kalamazoo Vulcan Room Heater is built in sections 
that allow it to set up easily. No expert help needed, It 
has a roomy ash pit which is easily cleaned. The fire pot 
and grate are heavy and durable. The radiators are con- 
structed to get the greatest amount of heat from the fuel— 
making the Kalamazoo Vulcan exceedingly economical. 

Speak to your Board of Education or Trustees about the 
Kalamazoo Vulcan, Write us for the Catalogue No, 329, 
which illustrates and describes this heater as well as 
Kalamazoo Furnaces, Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges for 
the kitchen, and Kalamazoo Heating Stoves. Over 400 
styles and sizes shown, Learn how you and your scholars 
may have-a well-heated room on the coldest day. Write 
atonce. Address 


Kalamazoo Stove Co, Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


































At no time can one find | 





“Let 
All Sing’ 





School Music Books 

















GiacSa Tice Star Collection amcaatiaal 
or ge ae 


Old Favorite Bongs 











At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


Schools. 
Ocean,” 
Camp Ground,” 
Inany others, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
for opening and closing of schools, special day 
underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted te form a part of this 
book. ‘The result is that every song is usable. 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LAS 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 

and fullof life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
MERRY MELODIES, by S. C. Hanson. 


many new books gotten out, 


HAPPY DAYS By JAMES D, VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
e 


and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home ; 


Mountain Hoe,” 
$1.50 per Dozen. 


{8S pages substantially bound, 


etc, 























STEELE’S 
PRIMARY 
SONGS 
| md ahh } : 
Cth Hae if 
sclow sent atone i | 








A series of Patriotic Sengs specially selected for use inthe Chicago 
The contents comprises 48 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Germ of the 
“Marching Through Georgia,’ 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” 


Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It isjust what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are St songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells« (Scothund, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hyrn of the leepublic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


price lbc— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60¢ A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


Former 





’ “Dixie Land,’ “Homesweet Home,” “Tenting oft the Old 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
$1.00 per dozen. 

By T. B. Weaver. <A new and choice collection of Songs 
sand general school use. Every song in the collection 


Price, 10c. 


Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozgn. 






3S—Popular new song book, con 
1e words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 


64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.59 per dozen. 





64 pages in all, Every 
Each of the 


The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; My 
Price, 15c. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; “w i dees 

How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom Tlie Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 8c. $1.50 per dozen. 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


It pleases wherever used. 


ones, 





Snow Soug; 














F. A. Owen Publishing Co.., 


Dansville, New York 





1 will be | 
refunded. SEINERT PRINTING CO., Box 27, | 





| p—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings i" ss'sesveraninsenens 


$3.00. 50 for 2% for $1.50. 

Visiting—100 for 30 cents, 530 for % centa. 

ar S Professional—100 for 75 cents. BW for We, 
Business—100 for $1.00. W for 75 cents. 

Send for samples and prices. of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


than half. Address: — 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.. 


tan! Crochet Bow 


a box 

Crochet Jabets and Col- 

lars, different styles exclu 
sively. Hand Made. High 
Clasa Goods. Sell at manu- 
facturer's price. 

Write Dept. O for 
Catalogue 
YAMA CO. 

104 Fiith Ave. N.Y. 
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Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or littie folks, etc., 30c. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Iixercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 
25 cents, 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 25c. 

American Classics. Readings and recitations, for 
older students, and suited for exhibitions and com- 
mencement pieces, Prose and poetry. Selected 
from some of the most noted of American writers, 
Over 60 selections, 35 cents, 






Artistic Entertainments, For exhibitions and 
graduating exerc ine 8. A great variety of material 
of unusual merit.’ 25 cents, 


Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring aServant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’s 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 
Band Drill. Bright and easy, 64 pages. 15c, 

Best Drill Book, Populardrililsaud marches, 25c, 

Brown's Reciter, Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25c 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and F,. FE, 
Spaulding of the Newton (Mags.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 
very carefully graded, The Memory Gems included 
are an important feature, Primary Book. Gmten 
I-TI-l1l: Intermediate Book, (irades [V-V-VI. 
Grammar Book. Grades VII-VIil. Price, pod S 
book, 25c.; any two, 45c.; all three, 60c. 

Castle’s School Ente (yng tecitations 
Dialogues, 'Lableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
late grades, 25 cts 

Catchy Comic ialegues- New, clever, For young 
people and adults, 

Child's Own Npeaker *—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, Concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
children of six years, 15 cts, 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker, For 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete, 30 cts, 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
talntnents, young people or adults, 30cts, 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas. Dialogues from 
the classic authors both dramatic, and complete in 
themselves. Some of the greatest scenes from 
Sheridan, Schiller, Shakespeare, etc., have been 
selected 30 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe 
clally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia a. Susie M, Best, Maude M, Grant, 
Bertha EK. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
sic dase nian Fes of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and Lhose suitable for any time or oc 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub 
lished. Price 25c. 

Choice Humor Shoemaker. One of the most pop 
vlar humorous Reading and Recitation books pub 
lished 30 cls, 

Closing Exercises for the Grades. Compiled by 
Harriette Wilbur Wide-awake recitations, original 
Salutatory and valedictory; two choice little plays. 
25 cents, 

Closing Recitations for the High School, Com- 
piled by Harriette Wilbur, An excellent collection 
of appropriate material for the High School It will 
be welcomed by pupils just entering the High School 








as Wellas those preparing to graduate, Fach selec- 
tion is of rare value and choice in the extreme, 
Sensible, choice, and inspiring, 25 cents, 


Choice School Speaker. ‘This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular 
ly good qualities, Tt embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, ‘These have alljbeen tried 
and proved good, Price 25¢. 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago, 4,8, or 16 couples, 25c. 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
leclamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quenes, pathos, comedy und satire, 25¢, 

Debater’ s Treasury, The. By Wm. Pittenger, 

eart of debate clearly explained. Two hundred 
questions for debate with explanations and outline 
of arguments, also suggestions where to look for 
further aid, Subjects cover a wide range of live, 
practical topics, 25 cents 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator. Contains a large numbe 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, ete., selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeehes, ete. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Driiland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25¢ 

Llocutionary Studies. Selected by the well-known 
elocutionist, Anna Randall-Diehl. A large collec 
tion of prose and verse, affording opportunity for 
varied elocutionary training and expression, 35c, 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals 
Full directions for costuming, complete music, 
minute arrangements and valuable suggestions coy 
ering every feature of the entertainment, The en- 
tire school may take part. Time 2hrs, 2 cents. 

Excelsior Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett, Original 
dialogues for advanced students in schools and 
academies and for literary societies, etc. The di- 
alogues have all the essential characteristics of true 
drama, 30 cents, 

Famous Modern Orations. Selections from James 

Blaine. W, J. Bryan, Channcey M, Depew, Theo- 
whan Roosevelt, Albert J. Beveridge, Wm. McKin- 
lev, Booker T, Washington and many others. 35c, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. A new col- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20c 

Pavorite Selections. Over one hundred and thirty 
pieces, showiug great variety and suited for any oc 
easion, Principally for pupils in grammar or ad- 
vanced grades, 35« 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular.  25c. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular, For 
allages. 24 cts 

Games fer Scheolreom and Play greund—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 ofthe best games ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring parapherualia, It gives a variety of educa 





SONG NOVELTIES, ACTIONSONGS, ETC. If you yw not find what you want above, send for full list. | 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 








the leading humorists, 


Each on a separate card. 
i or conve sniencein making use of thesé selec tious 
heen classified as follows: Primary, 
Intermediate, 36 selections, 
Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 


Handy Pieces to Speak. 


printed on good stout caadboard, 
longing to each grade are enclosed in a heavy 
the contents printed on the 
Prices Primary, 20c. 


Helper in School Entertainments, The. 
able to every teacher, 25c, 

Hiawatha Entertainments. 
arranged by 8. Schell, 


Longfellow’s poem 
Book contains ‘Hiawatha : 
a Pantomimed Reading;”’ “Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts ;” “Hiawatha Battling with His Father; 
“Tndian ta aan 
Music given and suggested, 
Humorous. Dialogues and Dramas. 
Bright and taking. 
on any stage or platform. 





Flower, Ring, Scarf, Flag, Swing Song and Drill and 


Bit of Cloth, But It’s Red, White and | 
f all the flag songs this one will be among 
There isa true ring to the words | 
and a good rousing melody 
children or adults. ; 
c hure nh, parlor and patriotic meetings of all kinds, 
Grandmother's March 


with candle-sticks, 
Costumes very effec tive. 
New Celebrations, 


leques, ete., from whic th ‘‘-_ teache r may select a 

full prograrn suited to her grade. 
Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 

shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 
Old Home Song Pamtomimes. 


minute directions for pantomiming the best of the 
old songs which are dear to everyone's heart. 
’ j Watch outhe Rhine; Mar 
seilles Hymn; Nellie Gray; We're" Toni 
ita; Sweet and Low; Comin’ “ 





Original ehatinas For —_— im 

i 1, Lute resting and amusing dialogs whic h 
may be given in any 
y prime uy ‘and inte rimedhiate grades s. 


Patriotic and Historical 

hundred selections in 
the most stirring and dra- 

matic descriptions and poems, 5c, 
Platform Recitals. » and varied collection of 
for rhetoricals aud more formal occasions, 
opportunity for training in elocution, 


Ponular Dialogues. B; \ 
y to the young, but aiford Opportunities for 
more mature rendering. N 


Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches 


ercisos for all the grades, 
Practical Declamations. By / 
children of fifteen or 80. 
lamations upon such subjects as" 


Practical Recitations. B; 
’ arranged for grammar grades and ungraded | 
fHlumorous, patriotic, pathetic, 1 
Prescott's seen Pane ta 
of miich experience, 
exhibitions with perfect success, 
Prescott’s Standard Recitations 
glish and American specimens of first-class pie ces 
for school and other entertainments, 
Pritchard's Choice Dialogues— 
i , entertaining and instractive, 
School Plays for Festive = 
More than a score of the ric hest, 
iest, original dialogs for all grades, 
i , and for mixed grades. 
Stave settings or scenery $e be et Y 
tion of plays so good, so practical, 
Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. 
tacular entertainment, 
troduces Uncle Sam, Colambi: 5 sand re ae -sentativee 
from the colonies and different sections of the coun- 
Includes a new march 
and striking solosand ¢ horuse s, With music by Arch- 
M ay be made ve ry elabors ate and 








15 wirls will answer. 
Uncle Sam’s al lg ‘ c 

drill embracing a witty dialog and original songs. 

pleasing finale of natioval airs and tableaux. 


Uncte Sam and Colnmbia. 


Wilferd’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Voung Folks 
of the kind ever publishes de 

With Trumpet and Drum. 

An abundant collection of praciic me recitations, 

stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and other exercises 

i i - aud all other patriotic o- 

Stimulates love of ioti 


Webster's Little Folk's Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old, 

Wiant, Supervisor of 


Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower 


Drill Red, White and Blue Drill Aesthetic 
or Posings—Flag Dri!! — Broomstick Drill — Cadet | 
Dri C 1so fully and clearly explained that 


it bec omes a peesere to teac ” pupils these attractive 








NORMAJ, INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 


Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

; . Wood. For reading and 
Selections in prose and verse from all 
Contains “Casey at the 


The Failure 
(Continued from page 25) 


So, gradually the realization forced it- 
self more definitely upon her that she 
was ‘‘A Failure,’’ although she could 
only vaguely wonder wherein was the 


cause, or in what direction the remedy. 


One evening she pondered on these 
things in her room at the little country 
inn. Her reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of her landlady. 

‘‘Jim Barton wants to see you, Miss,’’ 


| she announced. ‘‘He’s Ike Barton’s big 


brother, you know.’ 

Yes, the teacher knew. Fur Ike Barton 
was the most troublesome pupil she had 
in her entire school. 

She found Jim a different type alto- 


gether. He was slow, apathetic, seem- 


ingly dull—but with a nervous twitching 


of the muscles of his keen face and a 
brightness and keenness in the expression 
of his eyes that strangely contradicted 


the impression made by his general 


appearance, 


Jim wanted to ask about a book Ike 
had told him of—a book that Miss Sher- 
win had about elementary agriculture. 


Jim was a farmer but le shyly confided 
| that he was not a very good farmer, 


‘*You have learned Ike a whole lot 


about farming this fali and I wondered if 
you wouldn't let me take tie book a 
little while. 


He departed soon afterward with the 
volume. Helen Sherwin’s heart was 
lighter than it lad been before for some 
time. Through her head Jim’s last words 


wl—you've learned Ike a whole lot this 
fall,” 
She had fancied Ike was not making 


| any progress whatever. 


As she returned from school the next 


evening Nettie Simit!’s mother called to 


her to stop at the house for a moment. 
And the timid little woman with a quaint 


air of culture and refinement, bashtully 
asked the teacher’s advice about the = or- 


ganization of a ciub among the women 
of the village after the nature of the 
mothers’ meetings Miss Sherwin had held 
when she first came to the neighborhood, 
but which she had aft-rward abandoned 
because she felt there was a lack of proper 
appreciation and a feeling of restraint 
between the various mothers and herself. 

‘Perhaps I was discouraged too soon,”’ 

The village parson and his wife ap- 
proached her one Sanday morning short- 
ly before the time grew ripe for her 
departure. 

“T don’t see what we shall do,’’ they 
said ruefully, ‘‘if the new teacher cannot 
play the organ at our ineetings as you've 
done since you came here. I[t has heen 
such a relief to know you’d always be 
on hand and to think we would not have 
to worry any about the music.”’ 

Helen Sherwin stared at tiem in amaze- 
ment, She had often wondered at the 
matter-of-fact way in which they had ac- 


| cepted her services as organist. Some- 
'times she had secretly chafed ‘at the 
iseeming indifference with which her 


faithfulness along this line had been 
met, 

A day or so before her work in the vil- 
lage was ended, her landiady caine to 
her awkwardly and placed a cheap note- 
book and a poorly-sharpened lead pencil 


| in her hands. 


via: | presume y ou're tired just now,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I was wondering if, before 


you went away, you would please write | 
| duwn your recipes for salad dressing and 
| molasses cookies. ‘‘We’ve liked them so 
| aiueh here and every body’! miss them 
| after you’re gone.”’ 
As Helen Sherwin began her prepara- 


tions for leaving the dull routine of the 
little village, she felt rebuked by the 
quiet undemonstrative people who kept 
her quietly pursuing her work faithfully 
and well, without becoming revolution- 
arv or ultra-demonstrative in their meth- 
ods. She realized that she had been per- 
mitted to act in the capacity of ‘‘the 
little leaven to leaven the whole lump. 

A feeling of warmth and tenderness came 
to her heart to crowd out the memory of 


| the bitterness and discouragement she 


| had felt. ‘‘I am certain the heathen do 
| feel strangely drawn to the old idols,’ 


she said, ‘‘even. when with glad accord - 


they face the brightness and free ‘dom of 


Dansville, WN. VY. ja better era and a new dispensation,’’ 





“INSTANTLY 


REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 





was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was die 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named tl.e new discovery MODENE. It js ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. ply 
fora few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the gers be light, 
one ap iplic aioe will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon *moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis, « 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modene is for sale in nearly all drug and de- 
‘partment stores, If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send by mailinsafety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT, 812, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
BY” We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


[* COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 











were saying themsevles over and over | 
again: 
‘*You've learned Ike a whole lot this 





LADIES! 


Why not change your oc- 
cupation for one of better 
pay and less worry. 

You can learn hairdress- 
ing with the new Her- 
mann Permanent wave- 
muanicuring —facial mas- 
sage—chiropody or elec- 
trolysis in few weeks by 
our original method. 

You are sure ofa posi- 
tion at top wages, also 
a splendid field to start your own business. 

Wearrange Christian homes for distant stu- 
dents while here, Our illustrated booklet mailed 
free, Write today. Dept. 4 


MOLER COLLEGE 
738 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















Now Ready! Moving Picture Machine. 
——for the Home, School or Lodge—— 


Write today for price list and description of this 


wonderful motion picture projecting machine, 


Kdison’s new invention, Learn all about it. So 
simple a child can easily run it; so cheap every 
day school, Sunday school or lodge will want one. 


Edison Home Kinetoscope 


weighs but 20 Ibs,, uses either electric light or 
acetylene, Films non-inflammable, requiring no 
booths.  80-ft films contain as many pictures as 


1.00-ft. films used in theatres. Films in every ed- 


ucational subject, Comedy or drama—inexpensive . 


and can be exchanged at small cost. Write today. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 


Dept. 67, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Magic Lanterns, Slides, Micro- 
BeO Telescopes, Opera and Field filasses, Cameras, 
Mag nifiers, Mc ‘he nl and Ds ing Instru- 
ments, Ther veters, Barometers. 
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brown and white. 


Important to Women 
“HOLDFAST” heel linings worn in 
oxfords and pumps prevent slipping 
at the heel, and saves wear and cost 
on stockings. Makes new lining in 
old shoes, making them fit like new. 
Vitany shoe easily applied. Every 
one should have them. Sen | 2) 
cents for one pair. Colors, black, 


GILMORE COMPANY, 
914 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—just let ine prove it to you as I have done fo 
57532 othersin the last six months. I claim to have the only successfu 
eure for bunions ever made—and I want you tolet me send you a treat 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. I don't care how many 60 calle: 
cures or shields, or pads you ever tried without success—I don’t car 
gusted you feel with them all—you have not tried my cur 





how dis 







nit that lam going to gend y« 





such aheolute contidene 


while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever, Iknowit will do all thie and I want 
you to send for a treatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 

ll your friends about it just as those 5 
others are doing now. Write now. as this 
ay notappearin this paper 
again. Just send yourname and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 


FOOT REMEDY C0., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, nil. 
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\ "ral 











atabsulutely FREE, itis a wonderful yet simple home treat 
relieves you almost inetantiy. ofall pain, it removes th« 
ause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—al! thir 
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need MONEY? 


Do you want to educate your pay Senge my afam- 

ily, pay off a m uy tter than 

yousen now afford? yhy nob doast thousands of other 

women are doing—making a good income selling the 

World Saeen- Fibre Silk Hosiery and Underwear ha 

your hometown. Noexperience necessary—we 8 

youhow. Fibre-Silk goods cost less, wear better 

and last Jonge shen ony ey in the world, 

orders direct where we have no represen’ ¥ 

The World’s Star Knittin S- - _— 

tablished in 189, are the largest in 

the world manufacturing and selling 

knit goods direct to the consumer. 

Our tiousands of customers, all 

overthe U, 8S, buying Fibre-Silk 

hosiery and underwear direct Ss 

mail or through our specia 

ngents, are getting far better 

value at a lower cost than can be 

secured in any other way. 


Fibre Silk 


MEGISTEHED 


“Fibre-Silk stoc Neen oa and 
socks have a soft, silky, beauti- 
ful lustre ; ‘feel delightfully 
comfortable and pleasing ; 
wear three times as long 
as ordinary silk; fit snug 
on ankle and are abso- double sole and 
lutely free from seams extra long pear! 
aud lumps of ore AH oort. ice top. The: ideal 
fumous exclusive PEA. stocking for summer 
insures perfect fit aa ef wear—adorns and 
to stout and slim alike. Book: |}, ifie : 
let containing free sample of | beautifies any foot. 
ruw material and showing all | Madein black, white, 
the latest creations in hosiery | tan, slate, helio, roy- 
and pegs ly fi pd pin | al-blue, wine, pink 

rices sent free, ods 80 ; 7 
ts ler positive guarantee iP ot — and light blue. Sizes 
satisfactory money refunded at once. Send | 8to 103g Sent Post- 
Sve for style No. 29 desoribed herewith. | paid. 
AGENTS WANTED—In every town in the United 
tates to sell a) goods, a permanent oye and Profitable 
pusiners. A FIBRE. SILK agent in Texas, made $4,200 Jeet year 
Our sales instructor tells you HOW. Get our free 
Write today. Address 

























295. Extra 
light weight 
gauze, with high 
spliced heel and 

























e"RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have + Brn say 4 voller chains, sprockets and 
dais; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
RM Hub, * Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
eruipement and many advanced features _ 
noother wheels. Guaranteed 5 


my ae 
iN FACTORY PRICES 27s 












others ask for cheep wheels. Other reliable 


Weship 
On ap- 
i proval, Sreight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DU NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
“ Special prices and @ marvelous new offer. 
stal brings bet See Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster Bra e Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aa/f usual prices, 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-28, CHICAGO 


Complete Scholarship 


ART FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER™) 


We mean just what we say. We arede 
=m, termmedto prove tothe public generally, 
the wonderful success of our exclusive 
methods. Ili you love the beautiful, we 
guarantee to teach you Art, You learn 
right at home, by mail a:ncin yourspare 
gtime. Great artists your instructors. Same 
, —_ ‘ ao ed as are used in the great 
ateliers of Pa \° 
unayy ustrated Prospectus and 1! ‘meant ao 
Ofer. Rewember this offer is: mited toa few in ca: 
once Bo write today. Fi 






















































| children after they, themselves, had en- 
| rolled. The effect on the social life of 
| the community was, also, most notice- 
| able, school associations developing a 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 51 


The Moonlight Schools of] Kathryn Murray System of 


Rowan County 


a eagle Physical Culture for the FACE 


outcome; but the invisible results, such 
as the influence upon other lives, and 
upon future generations, is too intan- 
gible to even attempt to conceive. The 
most positive effect was upon the inter- 
est and attendance in the day schools, 
which was increased in every instance; 
parents who had attended night school 
becoming more an advocaie and symipa- 
thizer with the day school, and making 
heroic sacrifices and efforts to send their 














feeling of friendliness and good fellow- UN IEXERC ISED MUSCLES EXERCISED MU 


ship, which welded the people together 
in A stronger bond of s ? eo and Every woman knows that Physical Culture for the body preserves or restores youthful outlines to 

: strong symipalily and Ul | the figure. Physical Culture Exercises for the Face will restore or preserve youthful appearance aud 
derstanding. The demand for books has | contour to the face in the same marked degree. 
greatly increased in the county, and the The Lines, the drawing down of the features, loss of contour and youthful expression as ih cut one 
circulation of newspapers magazines are caused by sagging muscles and depleted tissues. To exercise the muscles intelligently gets directly 
form journals and ¥: 1a ii me -? | at the cause of the deiects, strengthening the muscles and toning up worn out tissues, 

journals and various periodicals 1s Lines, sagging and double chins disappear, flaccid tissue becomes firm, youthful expression r 
many times greater than was ever kuown. | turns and the complexion is greatly improved. The too thin face or neck will round out. 
is & y imp 


SCLES 





|The bulk of correspondence from the Even young women should exercise their facial muscles not only to prevent lines and sagging 
de 


| organized a Sunday School, and others 





FOR, BATHING AND 
FRESHENING THE 


ves s alrhost instant reliefs 
256 SOLD EVERYWHERE.BOOKLET FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, eons é & CO. 
165-9 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agi- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu:ture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culturé and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University aud other eminent teach- 
ee Over one hundred Home Study 

Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks college log free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME E CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


| Dept. ! al SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





























X-RAY KATHODOSCOPE 
Latest pocket curiosity. Everybody wants 
it; tells the time on watch through cloth. | 
Apparently see your fellow’s best girl or any 
object through cloth, wood or stone, any 
distance, all climates; last a lifetime; al- | 
- ways ready for use. Price 25c. Stamps or | 
silver, KATHOS COMPANY, | 
321 Temple Court New York City 












MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhoea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


O$DBPPPB PPP PD I I 


NEW LIFE NERVE TABLETS 
Builds up tired worn out systems. A valuable 
active nerve tonic, gives new vitality, aids digestion, 
kidneys and liver, Trial 25 cents, 


Francis Co., 246 First St., Jersey City, N. J. 










| quentiy and an occasional sprinkle of coal 


| chickens cannot have too much attention. 


recent exhibits have been chickens raised re 
by pupils and shown for prizes. PRIMARY PLANS. Liberal cash commissions 
¢ sl 1 . 
| Pc s<sctaay obtainable from Washington | paid. Write today for terms and state at what 
No. 41. Fowls, care and feeding. 2 
No. 51. Standard Variety of Chickens. meeting or meetings you can werk, stating 1 
No. 141. Poultry Raising on the Farm, when and where they are to be held, if possible. _| 


rural post offices has become notably but to further develop facial charms; for with perfect circulation and perfect muscle development 
ekeee. anit tee entwesvintions chow un- every feature will express more vitality and charm and the complexion become more beautiful. 
aaa - rch abe, Sort Th © ; Write for free booklet giving further information, indorscments and terms by mail. 

Sué atness ¢ accuracy. 1e Sunday : oe 
Schools have gained new adult members, | Address Kathryn Murray School of Physical Education, Dept. P. 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


and in some instances the people have 








have provided church facilities since 


heir awakeni holier things of | As er of the 
fame yea re ceo Bie: ti: De) + Seeewee 
adult who becomes again a student, one | Oo - 
wtdecincs pcompinte Extscoyhan mi; VelOp Lour Preto P ea 
eye Srichloniene, the countenance beconi- Plate s an d Films F, A. Owen Publishing 
ing more intelligent, the step becoming . 
‘nue ant. per all the ghee Begs ef Company, | have, during 
reawakened hope and a growing mind 


are manifest, bringing to the features an the past year been giving special attention to 











appearance of new youth and vigor. 

tne rural night school, as tested in the The development of plates and films. 

above experiment, has already received Making prints from them. 

the endorsement of educators all over the 

nation, and officially from the State De- Making Photographic Post Cards from any subject by 
partment of Education of Kentucky, reproducing from original photos. 

which has adopted it as a State-wide 

movement, and from the Southern Edu- Reproducing Photographs from any original. 


cational Association, which in its session 


last December endorsed it as_ practical A very large number send their orders to me regularly, and 
‘ j ; s > ; > de s . . . oye - 
and recommended it to superintevac's | it is a pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities 


and teachers in the Southern States. 
Some counties in Kentucky are already t, : in 
Some counties in Kentucky are already | enable me to fill all‘orders promptly and to the entire satis 


their particular needs and problems, faction of our customers. 


Others in the State and other States will 


attempt it.’ Some will succeed, and some PRICES FOR DEVELOPING. PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED 
will fail just as some succeed and some Films Our Art Department has reproduced photograph 


6 exposures + 2 4X3! Z OF SINAC... see sees s 40 formore than one hundred thousand customer 
) 


fail in teaching day school ; but even 12 exposures 21,x3!4 or smaller. Sea We guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
upon failure, success will be built, and | 6 exposures 2X4" 4.-ssceceeseseeeeseeneeeeeetarees 13 Photograph which you send. We return the 
like beaten paths trod in preparation for | 12 CXPOSUTES 2°) X14. «ss rerrereccneesneneeteaneeneensens .25 Original in as good condition as when received. 
: se ‘es 31, x4) r3box: «615 > iw 
the broad, safe and secure highway, the | ,86*posbtes o's 40 31 on ‘ PRICES 
: ff ; of ti ‘ d Ronde: will 12 exposures 3) 4x4 Syd “9 Folder Mounts, 2° .xt) inches, with oval photo 
pioneer efforts of the next decade wi 6 exposures 4x5 oF 3'4 x5! inserted 144x244 iuches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 


> »f ali Fag ete svste exposures 4x5 or 344%5) : 
be the foundation of a complete system, | 12 expe . es Folder Mounts, 3%,x!'; inches, with photo in 















: G6 EXPOSUTCS BAT ccceeceeceeeeee cccccscccccccnccecccoses — oU 
adjusted to the needs of rural America, Pee ' serted 2°45 inches, $2.00 per doz. 
Sanh Wie TRIN coccnssec:s occnccnccecsnensescpanceatens sdibetecies One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
Dx7 Per Dozen. ....... work, senton request. Mention Folder Mounts, 


We have a wide assortment of card mounts, Full 
information, price list, etc, on request. 


Elementary Agriculture ti14X8% Per Dozen.. 


(Continued from page 13) 21 ,x314 Per Dozen Note. Many of our eustomers order a small nam 

¢ aw epratch i The incide | 3!4x4%4, 3'4x5% and 4x5 Per Dozen.. . ber of photographs from local photographer, send 

dust and straw to scratch in. The Ins ide 5x7 ver Dozen hear ie .75 ohe to us and get any number desired at less than 
| of the coops should be whitewashed fre- PRICES FOR PRINTING half price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 
$ .02each We wake a specialty of making Photographic 
: 0Beach Post Cards—reproducing them from any photo 
04each graph orfilm. Price 50c perdoz, Special rates 


: - poh Azo Prints Unmounted 
oil may be found advisable. The feed- | 244x314 or smailer..... ... 
ing should be for the first time bread re 3M4x424, OF 3M 
soaked in milk and squeezed, or boiled a ‘Oveach on large orders, 
egg, then chicken-feed and fine grit. This ¥ 7 ' 
should be followed by coarse corn meal, Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


awe agehioeng Sie aiedee nidinn be and all work is guaranteed. Address all orders and inquiries 
mixed with food. Skim milk and cheese CLYDE HULBURT, Manager Art Dept., 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 







make valuable foods. Cleanliness should 
be presented as a necessity to success in 
this work. General topics in regard to 
poultry raising should be taken up as 
follows: | — a 
Breeds of chickens of the neighborhood | | 
which have been found profitable. 
Characteristics of strong breeds. A t 
Feeding, housing and general care of | | We Want an gen 
Incubators and brooders can be studied. at every Teacher’s Institute or Summer School 
Get children interested in poultry rais- | | 
ing. Some of the greatest attractions at | J} to take orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and 


























No. 287. Poultry Management. 

All Bulletins referrred to in this article F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., Dansville, N.Y. ii 
can be obtained free from National De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. erence a ae 
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Portable Stove ‘°ass™ 


Right size. No flues nor chimneys. Light—pick it 
up, set anywhere. COMBINED COOKING AND HEATING. 
Quick meals, washing, ironing, canning fruit, camp- 
ing. Summer and winter stove, a 

Heats rooms, oflices, stores, etc, ‘ 
Intense heat under control, 
Not Dangerous Like Gasoline, 
No valves—no wicks. Nothing 
to get out of order, *“‘The Radi- 
ator is a grand heater,” Mrs, 
Kate Devlin, Pa. “Stove kept ¢@ 
the rooms warm.” John C, Hus- 
sey, N. Y. ‘‘Baked, cooked, 
washed, ironed ; can do any thing my range does.” 
Mrs. M. E, King, Ky., “Only used half a gallon of oil 
last week for cooking, baking and ironing. » ££ A 
Helwig. Ont. "Safe and c lean a8 a lamp,” Mrs. E. 

cClellan Oo ABLE O 

SAVES FUEL BILLS, time, an nt Gas, STOVE 
rid of kindling, wood, coal, dirt, ashes, Gives economy, 
genuine comfort aud convenience, Simple, durable, 
lasts for years, Try it. Not sold in stores. Many 
thousands sent to families. Write tor desc ription. . 
AGENTS. ‘Was out one day, sold 11 stoves.” B. I. 
Huested, Mich. “You have the best stove on the 
market; sold 9 in 2 hours’’ W. kK. Beard, 8. C.J. 
W. Hunter, Ala., secured 1—tested it—ordered 200 
since, J. G. Gauthreaux, La., ordered—155 since 
THESE MEN MAKE MONEY—You have the same 
chance, Price low—$3.4 up} any number of burners, 
Send no money. Write today, Agents’s selling plan, ete, 


The World Mfg. Co., 1596 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


| WAS A SIGHT FROM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


I Cured It Quickly So It Never 
Returned. 




















I Will Send Free To Any Other Woman the Secret 
of How They Too Can Remove All Trace. 


the victim of a horrid hair 
growth on my face. I knew I wasa sight and every 
time IT met another woman with this “‘mannish’’ 
mark and saw how it spoiled her looks, IT became the 
more distracted, for I had tried all the pastes, powders, 
liquids, and other ‘‘hair-removers” seemingly high; 

endorsed, that [ had ever heard of, but always with 
the same unsatisfactory result. My time, money and 
patience were about exhausted, when a friend persu 
aded me to try a secret from Japan, almostagainst my 
will, for I had little faith 
owing to former ex- 
periences, 

What was my amaze- 
ment when I found that 
it actually did what was 
claimed forit. It was so 
simple that it took but a 
few minutes’ time .to 
work a complete trans 
formation in my appear 
ance, Any woman who 
is troubled with super 
fluous hair can readily 
appreciate Whatua difler 


For years I was 


ence it would make to 
her looks if it were re 
moved, for no woman 
can be beautiful if she is 


aftiicted with a hairy 
xrowth on her face, neck 
orarms, My experience 
with this wonderful remedy was so remarkable that I 
feel it my duty to put my sensitive feelings aside and 
tell my experience to my sisters in distress, in order 
that they may profit by it, and not waste their time 
and money on worthless “concoctions’’ as I did. 
Therefore, to any lady, who will write me within 
the next few days and who will send me a two-cent 
stamp for actual return postage, [ will send quite free 
in a plain, sealed envelope, full information which 
willenable you to forever end all trace of embarrass- 
ing hair by the wonderful method that cured me. 











Address your letter, Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 346 
B. V., 118 East 28th St., New York City, 

For r lishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware s. Copper, ete 
Work k and eney. Keeps ite lustre rate. Estat 





Nehed i years. 3-oun 
Ark or write for free samples 
Geo. Wm. Hoffman, a7 East Washington St., 


Goitre Cure 


Have your Goitre removed without 
taking Medicine or having it cut 
out, We have a ex onvenient,sooth- 
ing appliance which is worn on 
the neck at night and cures while 
you sleep. It checks the growth 
reduces the enlargements, and 
Pstops all pin and distress in A 
shorttime. <Oyearssuccess. Wri 
today for free booklet and fail 
particulars, including testimon- 
price, etc, Not sold in stores. 


44 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, 0, 


¢ box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers ‘and Agente. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 










jals from every state, 
Physicians Remedy Co., 
at home for alare 


Ladies to Sew food money | steady 
cap vassing ; send stamped envelope tor 
UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept, 24, Walnutst., 


PRICE £2’ Make $20 a Day 


$7.30 with our wepemedignapetes icture 

: Machine. Takes, devel: ishes 

oto he malt minute; 00 an hour. 

odark ceunneces- 

air “Photo Post eens Buttons 

e peress ou colin mone; 

ooo investment) "by be 

ee Free 


Be your own boss. rite 
MERIGAN eUTE ct ioTO CO. 
Pry} Nehoe an! B Chicago, |. | 





Phila. firm; 

work; no 
prices paid 
Phila., Pa 












arn Socmmonsets, ete. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Hoars With Literary Friends 
(Continued from page 79) 


‘*There’ll be lots of sneers to swallow, 
There’1ll be lots of pain to bear,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
If you’ve got your eye on heaven, 
Some bright day you’l] wake up there, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
Perseverance still is king; 
Time its sure reward will bring ; 
Work and wait unwearying,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away.’’ 
So he found it, but the story is too 
long to tell here. He knew thie depths 
‘o’ keer an’ trouble,’’ he also knew the 
brief heights of happiness. He made 
many warm friends who did all they 
could to extend a helping hand. Among 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 9) 


dren. The text is particularly adapted to 
third and fourth grades. The illustra- 
tions, by the author, are numerous and 
very unique. 


‘*The Boys’ Parkman.’’? Compiled by 
Louise Hasbrouck. Illustrated. Cloth, 
187 pages. 60c net. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

Francis Parkman was engaged for fifty 
years in writing the great series of his- 
tories to which he gave the name ‘‘ France 
and England in North America,’’ and 
which form the most detailed and author- 
itative account of the early days oi the 
settlement of this country and the deal- 
ings with the Indians. From various of 





| span of not quite twenty-four years ; 





these may be mentioned Dr. Tobey, of 


| the Toledo State Hospital, William Dean 
Booker 


Howells, Col. Robert Ingersoll, 
T. Washington, Charles Thatcher, Hon, 
Frederick Douglass, and Brand Whitlock. 
His name became known 
and under all skies.’’ 
without number before large and cultured 
audiences, all over America and in Eng- 
land, who were charmed with his beauti- 


ful readings, given in a deep, melodious 


voice, filled with humor, drollery, and 
the most exquisite mimicry. He pub- 
lished some four hundred poems and a 
great number of prose stories in his brief 
career. ‘‘For Fate did not intend that 
this darling child of Genius should enjoy 
for long any of the good things of life.’ 
He died of tuberculosis, at his home in 
Dayton, Ohio, February 9, 1906. A brief 


how filled and rounded with great sym- 
pathy, lofty sentiment, wit and humor, 
which shall shed brightness for ages, and 
make glad many a weary heart that 
chances to con his messages and follow 
his example! His remains were placed 
in the vault at the beautiful Woodland 
Cemetery in Dayton, until his devoted 
‘little black mammy,’’ assisted by lov- 
ing friends, could find a spot such as he 
mentions in the lines ‘‘'A Death Song:’’ 


‘‘Lay me down beneaf de willers in de 
grass, 

Whah de branch’ll] go a-singin’ 

An’ w’en I’s a-layin’ low, 

I kin hyeah it as it go 


as it pass, 


Singin’, ‘Sleep, my honey, tek yo’ res’ 
at las’. 
*” ” » 7 


dey load 
Nigh enough to hyeah de 
road ; 
Fu’ I t’ink de las’ lony res’ 
Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’ 
Ef I’s layin’ ’mong de tings 
knowed. "’ 
POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED 
Just Whistle a Bit The Lessen 
Time to Tinker Roun’ Rain Songs 
Kre Sleep Comes Down to Soothe the 
Weary Kyes. 


noises in de 


I's allus 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A DELIGHTFUL DUN- 
BAR Day 
Song. 
Quotations from Dunbar. 
Recitations: (a) ‘‘When Malindy 
Sings;’’ (b) ‘When a Felier’s Itehin’ 
to be Spanked;’’ (c) ‘'The Pality,’’ 


Song. 

Prose Reading: ‘‘The Walls of Jeri- 
ciro.”’ 

Recitations: (a) ‘‘A Drowsy Day ;"' 
(b) ‘*Ships That Pass in the ‘Night ;’’ 
(c) ‘‘The Wind and the Sea.’’ 


Biography of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 

Recitations: (a) ‘* Lullaby ;’’ (b) ‘‘ The 
Deserted Plantation;’’ (c) ‘‘A Confi- 
dence.’’ 

Essay: Paul Dunbar’s Mother. 

Music (Soft banjo accompaniment to 
the reciting of ‘‘A Banjo Song.’’) 
_Recitations: (a) ‘‘My Sort o’ Man’’; 
(b) ‘‘Advice: Don’t Pet Yo’ Worries.’’ 
(c) ‘In the Morning’? (May be madea 
fine pantomime). 





All animal lite is sensitive to environ- 
ment, but of all living things the ehild 
is the most sensitive. A child absorbs 
environment 
thiug in the world to influence, 


stantly when the child is in its most re- 
ceptive condition, the effect will be pro- 
nounced, immediate, and permanent. 
—Luther Burbank. 


‘*to all races 
He appeared times 


but | 


‘Let me settle w'en my shouldalis draps | 


It is the most susceptible | 


and if | 
that force be applied rightly and con- | 


these books certain chapters have been 
taken, dealing with some of the most 
interesting and dramatic incidents. All 
of these chapters are connected in one 
way or another with Indians, their man- 
ners, customs or fate, and the opening 
chapter, from ‘‘The Conspiracy of Pon- 


tiac’’ is entitled ‘‘Indian Tribes and 
Traditions.’? ‘‘The Discovery of the 
Mississippi,’’ ‘‘La Salle’s Winter Jour- 
neys,’’? ‘‘The Fall of Quebec,’’ ‘‘The 


Siege of Detroit,’’ are among the other 
chapter headings. The publishers are to 
be thanked for placing this much of these 
great historical works in such available 
form that it will attract readers from the 





class to whom its title especially dedi- 
| cates it, 
| In Those Days.’’ By Ella B. Hal- 


Illustrated. 
New York. 
«a delight 


Cloth. 140 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., 
stories have been 


lock. 
4oc net. 
Grandma’s 


to myriads of children, and we presume 
they will continue to be, though the 
modern grandma takes on a different 


character from the older prototype. The 
stories of one grandma, as told to the 
little girl, are here put in print for the 
benefit of those children who have en- 
joyed just such, as well as for the un- 
fortunate ones who have no story-telling 
grandmas. ‘‘Kvery day, nearly, Grand- 
ma had told her namesake stories about 
when she was a little giri—how she 
looked, how she worked, studied and 
played—until Phoebe had wished with all 
| her heart that she could have lived and 
| played with Grandma, long, long ago 
Grandma’s stories were better than fairy 


| stories. Phoebe didn’t have to ‘play 
| they were so:’ they were ‘really and 
truly’ stories.’’’ Mrs. Haliock has told 


| the stories in delightful form, and the 


handsome colored illustrations are by 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis, 
artists who have furnished some of the 


double page language pictures in Primary 
Plans. 


‘*Kurope aud Its People.’’ By Will S. 
Monroe, Staie Normal School, Montclair, 


N. J, and Anna Buckbee, State Normal 
School, California, Pa. Cloth. 120 
pages. 4oc. Harper & Bros., New York 


The purpose of this book is to teach 


children the fundamentals of the geog- 
raphy of Europe in their relation to 
structure and industry. The authers be- 
lieve it is easier and more natural for 


the child to learn about the earth’s struc- 
ture and related industries together than 
| it is to learn them separately. Europe 
| is divided into a tew large structural 
| units, and each briefly described. Then 
the countries are taken up separately as 
occupying one or more of these units. 
This treatment enables the child to or- 
| ganize his geographic information along 
these two lines in the most concrete way. 
The book will serve as a suitable text for 
the fifth and sixth grades; it may be used 
as a geographic reader in connection 
with a text book of more general nature, 
and will be found useful for review after 
Europe has been studied, because it will 
lead the children over a somewhat differ- 
ent path. The general plan of the book 
is the same as that of ‘‘Our Country and 
| Its People’’ by the saine authors, which 
has been so well received, and like that 
hook leads to the best instruction through 
the easv oO of interest, 


LITERARY HELP FOR Yot 
Any subject for any oeceasion written to order by 
experienced writers Send stamp for terms etc. to 
THE LITERARY HELPER (formerly the Eastern 
branch of The Putnam Studio) 180 Second Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





125 BOND LETTERHEADS and 125 ENVEL- 
OPES, white, pink, bine or green, printed, $1.00 _post- 
paid, Samples, KINNEAR, Box 206, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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WEIGHT REDUCED 


ONE POUND A DAY 


New Drugless Treatment 
GET MY FREE BOOK 


COMIMENCE REDUCING AT ONCE 
Thousands of Grateful Patrons Praise My 
Wondrous Drugless Treatment 


$5,000.00 IN 


GOLD IF I FAIL 


My friends were char- 
itable and called it Obesi- 
ty; others said I was stout, 
but it was just bulky fat. 
I was miserable; so are 
you if too stout. To re- 


] REDUCTION 
West DRUGS 


Tal alate juce your weight, you 
t d I did. I 
MY WAY FOUND THE CAUSE 


—THE REST WAS 
EASY. Before: I suc- 
ceeded, I tried every- 
thing within and beyond 
reason, It was madden 
ing, Gisgusting. All I had 
to do was remove the 
cause, and I guarantee, 
that by my safe, sensibie, 
natural treatment, with- 
out violent exercises, starvation diet, straps, belts, 
cups, wires, jackets, sweating, electricity, soap, 
saits, pills, oils, cathartics, drugs or medicines of 
any ‘description, I reduced my enormous weight 
quickly and without harm to myself while taking 
treatment or afterwards, and I guarantee that you 
can reduce little or much fat with this same treat- 
ment, Ifinterested in yourown happiness, health 
and figure, you will let me tell you how to — 


THIS BOOK FOR 
FAT FOLKS ONLY 


WHO WISH TO REDUCE 
THEIR WEIGHT WITH THIS 


GREAT DRUGLESS 
TREATMENT 





fat “Nature’s Way,” the true way—my 
BETTER GET RID OF FAT BEFORE FAT 
GETS RID OF YOU. It is astonishing the 


thousands of grateful letters I am receiving. J. 
E. Boiselle, Box 422, Great Bend, Kan., lost fifty 
pounds, W. L. Schmitz, Montevideo, Miun., lost 
30 pounds, and Mamie McNelly, Desloge, Mo., 
lost 65 pounds. Mrs, Daisy Smith, Los Angeles, 
lost 164 lbs, safely with my drugless treatment, 
and I can refer to thousands of satisfied patrons. 
My book, entitled: “Weight Reduction Without 
Drugs,” is sent free and prepaid and tells of my 
successful treatment with which you can per- 
manently reduce your weight, secretly, and with- 
outharm. i offer $5,000 if I fail to prove my 
great drugless treatment anything but safe, 
uick and harmless in fat-reduction, Write to- 


ay for my free book, 
MARJORIE HAMILTON, 2008 A, C. B. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


aoe 


pez. Diego earned 

above all Male nses on a tri through Gieico. 

prownige, Biss. wri le $16. — in two 
Hundreds of euler letters 


“MANDEL” POST CARD Met : 





you can a 
will arty "$2000 to ingssoG 
year profit. New discovery. 
Photo Direct on Post Card 


% PROFIT. ie the country, on the stree ts, at 


nics, a it. vals, fairs— d man makes 
net, ‘ snd éo ‘SAWS You ON TPE ae ROAD TO SUC- 
s mplete outfit, Sales from post cards 
shipped with cunt practic ally return aiaee tnvestad. Simple 
instructions enable Tie to mpeg work immediately. Write 
to-day for BOOKLE parn ‘anion about this wonder- 
ful 6-pound portable Beke'y card galler: 
CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
247 Ferrotype Fidg. or Dept, 367 Publie Bank Bldg. 
. ew Yo) 


I HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


f will give you explicit information, free and contiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
comple xion showing wrinkles, pimple: s, freckles: a tig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO THIN, TI will tell you how to 
have aclear, fresh complexion, ‘soft, fluffy hair, shining 
eyes, a good figure, ye in gives ONE an attractive, mug- 
netic personality, Ade 


ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Choice Reading Free 


Free samples art catalogs, instructive books, papers, 
magazines, ete, Simply send name and address for par- 
ticulars of this wonderful offer. Send to 


Big Mail Co,, L-120 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c 


By the PUFF process. Brilliant negatives pro 
duced, Allsizesl0c, Developed day received,  In- 


close five 2 cent stamps and mail to 
PUFF’S PHOTO SHOP, Benedict Bldg., Millerton, N. Y. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


and assorted. perior quality ! 
ne nibom AC: E cowed VENIR C co., Bia N. J. 


























and corres 


Post Card Budget; Assortment novelty 
St. Louis, Mo 


pondence cards Only 2c. ADAM FISHER, 
Authors, 


POETS Music Sales Co., 
FILMs Developed printep 


ENLARGEMENTS . . « PHOTOS COPIED 


Kodaks, Brownie Cameras, and Supplies 


Postale, your veo i 5c. doz. BEST WORK, LOW PRICES 
Samples 4e. Established 1897 





Get cash for your songs and stories. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Westlake Photo yong ou. N.L., 415 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
: SHORT STORTES—Earn $100 to $50 

Tells how, UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 

CATE, San Franciseo, California. ~ : 

MOTTON PIC as RE PLAYS—Many wan! 

ed, Big pay. Easy work, We'll teach 

irre 4 “information, | UNITED 


monthly. Send for free literature: 
ES PICTURE PLAY ASS’N, San Francisco, 
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Physiology and the Teacher 
(Continued from page 29) 


front is usually arranged so that it can 
by means of the diaphragm (d) be made 
larger or smaller to let in more or less 
light. On dark days this must be opened 
wider than on bright days to let in the 
same amount of light. There is also a 
bellows (b) to change the distance be- 




















B 


Diagram of a camera. (d) diaphragm, (1) lens, (b) bel- 
lows (s. p.) sensitised plate. The shutter, which isin 
front of the diaphragm is not shown. 


tween Jens and film. The necessity for 
this will be shown by the experiments 
described later. Before the lens is a 
suutter which keeps out the light except 
when the film is to be exposed. 

The eye is a nearly spherical mass sur- 
rounded by two coats and partly sur- 
rounded by a third. The outer is very 
tough and protects the more delicate in- 
ner parts. The next coat isdull] black in 
inmost parts and keeps out the light. The 
optic nerve pierces the two outer coats, 
and its many filaments spread out over 
the back help to form the retina, 
which is the inner of the three coats, 
The tiny sensitive ends of these filaments 
are stimulated by the light. This coat 
corresponds to the sensitive film of the 
camera. Just asthe nerve cells in: the 
taste buds on the tongue carry sensations 
of taste, and those in the nose, sensations 
of sinell, these carrv only sight messages. 
A blow on tie eye which affects the ret- 
ina will cause one to see flashes of light. 


If the optic nerve is cut, nosensations of | 


just as 


siglit can be carried to the brain, } 
egraph 


no messages Can pass over a cut te 
wire. 

The pupil, which is the opening 
through which the light enters, is sur- 
rounded by the iris, the colored front 
portion of the second coat. The size of 
this opening can be changed to let in 
more or less light. Notice that in a dark 
room the pupil is very large while in the 
bright sunlight it is small. 

Just back of the iris is the lens. Asin 
the camera, the lens focuses the rays of 
light so that they will fall on the sensi- 
tive film. 
and the transparent part of the outer coat 
is filled with a watery fluid. Just behind 
the lens is a large space, the main cham- 
ber of the eye, filled with a clear jelly- 
like substance. 

Every small boy has played witha 
‘burning glass’? and knows that he can 
focus the stun’s rays so that they, will fall | 
on one spot. If the glass is strong 
enough and the sun very bright, he can 
sometimes set fire io paper. Using a read- 
ing glass or any small convex lens, focus 
the sun’s rays on paper. Show that there 


| ment station of Urbana, Illinois be asked | 
The sgace between the lens | 


| work of the United States Bureau of soils 
| is most interesting. 
| this department has been busy inaking a 
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diameter focus distant objects on the same 
spot. The lens is held in place by the 
second coat of the eye. This coat almost 
covers the ball of the eye but has a hole 
in front. The lens is not quite large 
enough to fill this hole, so the coat has 
to be stretched in order to be fastened to 
the edges of the lens. This results in a 
pull all around the edges of the lens, 
which flattens it. Tiny muscles may 
lessen the pull of this coat and so allow 
the lens to bulge more. This happens 
when we look at near objects. These 
muscles are relaxed, leaving the lens 
flattened, when we look. at distant things. 
Reading is more tiring than work out of 
doors because it keeps these muscles con- 
stantly contracted. The iris, previously 
referred to, is a fringe projecting in 
| from the second coat but not attached to 
the lens. 

If the distance between the lens and 
| the retina is too long or ioo short, the 
| image is thrown in front of or behind 
| the retina, so that it is not clear just at 
| the point where it strikes the sensitive 





cells. If the eye-ball is too long, near- 
sightedness results; if too short, far- 
sightedness. In some cases even this 


strained effort is not sufficient to prevent 
indistinctness. In order to prevent in- 
distinctness of vision in such cases, 
the muscles of accommodation are kept 
constantly at work and eye strain results. 
The over-work of these muscles may be 
lessened by properly fitted glasses. Con- 
vex glasses give the same result as a more 
bulging lens, concave glasses the result 
of a flattened lens. 

Indistinct vision is also caused by un- 
equal curvature of the lens or of the 
front of the eye-ball. This is called as- 
tigmatism. It, also, can be corrected by 
glasses. 

Most text books treat adequately the 
necessary work on the hygiene of the 
eye. The one important point most often 
omitted is the necessity for the correct 
position of a book or paper which is be- 
ing read. Since the desk tops are flat, 
the children are too apt either to lean 
over or have the work at the wrong angle. 





| Geography 
| (Continued from page 23) 


} 
| destroyed for agricultural purposes by the 
washing away of soils. Every year‘much 
more plant food is taken out of the soil 
than is returned to it. A study of just 
what the foods of plants are and the waste 
of these isthe problem of our agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Children, 
especially those Jiving where they can 
have gardens and where they spend their 
lives on farms, cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in these questions. 

I suggest that the Agricultural Experi- 


for bulletins 87, 97 and 99 as especially 
good on these points. Experiment sta- 
tions in other states will be glad to fur- 
nish free, bulletins of the most helpful 
sort relating to the soils of your locality. 
We have in all sixty-four experiment 
stations. The teacher can hardiy fail to 
have access to some one of them. The 


For fourteen years 
study of the soils of our country. The 


work has been extended over 100,000,000 
acres in several different states. The 








is just one position and distance of the 
glass that will keep the rays at a small 
point, 

Darken the room somewhat, and focus 
the rays of a candle on a sheet of paper 
or the blackboard. Notice the effect of 
moving the candle and glass away from 
aud toward the paper. If possible, use 
several lenses and show that they must be 
held in different positions for the best 
results. Notice that the image of the 
candle flame is inverted. In a similar 
fashion the rays of light falling on the 
retina make an inverted image. Thesen- 
hie is correcely interpreted by the 
Jrain, . 

The focusing camera is arranged in 
Such a way that the distance between | 
lens and sensitised plate can be changed, 
so that clear pictures of both distant and 
near objects may be taken. This is not 
done in the eye. Here the same result is 
obtained by changing the curvature of 
the lens. Lenses which are thick in pro- 
portion to their diameter focus the images 
of nearby objects on the retina. Lenses 
which are thin in proportion to their 





soils have been carefully studied and 
maps made on the scale of an inch to a 
mile. This department will continue its 
work till all the soil of America is 
studied, carefully mapped, and ascientific 
analysis made of the soil. If you, asa 
teacher, are interested in any particular 
section and will write to the National 
Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C., for- 
the map and descriptive text of your sec- 
tion it will cost you but a two cent stamp 
and will be of inestimable value to you. 
If you send samples of soil the Bureau 
will analyze them for you, The time 
will shortly come when every ten acre 
piece of ground will have an accurate 
soil map made by scientific experts. 
This map will be available for all who 
are interested. 





Ideals are like stars. You will not 
succeed in touching them with your 
hands; but, like the seafaring man on 
the desert of waters, you chase them as 
your guides, and, following them, you 
eventually reach your destination.—Car/ 
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School Souvenirs 


For Holidays, Anniversaries, or Close of School 
Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 





Are Made Especially For Each School 


We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school, It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 

so ordered, your photograph or that of 








Ny the school building, as preferred, It 
3 , is these personal features’ that 
bed e make our Souvenirs so accept- 
z able to the pupil, and cause 
them to be treasured far be- 
4 yond .any ordinary gift card. 
o \ The fact that the Teacher's 
F Photograph or that of School 
\ Building can be added at so 
wf ¥\ small a cost is a most at- 
On wv \ tractive feature. 
5S \ 
5 he Bye 
4" a . 
a6 Sunshine 





Souvenirs 


The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
beauty when produced in colors. @€ It is composedof two cards. The front card 
has a tasty floral Cesign enclosing a panel. The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appears the names of all the pupils. The two cards are tied at the 
corner with silk cord. 

PRICE With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
Without Photograph : 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each, 

This is but one of the many styles of Souvenirs made by us. Among the 
others are FLORAL SOUVENIRS, including The Rose, Violet, Easter Lily, 
Golden Rod, and Forget-me-Not. THE MORNING GLORY, THE GOOD LUCK, 
PINE CONE, WATER COLOR, all handsomely printed in colors and embossed, 
and all possessing the valuable ‘‘print your pupils’ names’’ feature. Send for free 
samples and prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Sunshine Souvenir 
—With Photograph 





It Will Enrich Your Course of Study and Add Much to the Interest in 
Your Classes to Make Use of the : 


5¢e Classics and Supplementary Readers 
OF THE 


INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


One Hundred and Eighty Titles For Ali the Grades 


The List Comprises 
Fables, Myths, Nature Stories, History, 
Biography, Geography, and Literature 
See Full List on Page 8 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Special Closing Day Material 


When We Graduate. An abundance of indispensa- 
ble material forthe commencement season. It em- 
braces model salutatoriesand valedictories com- 
plete; hints regarding the graduation oration, its 
preparation and delivery ; commencement hints; 
class mottos; a large number of outlined graduation 
essays and orations on a wide diversity of subjects: 
historical, literary, ethical, industrial, and bio- 
graphical, etc. ‘The imperative demand for such 
material has prompted the publication of this book, 
and we heartily recommend it to all graduates. It 
amply covers every need of this occasion. Herein 
you will find ‘graduation made easy.’”’ Beneficial to 
teachers or pupils of Grammar Grades, High Schoois 
and Colleges. It is worth while. Paper 50 cents. 

Ten Commencement Songs. By A. J. Wilbur, 
Lydia Margaret Wilbur, Harriette Wilbur and 
Winifred Wilbur. A splendid collection of choice 
new songs specially written for Graduation Day. 
This collection embraces original class songs; Com- 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Suggestive Essays and Orations—By Charles 
Reade. For Commencement and other occasions. 
Contains over fifty essays and orations on all sub- 
jects and for all occasions, with a choice selection of 
salutatories, valedictories, class songs, class mottoes 
and a brief treatise on how to speak in public. 
There is a chapter on how to make Commencement 
successful. The book contains matter for Grammar 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges. The best and 
most complete work on the subject published. 224 
pages. 50 cents, 

School Songs for Closing Day. By Harriette 
Wilbur, Contains a number of most excellent orig 
inal songs for the lastday celebrations. Some have 
original music, while others are set to familiar tunest 
A very practical collection of songs suited to al 
grades. Bright and pleasing. 15 cents. 


Closing Exercises for the Grades. 
Harriette Wilbur, A budget of wide-awake recita- 


Compiled by 


mencement, graduation, valedictory, and farewell tions covering all phases of last day and vacation 
songs. Some of these are set to original music, some events and ideals; an origina! salutatory and vale- 
to favorite college songs, and others to operatic se- dictory ; two very clever little plays sparkling with 
lections. Words and music complete. Clever and fun; etc. A much needed book that covers the 


appropriate. 25 cents. demand. Itisagem. 2 cents. 


See list of other Entertainment Material on page 52. 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansvilie, N. Y. 





AND 227 OTHER” ~ DESIGNS MADE BY 











Schurz. 


WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 
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AME MEN __POOIIIUR 
for Government positions. 
Thousands of appointments 


coming, $80.00 a month. 
postal for list of positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Dep't B101, Rochester, N.Y. 


send 















Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


I know all about superfluous hair and 
cheerfully tell you HOW, 
own room, you can actually cure 
obnoxious and humiliating disfigurement. 
dress (™Mirs,) Clark, 
York, Dept, 


Eloise 
300, 


will 
in the privacy of your 
yourself of this 
Ad- 
Syracuse, New 





ene | Y PEWRITERS waxes 


Ail the Stanc lard Machines 4 to% 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
$4.86 W. Lake Street, Chieago, IIL 








PIC TURE AGE NTS? 
ramed, Religiot 
lie FS Nok 


s, San ple 


rro Pictures 1% 


ps 5c. We 


$ YF RE, 


Portn 25c, Wwe. 
beginners, Catalogues 
Berlin Art Association, 


its 


=. ba EEK EASY! 


help 


De part ment N, Chicago 








DEAFNSS, tatiics cre 








Dr. Edward Gardner, Suite 28 38 W. 33d St., New York 
T i Fifth nd Sixth Year 
Are You Teaching i isto? Send 
for ‘*Hero Studics’’ which cover ‘the Sy lle 1bus work 
completely. ntroductory price 30 cts. betore June 1, 
Bertha M. C. Cook, ~ - Millerton, N. Y. | 





Agents Wanted |)... 


payable weekly. Write for free outfit. 


PERRY NURSERIES 


Rochester, N. Y. 





#100 MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy men and 
women to travel and distribute samples; big manu- 
facturer; steady work, 8S. SCHEFFER, Pan, G, W., Chicago, 





100 BUSINESS jivers cel wae 


RINTING!: Beatly printed mt one 
100 for 350, 25 


ENTERPRISE. PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. 





WANTEI ‘ash or pov ty to you. 
NEEDH mt MU SIC HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 





‘ ‘ 
SONG-POEMS 
~ ALBUM and 1000 Foreign Mixed 10c. 
STAMPS List Free. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. E.St.Louis, Mo 
J Man with business ability to represent us 
Wanted, in several different communities. Address 
The Loveland Loan Co., Loveland, Colorado. 


$100 to $500 


information 25 cts 


PECK, 326 So. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Evangeline 

Courtsiip of Miles Standish 

Vision of Sir Launfal 

Enoch Arden 

King of the Golden River 

and a hundred other of the 

needed in schools are to be had in the 
Five Cent Books 

of The Instructor Literature Series. 

See the full list on another page 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPARY, 
Dansville, NW. Y. 


SCHOOL WORK 


Made easy, 








A Month Easy. Two clever legiti 
mate advertising schemes, Full 

Money back if not as represented 
Harwood St., Dallas, Texas. 





( lassics 















neat and legible, 


Red 
or Black “Vulcan” Pens 
Long or Short “Made right to write right” 


Every Pen 


Guaranteed, 


5/.00 


Postpaid 


You can make 
Big Profits selling 
during spare time. 
Write for Catalogue 
and particulars. 


J. Ullrich & Co., (Dept.39) 27 Thames St., New York 














Speakers, Dialogues and 


re 
PLAY 5 ments, Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
School, Class, College, Frat, Serority—Pins, Medals. Emblems for all Societies. 
Dealers in Precious Stones and Diamonds. 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





705B, 


What our customers say: 
Preston, Minn., March 22, 1912. 
Chas. A. Winship & Co., 
(05B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Iu. 

Dear Sirs; — 1 received the Pins yesterday and will 
say that we like them very much, J thank you for your 
prompiness. Yours truly, . 

[Signed] Alice Williams. 


MORAL—For satisfactory results, piace your orders 
for School, Class, College, Frat, Sororities — Pins, 
Charms, Medals, with Chas. A. Winship & Co., 
7058, Masonic Temple, Chicago, il. 


ll treesand vlants. | 
commissions | 


Entertain- ; 
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| Problems Solved 
| By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph 


| 
Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has 
| 


request is accompanied by 
cents for solution of each problem. 


teachers in this, his favorite subject. 


Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M. Mills, A.M. M-Ph., 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A, B, and € ate 8 loaves of bread. 
A furnished 3 loaves and B, 5 loaves! 
‘, paid the others 24 cents for his share. 
How much money should A and B each 
receive? 

Solution— 

\y% of 8 loaves 
one e ats. 





Ohio 


27, loaves, amount each 


3—-274=\% of a loaf, amount A frr- 
nished C, 

5—2% loaves, amount B furnished 
; 


; loaves cost C 24 cents, 


% of a loat cost C 3 cents, amount C 
paid A. 
21% loaves cost C 21 cents, amount C 


| paid B. 


2. How large a 60-day draft must I | 
draw, so that when sold it will produce 
$10,000, exchange ¥‘~ discount, interest 
6% ? 

Solution— | 

$.99% quoted selling price of $1-of | 
the draft. 

| -Interest on $1 for 63 days,. at 64%), 
$.0105. | 

$.997%—$.0105—$.98825, proceeds of $1 | 
of the time draft. 


$10,000-+-$.98825 =$10,118.89,—face 
the draft, as required. 
3. When taxes average 14%, and tax- 
able bonds are assessed at their miarket 
value, which is the better investment, 
U. S. at par, or Mass. 5’s at 120? 
What Goud be the difference in income 
from $5,000 of these bonds? 


' 
2 's 


Solution— 

$5,000-=cost of the U. S. 3! 
at par. 

144% of $5,000=$175, income on U.S 
, 
3 


4's, bought 


ot 
5,000 X I. 20 $6,000, cost of Mass. 5’s. 
% of $5,000 - $250, income on Mass. 
5’s, not deducting for taxes. 


un o4 NN 


1%% of $6,o00o=$90, amount paid for 
taxes, 
$250—$90=— $160, net income on Mass. 
50—} z 
5's. 


$175—$160 
in favor of U.S 

1% of $6,000 

$160+$60 224% 
profit on Mass. 5’s. 

But 3%‘; =rate of profit on U. 
being bought at par. 

344% %, difference in rate of 


$15, difference in income 
- 3%'s. 
‘$60. 

224% of 


actual rate 


. / 9. 
». 3% 5; 


—234%=} 


6 


income, 


4. If the interest on $720 for 3 yr. 9 | 


mo, 18 at a certain rate per cent, 
is $205.20, 
$840 for 2 yr. 7 mo, 15 days, 
a rate? 


days, 


at 4 as great 


Solution— 

Interest on $750 for 3 yr. 9 mo. 18 days, 
at 14%, $27. 36. 

$205. 20-+-$27.36=7%%,, rate at which 


the $720 was loaned. 

+ of 7% %-=6%, rate at which the $840 
was loaned. 

The interest on $840 for 2 yr. 
days, at 6% =$132. 30. 


7 mo. 15 


5. A baseball club won 8 games and 
lost 12. 


win? 

Solution— 

18+12-=30, whole number of games 
played. 


1% of 30=.3 

18.360, per cent of games won. 

6. How wide a strip must be plowed 
around a square ten-acre field to plow 75 % 
of it? 

Solution— 





kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
a remittance of ten 
We have | 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 


Teachers desiring further help will find it in 


Professor | 


| 


of | 


what would be the interest on | 


What per cent of its games did it | 


| Io acres=1600 square rods. 
field. 


not plowed, which is also a square. 


something to cover postage and stationery. The - 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble | / 40) =20 rods, side of the square part, 
but Prof, Mills delights in helping perplexed | not plowed. 


The edge of this square differs from the 
edge of the entire field by twice the width 
of the plowed strir. 

40—20 


-1o rods, width of the plowed 


| strip, as required. 


7. Sold cotton on commission, at 5% ; | 


invested the net proceeds in sugar; com- 
| mission, 2% ; my whole commision was 
$210: what was the value of the cotton 
and sugar? 

Solution— 

Out of every $1 in the receipts for cot- 
ton, my agent "received first 5 cents, his 
commission for selling it, and secondly, 
2y of 95c=}29c, his commission for in- 
vesting — proceeds in sugar. 


5c+}? fis, agent's total commis- 
sion on. pia tz $1 in the receipts for 
cotton, 

But $210—total amount of commission 


thus received. 

.*. $210+;75—3060;.°. $3060=value of 
the cotton. $3060—$210—$2850, value of 
the sugar. 


8. Bought hams at 18 cents per pound ; 
if the wastage is 10%, for how much per 
pound must I sell to makea profit of 20% ? 

Solution— 

Since this problem is general, let 100 
| pounds=amount of ham purchased. 

Then, $18=the cost. 

20% of $18-—$3.60 profit desired. 

$18+ $3.60 — $21.60, the necessary 
ing price. 

go% of 100 pounds=go pounds, amount 
of saleable ham. 

gy of $21.60=24 cents, price per pound 
for which it must sel. 


sell- 


g. Aman bought a span of horses, 
harness and a carriage for $320; if he 
paid one and one-half times as much for 
the carriage as fora horse and twice as 
much for a horse as for the harness, how 
much did he pay for the carriage? 


Solution— 

Let 100%=amount paid for harness. 
Then, 

200% ==amount paid for a horse, and 


300% ==amount paid for carriage. 
. 800% =total cost, remembering that 
there was a span of horses, 
| .'. 800% =$320. 100% —$4o, 
| $120, cost of the carriage. 





o= 


300 


10. If twelve oxen eat the grass on 3% 
| acres and what grew on it in 4 weeks, and 
in the same way 21 oxen would eat Io 
acres in 9 weeks, how many oxen would 
eat the grass on 24 acres and what grew 
on it in 18 weeks? 

Solution— 

Let 10 units of grass=amount I ox*will 
eat in 1 week. 

4X12 10 units=480 units, amount 12 
oxen eat in 4 weeks. 


jot 480 units=144 units, original grass+- 
| the growth on 1 acre for 4 weeks. 
21 
| am will eat in 9 weeks. 
| ty of 1890 units=189 units, original 
| grass+the growth on I acre for 9 weeks. 
| 189 units—144 units—45 units, amount 
of grass that grew on I acre ing—4=5 
weeks. 
4 of 45 units=g units, amount that 
would grow on I acre in I week. 
4X9 units=36 units, amount that grew 
| on I acre in 4 weeks. 
| .*. 144—36—108 units, original amount 
| of grass standing on I acre. 
24X108 units=2592 units, 
amount of grass on 24 acres. 
24189 units=3888 units, amount that 
grew on 24 acres in 18 weeks. 
2592438886480 units, total amount to 
be eaten by the required number of cattle. 
18X10,.units«180 units, amount I ox 
can eat in 18 weeks. 
-, 6480-+-180=36, the number of oxen, 


original 


+/i600=40 rods, side of square ten-acre | 


| \ of 1600=400 square rods, area of part | 
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Self Heating Iron 


NEW “STANBARD” 
Makes and contains its own heat. Works while 
itis heating, heats while it 
is working. Saves miles 
walking. Saves its 


cost every month, 
Economical, safe, conven- 
ient. The *Standard”’ is 
stove, fuel, heat allin one ; 
Fire is inside. Carry 
itabout,go where you pleas 

Don't stay in hot kitchen + 
iron any place, any roo: 
on porch, or under shade 
tree. Go right along, one 
thing after another. All 
kind of cloths ironed 
better in half the 
time. No waiting, no 
stopping to change irons, 
tight heat. Easily regu. 
lated. Notime waste, 
Tron on table ail the time, 
one hand onthe iron, tire 
other to turn and fold 
the clothes. The heandard” is neat, durable and 
compact ; all parts within radius of iron and sande, 
No tanks nor fitting standing 
out at sides or ends to hinder 
and bein the way. No wires 
or hose attached to bother. 
Right size, right 
shape, right weight, 
. Cheapest fuel—two cents 
does ordinary family ironing. 
Every iron tested before ship- 
ping. Ready for use whenS 
received. Price low: $4.50, 


Sent anywhere, 
AGENT MEN OR WOMEN 


Quick, easy, sure. All year business. Experience 
not necessary. Sells on merit, sells itself. They buy 
onsight. Every home a prospect. Every Wwo- 
man needs it. Price low—all can afford it. How 
they do sell—Even 2 or 3 a day gives $27 to $40 a week 
profit ; 6 sales a day is fair for an agent; some will seit 
adozeninone dav. Show 10 families— sell 8. Not 
sold in stores, Send no money. Write postal today for 
description, ageuts selling plan how to get F REE 
SAMPLE. 


c. BROWN MFG. CO. 
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**Standard 


MAKE MONEY. 


317 Brown Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 











10 units=18go units, amount 21 | 








as required. 


| them, 
| labels in a book, Price 10e. 


NO MISTAKE, FRUIT JAR LABELS 


Every housewife wants 
Plainly Printed,Gummed and Perforated, 300 
Interleaved with para- 
fine paper I5e. Postpaid. Generous Commission to 
Agents. Exceptional offers to Churches, Societies, 
Schools, etc. Rev. W. H. Brown, Lyons. N. Y. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


| Cleared My Face of 
Superfluous Hair 


I Destroyed the Blemish, 
Never to, Return 


THE SECRET YOURS FREE 














‘*Women who are despairing because they have tried 
all manner of things without success to remove a dis- 
figuring growth of Superfluous Hair on face, neck or 
arms will be delighted to hear that a recognized chemist 
of standing has made public a new scientific method, 
whereby “airy arms” can be made a thing of the past, 
and all disfiguring growths on face or neck forever 
banished from sight 

“T entirely cured my heavy growth, after all else had 
failed, by the use of the néw me thod invented by a 
former Professor of Che “mistry at the famous Collece 
of Ru; ogby. England, and who has received many degrees 
and titles for his learning. 





“TI am sure that no matter how many things h: ve 
failed—no matter how heavy the growth, no matic 7 
where it is—on ben face, the neck, or arms, or any oti‘ 

art of the rofessor Smith’s Method may be od 
fied upon to actually destroy huir so it will not retu:n, 
as I myself found.’ 

This is the glad message of Mrs. Kathryn B. Jenkis, 

rominent society woman of Scranton, Pa., who :¢& 
sides at the fashionable Duckworth Apartments i in that 
city, and who has graciously allowed her photograph to 
be published herewith. 

In order that every sufferer in this countiy may re 
eeive the benefit, full particulars will be sent abso- 
Jutely free and without charge, which will enable you 
to get rid of your growth as if by magic. 

If you are troubled with hair on the arms, so that you 
are unable to wear short sleeves with comfort; if you 
are afflicted w ith a ‘areuth, of hair on the face or on the 
neck which Interferes Ba. your peace of mind and 
spoils your appe send your name an 
address and a two-cent stamp for return, to iad 
Chapelle, Sec’ *y, 348 H. F. Delta St., Providence, R. 1 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
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A Splendid Book Free 


Each and every person subscribing or renewing their subscription to either Norma In- 
sTrucToR or Primary P ans or both in combination, within the period ending June Ist, 1913, 
will receive free and postpaid a copy of our new book, Practical Selections. 

Practical Selections is described on following page. We feel that it is one of 
the most helpful books that has ever been placed in the hands of teachers and it is a real 
pleasure to be able to extend to so large a number of teachers the benefits to be derived from it. 
























An Important Business Alliance 


For several years we have been making rapid strides in the dev ‘opment of The Instruc- 
tor Literature Series and other lines of books published by us. 

‘To properly handle this department, make prompt delivery of books ordered from western 
points, etc., it became essential that a more central distributing point be provided, and with a 
view to providing this and at the same time securing the co-operation of a strong and well 
equipped concern in the sale of our books, co-operative arrangements have been entered into 
with Hall & McCreary of Chicago, whereby they are hereafter to act as joint publishers, with 
us, of our entire line of books. A complete and abundant stock of all our books will be car- 
ried by them and the same prompt and careful attention given to all inquiries and orders as 
though sent direct to us. Our agreement provides that they are to make special effort in the 
states of Indiana, Michigan and all states west thereof and west. of the Mississippi River. 
Orders and inquiries from points naturally tributary to Chicago should be sent to them—those 
from other points direct to us. In this number of Primary Plans Hall & McCreary have a full 
page advertisement which illustrates their store and gives you an idea of their splendid facilities 
for handling an extensive book business. 


The Enormous Demand 


for the Five Cent Readers of the Instructor Literature Series encourages us to rapidly 
extend the list. Forty-eight new titles appear in our Fall Catalogue (making the total list 220) 
and are listed in the full page advertisement of the Instructor Literature Series appearing 
elsewhere in this number of Primary Plans. Following are the new titles with their numbers : 


: CHANGE OF ADDRESS-Should a subscriber wish his address 
ce changed he should give both the old and the new address. 

beef RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
O= scription, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
ow venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
ek time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, [n doing that, 
elt all arrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
Vot sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent. 

Me SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 


absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and lve 


denominations, 


Express orders cost nO more than post oftice 


204 Boyhood of Lincoln 

206 Picture Study Stories for Children 
220 Story of the Christ Child 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 


203 Little Plant People of the Waterways 222 Kingsley’s Greek Hreoes— Part I. 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Re- 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew The Story of Perseus | ginners ; 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The Three 223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part II. | 281 The Oregon Trail (Condensed from 


Giants __ 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder- 


Horace Mann) 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
218 Story of Peter Cooper 
199 Jackanapes 
200 The Child of Urbino 
208 Heroes of A-gari—selections 
212 Stories from Robin Hood 
197 Story of Lafayette 


an 213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected | 233 Poems Worth Knowing. Book I 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures’ in | 216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare— | Primary 

Wonderland Selected | 234 Poems Worth Knowing. Book II 
207 Famous Artists II — Reynolds and 215 Life of Samuel Johnson—(Macaulay) | Intermediate 

Murillo 221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 237 Lay of the Last Ministrel—Introduc- 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses — (Mrs. 225 Tennyson’s Poems — Selected, For | tion and Canto I—Seott 





198 Story of Roger Williams 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
219 Story of Iowa 

224 Story of William Tell 


The Story of Theseus 
196 The Gray Champion— (Hawthorne) 


Various grades 
111 Water Babies ( Abridged)—(Kingslcy ) 
110 Story of Hawthorne 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
PartI. Story of Tea nnd the Teacup 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard 
Part II. 
Salt 


137 


Story of Sugar, Coffee and | 


138 —_ 


35 Goody Two Shoes 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. Part T 
239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, 

I 


226 Story of Illinois 
228 First Year Primer 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 


and Honey 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 


Parkman) 
232 Story of Shakespeare 


Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
art III. Story of Rice, Currants 
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»O money orders, They can be procured atany express office and 
= we prefer them, Make money orders payable to F. A, Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 
LS AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
nts locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
300 necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
Ta- on application. 
hes OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
Y. reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
bs Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
—e the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
T subseriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
on only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
ige Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
ita- plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
OL. Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
= ot the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, ° 
Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress og March 3, 1879. 
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These little Readers are being used in thousands of schools and doubtless you are familiar 
If so you will surely want these new titles. If not familiar with them it is due to 
your school that you should become so, which can be best done by ordering asmall assortment. 


Special Announcements for October Issue of Primary Plans 
Mrs. H. Hammond Bullock, the well known educational writer and lecturer, will begin in 
October Primary Plans the first of her series of articles describing the famous Montessori 
Method of Teaching, asseen from her own observation and study in her recent visit to Italy. 
These articles are specially prepared for Primary Plans and are illustrated with some interest- 
ing photographs obtained by the author. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma Insrrucror, 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, THe Year’s EnrerrainMents, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinpr and the Procressive Teacner for 
which we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor, one year (See description on page §8)................ -$1 25 OUR FREE OFFER 
Primary Plans, OME year................0-.60. 6 ccceceee ccc cecteeceeete eee see eee t eeeeees i 25 “Practical Selections” above 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year....,................ 1 90 anpertnalion book mn padi Proto 
IN (TIE ROE on oss ccc ccsecstinsincecdsesacedosszesoncesesserses oboe ove . 1 00 om yr be men a 
Progressive Teacher, OME Year..............0....ccccceeececeeeccetceeeeeeeecsssteeees 100 7 eise be ai State * 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (See description on page 39)........ 1.00 | free ‘and postpaid to nacht sat 
Every Day Plars, 3 vols., postpaid(See description on page 5)........ 1 00 \ every person subscribing for or 
The Year’s Entertainment, 10 vols., (See description on page 4)...... 1 OQ ) tevewing subscription to either 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above to same address...... 1.90 [ mary PLANS separately or in 


ANY TWO of above to same address... 2 50 | any of the combinations here 
ANY THREE of above to same address 3 10 named and remitting in accord- 


ance with the schedule of prices. 
ANY FOUR of above to same address... 3 70 We desire every teacher in 


or AND 
Primary Plans 


ANY TWO of the $1.00 publications to same address. ....... Riesersisccssd 1 60 ] America to have an opportunity 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 publications to same address.................. 2 20 pec yg soar niviun tall’ a, 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 publications to same address.................. .. 2 80/ the greatest possible publicity. 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: To subscription prices to other countries, for publications 
named on this page, postage is added as follows: 

Canadian Postage :, Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c ; Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teacher, 20c. 

Foreign ; Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 


The Pathfiinder is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and has many 
advantages, because of location, over any other Current Events paper published. It is issued every week 
and in addition to covering the world's current history, it provides special articles on subjects of a gen- 
eral nature. THE PATHFINDER is almost as well known in the educational field as NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. 
$1.00 a year or in combination as listed above. 










Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its scope and we can 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no sense 
confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. $i.00 a vear or in combination as above. 






















This 32U-page book, just off the 
press, and ‘filled to the brim” 
with the most helpful material 
for teachers ever published, 
will be given free and postpaid 
to every person subscribing to 
N rmal Justructor or Primary 
Plans singly orin any Combina- 
tion. 
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PRACTICAL Feom TWENTY YEARS 


OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


SELECTIONS AND PRIMARY PLANS 


320 pages of material selected from the files of twenty years of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS, for its practical value to teachers of the 
grades and of rural schools. Every branch of study is represented. 

34 full-page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and 
reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy work cards. 

75 pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays recognized in 
every schoolroom. 

30 pages of the best 
for every grade. 

Well printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 

Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat-Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
Suggestions for Teaching Sfnging 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon, 


‘‘nieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, sclected 


The Teacher and the School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 

Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 

How to Study Pictures 

The Use of Dramatic Play 


Remember that every person subscribing for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR or for 
PRIMARY PLANS, either alone or in any combination, will receive a copy of this 


book as a premium without any extra charge. 
Primar Plans is distinctively a practical magazine of Aids for Primary 
y work, being prepared for teachers by teachers who are 
specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it. A very  Bacoe roportion of 
teachers in rural schools also need just such a journal in order to do successful 
wotk among their little ones in their school. It contains Methods in Language, 
Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, 
Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, 
Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to speak. _Profusely illustrated, with 
Double Page Drawings for Pieters Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Black- 
board Designs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 


NOTE: Because of its confaining much matter adapted to Primary and Inter- 
mediate Grades, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is taken by many in connection with 
PRIMARY PLANS at the low combination price ($1.90) offered below, thus securing 
such an abundance of practical, usable material as they could secure in no other 


way at a nominal cost. 
COMBINATIONS 
Normal —! ($1.25) |Both one year $1.90 


Seeley’s ‘Question Book postpaid ito same address $1.90 
to same address $1.90 
Either — Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
an 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 7 
to same address $1 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. dr 3 90 











a 
Primary Plans ($1.25) 
Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 


and 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr, : 
and r * |to same address $1.90 
The Pathfinder, one yr., ($1.00). 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 


The eA PR Teacher, 1 yr., ($1.00). To same address $1.90 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr.,and any two of above....g2.50 


* * i Mire A «4 «any three... 3.10 
Both = *: ee ey “4 & anytwo 3.10 
¥ 4 * te eee any three 3.70 


sa A copy of Practical Selections will be sent, free and postpaid, to 
each person ordering Normal Instructor or Primary Plans singly or 


in any combination. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpDIToR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass, Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 
Septem ber—and at work again! I won- 
der how it would seem to us all to have 


‘as our key-word foratime, ‘‘Curiosity.’’ 


I have been thinking how very little 
would be accomplished by teacher or 
pupil if the element of curiosity did not 
enter into calculation. Of course we are 
thinking of the mental outreaching as 
defined by Prof. James, —‘‘Curiosity is a 
poor term to designate the impulse 
toward a better coynition.’’ There is no 
better way for a teacher to be ready with 
intelligent replies to eager questions than 
by keeping in touch with the best writ- 
ings of the most able authors on present- 
day topics as given in the standard 
periodicals. 

As I was reading the paper by Profes-' 
sor MacCurdy on the art of the cavemen, 
I wondered how many triends of young 
people would speak of it to eager, ‘‘curi- 
ous’? minds. It is au account that boys 
and girls will enjoy and find stimulating 
if their attention is directed toward it. 
Such stimulus is, we believe, the most 
wiiolesome tonic that can be given to 
youthful intellects, except that furnished 
by extensive travcl, which is not the 
portion of the many. <A pupil who ac- 
cepts school life as a matter of course | 
does not progress as happily or satisfac- 
torily as one who comes to school awak- 
ened and eagerly ‘‘curious’’ eacii day. 
So let us welcome and encourage those 
who desire to iive in the higher, broader 
realms of the universe,“ who waut to 
visit in imagination all possible localities 
in heaven or eartli; to know the ‘‘ why’’ 
of powers and forces; and to try all man- 
ner of experiments with known facts and 
quantities in order to probe a little deeper 
into some secret of nature. No one 
knows what may, at any moment, be dis- 
covered by a devout, ‘‘curious’’ investi- 
gator. Pupils of your own cherishing 
may bring some new and wonderful light 
into our lives. 

ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


” 


‘*The clue to the final solution of the 
Sphinx.’" June Cosmopolitan. Fifteen 
illustrations. Professor G. A. Reisner 
tells the story of the solving of the 
riddle. 


‘*The escape of Prince Krapotkin’’ by 
George Kennan is an account which will 
interest the boys. June Century. Plan 
of the escape given and a photograph of 
the world-known prisoner, ‘‘ Belgium 
the Balance-wheel of Trade’’ by James 
Davenport Whielpley, (nine pictures) ; 
‘The Elephant seal not Extinct’’ by 
Director Townsend of the New York 


Aquarium (nine pictures); a paper by | _ 


John Burroughs; two papers that throw | 
light on political situations through 
study of the past in our country, same 
number, 


Many pupils have read ‘‘The Biazed 
Trail’? and other writings of Stewart 
Edward White. June American Magazine 
begins a paper on ‘‘Lions’’ which can be 
named to the class fer perusal. Two 
photographs. An unusual photograpii of 
President Taft is the frontispiece of this 
number. This month’s installment of 
the La Follette autobiography is espec- 
ially interesting, since it contains the 
story of the ‘‘first difference with Roose- , 
velt’’? and considerable information con- 
cerning railroad legislation. Another 





A MANUAL AND GUIDE 
IN U. S. HISTORY. 


By H. M. Tipsword. A, 71., Ph., D. 
Ex-SuptT, CUMBERLAND (Co., SCHOOLS INSTITUTE 
INSTRUCTOR AND LECTURER, TOLEDO, ILL. 

Complete outline of entire subject ; outline ot each 
subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and effect 
relation ; numerous suggestions under each division 
of subject; longitudinal treatment of topics for review, 
such as inventions, Boundary adjustments, Slavery 
in U.S., Finance, Tarriff, Foreign Relations, etc. 

Endorsed by leading educators, ‘I have just com- 
pleted a careful examination of your ‘Manual and 
Guide inthe U.S. History’’ and wish to express my 
appreciation of it as a very valuable aid in the topical 
study of that subject, Seventh and eighth grade 
pupils could use it to their great advantage. The 
“Review Topics” are especially helpfal in getting a 
complete view of the whole field of American 
History.” — DEWitTt ELwoop, (Supt. Charleston 
City Schools, institute instructor and lecturer). 





to be up-to-date, to be 


rid of the drudgery of writ- 
ing the old penjand ink way, that you 
ought to own a 


Bennett Portable Typewriter 


It has every important improvement: 
Visible Writing, Easy Touch, Standard Key- 
board, Reversible Ribbon, etc., Makes car- 
bon copy. Over 26,000in use. Costs but $18, 
because so simple; Has only 250 parts. Other 
machines have 1,700 to 3,700, Weighs but 76 
vz, and does not require special desk. 


Seld on a Money-Back-Unless- 
Satisfied-Guaranty” 


The Bennett Typewriter couldn’t be built 








better. Itsa product of the famous Elliott- 
Visher Billing Machine factory. Strougly 
guaranteed as to qualitye Money back unless 
sat istied. Write today for catalog and special 
offer. Few more live agents wanted. 

C. D. S, BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO, 

366 Broadway, 
.__, New York 
Slips in grip or 


ock 


Bennett 











HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By Etta Proctor Flagg. The do- 
mestic-science text book used in 
Los Angeles. 75 cents. 


A course for one year or two, according 
to the frequency of lessons. Intend- | 
ed for upper grammar grades. | 


LITTLE, BROWN & (C0. 
Boston and Chicago 














8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 








50 State St., Albany, N. ¥. | 











Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School Collegeg&Music 
Claas Pins and Pins for Engraving. 


Manufactured by 
Artistic Medal & Badge Ca., 





‘ Se. py & 83 Nassau St, N. 
Gliver 50 (Stud for Catalogue 











PENNANTS 


in your own 
Schoo! or 
Class Colors. 
Handso mely 
made of good quality felt with 
Sewed Felt graduating letters. 
Size 9x24 inches, in lots of 25 or more, lic each. Sample 
PENNANT 20c, yesipaid. | Any Usiow or ar ye eciee 
n your town to represent our famo! 
Agent Wanted line of College, Society, School, City 
and Town Pennants and Pillow Tops. Liberal Terms, 
Full particulars upon request. HOPKINS, 119 Chambers St., New Yor 


[ Want a Live Teacher| 


in each county to act as my representative in booking 
dates for my lecture-recitals. Just what your school 
needs for special occasions. Ten Years on the Plat 
form. Write at once for circulars and particulars # 
time is rapidly being closed for 1912-13. Libera! Com 
mission, ; 

The Humphrey C. Deibert Lectures and Recitals, 

1836 N. 23rd Street, Philadelphia, or Bedford, Pa. 


Literary Help For You. 


ANY subject for any occasion written to order by e& 
perienced writers. Send stamp,for terms &.The Liter 
ary Helper (formerly the Eastern branch of the Put 
nam Studio) 40W. Pleasant St.,Grand Rapids, [lid 


STUDY) | at Homé 
Become LEGAL 
aLawyer. DIPLOMA 
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men always succeed.’’ te BR nd ee 
Ex*eie 1 Rasy terms. Catalog Pasticulars 
Salle Extension University Box 3279 Ghivar> 
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September 1912 


Climatic Raincoats 


Double Texture Bombazine Coat, rubber 
protected between outer and inner fabrics, 
guaranteed waterproof, made to your 
measure for $5.00 and your Dealer’s name, 

This introductory offer is to popularize 














i =TAW Es 
combined. Catalog free. 
STANDARD COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LAW 

tion in gardening and other branches of Horti- 


Climatic Garments, and your money will 

University Special offer. 
Three Courses, University, pentiness and Bankin 

1497 East 55th Street. Chicago, Ill. 

culture, Special attention given to the practical 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR I 


paper is the Ida M. Tarbell paper on 
**Woman and Democracy.”’ 


‘‘London by the Sea,’’ by Harrison 
Rhodes, June Harper’s, with eight beau- 
tiful illustrations, is a valuable paper to 
use when studying England and it is very 
enjoyable in itself for the teacher. In 
the same number is the Arnold Bennett 
paper on ‘‘Your United States.’’ We 
love to know the estimate of an observer 
like this writer. After you haveread the 
comments on Boston and discussed them 
find what has been done to the ‘‘ Lion 
and Unicorn’’ of the Old State House 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ©“ _———““New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


Good Teachers Placed in Every State in the Union 
We have been doing this for Twenty-One Years 
Not a Free Registration Agency 
81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


VINCENT B. Fisk, Manager. 





Albany Teachers’ Agency 


HARLAN P. FRENOH, Proprietor. 








Special service to 
New England Teachers. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


(Formerly Edueators Exchange) 





BOSTON, MASS. 





and see if a right interpretation has been 
made. Also note and discuss the refer- | 
ence to the Public Library mural paint- | 
ings. Most of you know these or know 
about them. If, after you have read this 
paper, you wish to have a word from the 
department, follow the directions giver | 
above and ask. 

A fascinatingly interesting paper on 
‘*The Planet Venus and its Problems’’ is 
published in the same numper, William | 





be promptly refunded if you can duplicate 
this coat in any store at twice our price. 
Methods 

Easy terms. 

Theory All Books free. 
Law, Indorsed by Bench and Bar. We GUARANTE i 
our bey chy Law Course will prepare you for Bar 
Pennsylvania School of 
Horticulture for Women 
side of the work daily in the garden, orchard and 
greenhouse. Fall term opens September 11th. 


Climatic Raincoat Co., 104 P. Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
and Practice 

of any § 

A school for theoretical and practical instruc- 
Address THE PRINCIPAL, Dept. F., Ambler, Pa. | 








4 Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
7 securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell! Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 oor catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. /167, SPRINGFIELD Ss. 


















Correct Stammering--A New Special- 
ty for Public School Teachers 


Here is a fine chance for you, teachers, to specialize 
and increase your income. Departments are being 
opened in many = schools for the correction of 
the stammering habit among children. There is a 
demand for teachers who are qualified. Course ten 
weeks—6 weeks instruction, 4 practical work» The 


Reed School 


offers the most complete, scientific and effective 
method ever devised for correcting the stammering 
habit. Thisschoo] has special classes and instruc- 

tion for children. One week’s free trial to pupils. § | 
Habit corrected in six weeks. Write to- day for cata- 
logue which shows the aie of this chance J | 
we are offering you to become a specialist in this] | 
new field, 


THE REED SCHOOL, 383 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 














Writers can earn $50 or more weekly. N 


experience or literary excellence 
necessary.. Easy 
We'll show you. 


Enormous ~ demand. FR EE 
Illustrated Booklet | 


National Authors Institute, 
510 Gaiety Theatre BIdz. 


Fascinating work 


New York. 


CASH: sPHOTOPLAYS 





3 or pe lishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
el 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 

ie k or write for free samples. 
Geo. Wm. Hoffman, 557 East Washi 


Indi 





St., polis, Ind, 





BEAUTIFUL | 
LABELLE FARMS 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER. You can easily 
earn ten Florida acres and prosperity this 
vacation. The ‘‘Get there folks’’ will in- 
quire; the ‘‘Wish I had’s’’ will wait. 


LaBelle Farms Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Are You Teaching American History ? 


Send fort oe for ‘‘ HERO STUDIES,’* a book 
covering t ENTIRE WORK as outlined by 
the STATE. SYLLABUS. 
BERTHA M. C. COOK, = Millerton, N. Y. 


DRAWING BOOKS 


Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the Most 
Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best for all | 
Grades. Write for Introductory Prices. 

THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn., Chicago, Ill., Atlanta, Ga. | 














Rider Agents Wanted 


ad mae ahaa 8 nye mening reese ponte amet 
cycles. e cod BF 8 offer. 
Fi Guara Ot 


Oto $27 


All makes and ene 
BS NOW..0.00scceceeenee to $8 
Shi on Approv ~ pe 
We Ship on A al without a 


70 DAY'S’ va Paee TRIAL. 


oR, 
pun “Es Le ogre yt a at hate usu 
5 a oF BUY until you get our cata- 





lptnes and oe offer, 
CYCLE ©o., Dept. W.28, Chicago, Ill. 


| H.. Pickering, Professor of Astronomy at | 


| lished from week to week papers by the 


| matter of finance; 
| out; 


| ‘* With 


| Wildebeest 
| Stewart Edward White 


| azine for June by 


| whatever the results of the election may 


' given in June Scribner’s, ‘‘ Hunting the 


| tains material for use with geography 


Harvard University is the author. And 
there is one article in the June Harper’s 
which all teachers will want, adapting it 
for’ use as needs require. It is seldom 
one finds a more wonderful ‘‘true story.’’ 
‘*The Great Queen Isabella’’ by Mildred 
Stapely. Six pictures. Written after a | 
visit to the castle and its environment. 


In the Sunday School Times are pub- 





most eminent writers on discoveries in 
Bible Jands. Many are reading the series | 
by Robert J. Burdette (now of Pasadena, 

California), ‘‘Lights and Shadows of a 
Soldier’s Life.’’ The June 8 installment | 
is a Peace Day paper, initself. In it isa | 
word-picture of a battle. A most elo- | 
quent appeal for peace is made. 


In connection with this it will be well | 
to read the David Starr Jordan paper in 
June World’s W ork, ‘*War is dying ;’’ | 
armies and navies mere incidents—a 
arbitration the way 
disinterested friends are best able to | 

‘‘affairs of honor.’’ Material for 
discussion. In the same number notice 

the Knox Mission to Central | 
America’ by William Bayard Hale 
(sixteen pictures and map) ; ‘Hunting | 
from a Buckboard’’ by 
(five pictures) ; 


5 
sec- 


settle 





sketches in the ‘‘March of Events’ 
tion of Panama and Guayaquil needs ; | 
the Mississippi River comments’ the 
school banks account, etc. 


Teachers who have become interested 
in Korea and the situation there will like 
to know of the story in West Coast Mag- 

Elizabeth Murray. 
heart-life of Korea, 
‘Cho Sen Ye Yung Kwoang,’’ ‘“‘ For 
the lonor of Korea.’’ This number of 
the magazine gives, under the caption 
“Who Will Win?'’ expert opinions from 
outposts on the firing-line. These 
sketches will be of value in davs to come 


Takes one into the 





be. The plan for the organization of a 
Patriot’s League of America is outlined 
by Bertha Baruch Hirsch in this number. 


June Amercian Boy papers of school | 
interest are,—’’Fur seals and sealing’’ by 
Prof. A. Hyatt Verrill; ‘‘The War of 
1812’? by Burton H. Allbee, associate | 
editor of the Journal of American His- 
tory ; ‘‘The Boyhood of James Madison’’ 
by J. L. Harbour; a sketch of the cliff 
dwellers by Frederick Hewitt. Highit 
pictures are given with the last paper ; 
a pliotograph of the painting of the Battle 
of Lake Erie, with War of 1812 sketch. 


The big coast bears of Alaska are 
‘difficult’? and most interesting to read | 
about. A paper by Charles Sheldon is 


Big bear in Montagu Island.’’ It con- 


classes. Eleven pictures and a map. 
Paye 641. 

There is a delightfully chatty paper by 
Frances Wilson Huard in the same num- | 
ber. One visits Marseiiles. Nine pic- 
tures from etchings by Charles Huard. 

Another paper from which one may 
glean profitably for Peace Day and sim- 
ilar uses is ‘‘ The Sign of the Red Cross,’ 
May 18 Outlook. ‘‘A vast philanthropy 
scientifically directed and managed.’’ 
The girls should have the story of the 
‘*Camp-Fire Girls’’ as told in June Mag- 
azine Outlook by Hartly Davis in collab- 





PACIFIC TEACHE aR” AGI 


| Western States, 











102 Tremont Street - - - - ° 
TEACHERS’ « Madison, Wis. || TENTH 
THE PARKER AGENCY ® Spokane, Wash. || YEAR. 


Write for description of ‘The Parker Way.” 

















Prepare for Examinations. 


Examination, Teachers; Some STUDY — 


We have three courses leading to graduation, Normal, B, Ped., by correspondence. Elective Plan, 
ll 


BO dave trial pay hy month ATLANTA NORMAL, Atlanta, Ga., Gen. de 


teachers ( College graduates. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg,Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlania, Ga 


INCY 




















Established 1899. Covers Washington, Oregon, W. Brintnaci,, Manager. 
14th Year Book rrer. Idaho, Montana, Alaska. ins N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | Established 32 years. Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct valls from school 
205 C. 7th STREETS | Officers. Direct recommendations, 
| Free Registration ALLENTOWN, PA: 1,000 Teachers Wanted 








| POSITIONS — 500 teac og wanted, Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; We recommend 
and place ourteachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D. »Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Teachers fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 

City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50,000 
Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 
422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.”’ 


| Students. 


‘Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENEY 


Station C. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
We want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West and North West. We want 200 grade 
teachers, and 100 Principals. Write either office for blank and booklet. ; 





Write us for particulars 





If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win 
ter months, Permanent Membership. 











Managers: 


’ 
The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 4.4. ¢02"°8°0" noheriaon 
204-05 Providence Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Highest salaries, Only first class teachers desired. Send for literature. Enroll now for 
coming school year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, f; Wendel! Murray, Mer. 
Coos Bay Teachers’ Agency 


A. J. M. Robertson and B. R. Riordan, Managers 
COVERS Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, and 








COQUILLE, 
OREGON 


Nevada. 








Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 
@, Not that art or education or art education is bei “ing neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘The Northwest Lacks One Thousand Teachers 


We are besieged with emergency calls for Rural, grade and high 
school teachers at high salaries. Write today for free circular. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boise, Idaho 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 


THE INSTRUCTORS AGBNCY, Marion, Ind. 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by . Only law school in 
U. S. conducting standard resident schoo! and giving seme instrus- 

Over 450 class-room fectures, Faculty of over 38 

Guarantee to prepare grotesiee te eae barex- 

amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oretory and 

Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 

Guv. Officials, Business Noted Lawyers and Studenis.' Only mspi- 

tution of its kind in the world. Send today for Large 

Mustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bank 

COLLEGE ‘i 


W, 2196 





The Teachers Exchange}! 


of Boston 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TuToRS and SCHOOLS 


The Lawton 








Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
meee = catalog C, an —) 
giving size and our - 
free trial offer. posed 


HEKTOGQAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR C0. 
42 Murray St., N. Y. City, 









































































2 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES 


Colored studies of Bird and Nature, beautiful photographic reproductions of Birds, Animals, Fruit, In- 
sects, Minerals, etc., in full colors, absolutely true to life and nature. Size, 7x9 inches. Price, postpaid, 
assorted as desired, in lots of 10 or more, 2 cents each; 100 for $1.75; 100 or more, 1 3-4 cents each. 

The only color plates of the kind in the world. Made by the recent improvements in the art of color photography. These 
exquisite pictures strike the eye and hold attention. Every teacher, school and home should have the entire list. You should 
have them (1) because of their value, (2) you can have them because of tue price. The educational value of these plates is 
wouderful. 75,000,000 printed, 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. 

‘‘The delicate coloring in your Passenger Pigeon is a marvel of art.”’ 

These pictures are so natural that it almost seems as if the creature represented is going to start out of 
the page and escape.—CHICAGO RECORD-IIERALD. 

The pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well I shall put them up on the walls of my rustic 
retreat, ‘‘Slab Sides.’’—JOHN BURROUGHS. 

You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing colors with remarkable fidelity to nature.—Dr. 
ELLIOTT COUES. 

ger Please Order by Number. 


LISTS OF SUBJECTS 







































BIRDS | BIRDS BIRDS BIRDS 
6001 Nonpareil | 6118 Bronzed Grackle 6341 Western Willet. 4593 Tennessee Warbler. 
aon. Resplendent Trogon | 6119 Ring-necked Pheasant. 6362 Buftle-hc ad. 6594 Black Brant. 
8003 Mandarin Duck 4120 Vellow-breasted Chat. 6363 Americanu-eared Grebe, 6595 White-eyed Towhee. 
8004 Golden Pheasant | #121 Crowned Pigeon, 6364 Louisiana Tanager. 6596 Green Woodpecker (Europe). 
6005 Australian Parrakect Hhl22 Red-eyed Vireo. 6369 Western Horned Owl. 6601 Pipe Siskin, 
6006 Cock of the Rock Fox Sparrow. 6370 Long-crested Jay. 6602 Double-crested Cormorant. 
6007 Red Bird of Paradias sob-white, 6371 Fulvous Tree-duck. 6603 'Traill’s Flycatcher. 
6008 Yellow-throated Toucan i125 Passenger Pigeon. 6372 Red-breasted Sapsucker. 6604 American Dipper. 
gv09 Red-rumped ‘Tanaget i126 Short-eared Owl, 6377 White-winged Crossbill. 6609 ‘Tree Swallow. 
6010 Golden Oriole. 7 Rose Cockatoo. 6378 Townsend's Warbler. 6610 Road Runner. 
6011 American Blue Jay Mountain Partridge. 6379 Knot or Robin Suipe. 6611 Orange-crowned Warbler. 
g012 Swallow-tailed Tndian Roller Least Bittern. 6380 Hawk Owl, 6612 Wheatear, 
6013 Red-headed Woodpecket 1130 Bald Pate Duck, 6385 American Rough-legged and 6617 Ash-Throated Fly-catcher. 
6014 Mexican Mot Mot, 31 Purple Finch. Young Red-tailed Hawks, 6618 Golden Eagle. 
6015 King Parrot. , Red-hellied Woodpecker. 6386 Short-billed Dowitcher, 6619 Lapland Longspur. 
6616 American Robin Sawwhet Owl. 6387 Great-tailed Grackle. 6620 Forster’s Tern. 
6017 American Kingfisher 134 Black Swan. 6388 Hooded Warbler. 6 6625 House Finch. 
6018 Blue-monntain Lor 5 Snowy Plover, 6393 Ow] Parrot. 6626 Lesser Scaup Duck. 
6019 F singed Blackbird, Lesser Prairie Hen. 6394 Gray Parrot, 6627 Kittiwake, 
60” Cardinal, or Red Bird. Black Duck. 6395 White Pelican 6628 American Goshawk. 
6021 Bluebird Wilson's Petrel 6396 Marble Murrelet. 6633 Canadian Warbler. 
6022 Barn Swallow Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher. 6401 Crested Curassow, 6634 Black Vulture. 
6023 Browu Thrashe American Coot, 6402 Harlequin Duck. 6635 California Towhee. 
6024 Japan Pheasant. Ivory billed Woodpecker. 6403 Canada Grouse. 6636 Yellow Rail. 
6025 Bobolin 2 American Sparrow Hawk. 6404 Dovekie, 6641 Golden-crowned Sparrow, 
6026 American Cro {Silver Pheasant. 6409 Audubon’s Oriole. 6642 Lesser Yellow Legs. 
6027 Flicker Scaled Partridge. 6410 Marbled Godwit. 6643 Swaicson’s Warbler. 
6028 Back Tern » Ovenhird. 6411 Rusty Blackbird or Grackle. 6644 Cassowary. 
6029 Meadow Lark American Three-toed Woodpecker. | 6412 Surf Scoter. 
6030 Great Horned Owl } Bartramian Sandpiper. 6417 Bullock’s Oriole. ANIMALS 
6031 Rose-breasted Grosbeak Nightingale. 6418 Sanderling. we x 
6032 Canada Jay Roseate Spoonbill. 6419 Great Northern Shrike. 6170 Black Wolf. 
6033 Purple Gallinule Dickvissel, 6420 Brandt’s Cormorant. 6171 Red Squirrel. 
6034 Smith's Longspu Dusky Grouse, 6425 Anna’s Hummingbird. 6174 Gray Rabbit. 
6035 American Red Crosshill 53 South American Rhea 6426 Rufous Hummingbird. 6175 American Ocelot. 
6036 California Woodpecker. Bay-breasted Warbler, 6427 White-Throated Sparrow. 6178 Coyote. _ 
60357 Pied-billed Grebe Black-necked Stilt 6428 Parula Warbler. 6179 Fox Squirrel. 
6038 Bohemian Waxwing Pintail Duck. 6433 Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 6182 American Red Fox. 
6039 Long-billed Marsh Wren. 7 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 6434 Olive-sided Flycatcher. 6184 Mountain Sheep. 
6040 Arizona Jay. Magnolia Warbler, 6435 Tree Sparrow. 6186 Raccoon. 
6041 Screech Owl, Great Blue Heron, 6436 Black-Throated Green Warbler. 6187 Pigmy Antelope. 
6042 Orchard Oriole. Brunnich’s Murre. 6441 Pine Grosbeak. 6190 American Gray Fox. 
60438 March Hawk 2 Canada Goose. 6442 Field Sparrow. 6191 Gray Squirrel. 
6044 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher ’ Brown Creeper. 6443 Carolina Wren. 6194 Peccary. 
6045 Black«apped Chickadee i4 Downy Woodpecker 6444 Black-poll Warbler. 6198 Armadillo, 
6046 Prothonotary Warbler 5 Old Squaw Duck. 6449 White-eyed Vireo. 6202 Brown and Red Bat. 
6047 Indigo Bird W hite-faced Glossy Ibis. 6450 Rivoli Hummingbird. 6203 American Otter. 
6048 Night Hawk ; Arkansas Kingbird. 6451 Worm-eating Warbler. 6206 Canadian Porcupine. 
6049 Wood Thrush. 9 Wilson's Snipe. 6452 Chipping Sparrow. 6209 African Lion. 
6050 Catbird. 7S Prairie Hen. 6457 Golden-crowned Kinglet. 6211 Flying Squirrel. 
6051 Yellow-throated Viren ‘7 Wilson's Tern. 6458 King Rail. 6216 Skunk, 
6052 American Mockingbird Loon. 6459 Brown-headed Nuthatch, 6217 Chimpanzee, 
053 Black-crowned Night Heron % Least Sandpiper 6460 Sharp-Shinned Hawk. 6218 Puma, 
6054 Ring-billed Gull American Herring Gull. 6465 Blue-headed Vireo. 6223 Snapping Turtle. 
6055 Logger-head strike Red-shouldered Hawk. 6466 California Thrasher. 6226 Crab-eating Oppossum, 
6056 Baltimore Oriole. » Pectoral Sandpiper 6467 Broad-tailed Hummiug-bird. Geographic Turtle. 
6057 Snowy Owl. } Kingbird of Paradise. 6468 Broad-winged Hawk. Duck-billed Platypus. 
6058 Scarlet Tanager § Tufted Puffin, 6473 Winter Wren, 234 Northern Hare. 
6059 Rufted Grouse Red-headed Duck. 6474 Lecont’s Sparrow. 6238 Common Groundhog. 
6060 Black and White Creeping Warbler, Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 6475 Northern Pbalarope. 6239 Common Mole. 
6061 American Bald Eagle. American Golden Plover. 6176 Hairy Woodpecker. 6243 Kangaroo. 
6062 Ring Plover. 7 Caspian Tern. 6481 Black-chined Hummingbird. 6244 Hoary Bat. 
6063 Mallard Duck. 212 Humming-birds. 6482 Burrowing Owl. 6247 Swift Fox. 
6064 American Avocet. i214 California Vulture. 6483 Audubon’s Warbler. 6250 Hyrax, 
6065 Canvas-back Duck. 15 American Goldeueye. 6484 Red-backed Sandpiper. 6253 Common Baboon. 
6066 Wood Duck. Whippoorwill. 6489 Green Heron. 6255 Hairy-tailed Mole. 
6067 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. Sandhill Crane. 6490 Varied Thrush. 6265 Pointer Dog. 
6068 American Woodcock. White Ibis, 6491 Short-billed Marsh Wreu. 6286 Chipmunk. 
6069 White- winged Scoiet Cape May Warbler. 6492 Prairie Warbler. 6295 Wild Cat. 
6070 Bnowy Heron, or Little kgret 3 Tufted Titmouse. 6497 Swallow-tailed Kite. 6296 European Squirrel. 
6071 Osprey. Hooded Merganser 6498 Alice’s Thrush. 6300 Black Squirrel. 
6072 Sora Rail. American Barn Owl. 6499 Carolina Chickadee. 6301 Weazel (Ermine). 
6073 Kentucky Warbler. 245 Nashville Warbler. 6500 Violet-green Swallow. 6308 Gopher. " 
6074 Red-breasted Merganse! 9 Cedar Waxwing. 6505 Palm Warbler. 09 Mink, 
6075 Yellow-Legs. Bonaparte’s Gull. 6508 Long-billed Curlew. 6317 Muskrat. 
6076 Skylark. Grinnel’s Water Thrush. 6507 Everglade Kite. 6333 Opossum. 
6077 Wilson's Phalarope. | 6258 Western Yellow-throat. 6508 Grasshopper Sparrow. 6342 Cows (Brittany). 
6078 Evening Grosbeak. | 6259 Myrtle Warbler. 6513 Philippine Yellow-breasted Sunbird 6366 Prong-horned Antelope. 
6079 Turkey Vulture, 60 Blue-winged Yellow Waibler. 6514 Great Gray Owl. 6374 Irish Setter Dog. 
6080 Gambel’s Partridge Golden-winged Warbler. 6515 Green-crested Flycatcher 6382 Colored Lizard. 
6081 Summer Yellow Bird, 62 Mourning Warbler. 6516 Louisiana Water Thrush. 6390 Gila Monster. 
6082 Hermit Thrush, 3 Chestnut-sided Warbler, 6521 Pileated Woodpecker. 6397 Black Bear. 
6083 Song Sparrow, Black-Throated Blue Warbler. 6522 Starling. 6405 Beaver. 
6C84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo Swans and Water Lilies. 6523 Arkansas Goldfinch. 6413 American Elk. 
6085 Ruby-Throated Hummingbird. } Rooster and Hen. 6524 Black bellied Plover. 6421 Buffalo. 
6086 House Wren. 3 Towhee, 6529 Hooded Oriole. 6430 Indian Elephant. 
6087 Phoebe. Canary. 6530 Chuck-will’s Widow. 6431 Walrus. 
6088 Ruby-crowned Kinglet 85 Carolina Paroquet. 6531 Gray-crowned Leucosticte. 6432 Bengal Tiger. 
6089 Mourning Dove. Red-tailed Hawk. 6532 White-crowned Sparrow. 6438 African Lion. 
6090 White-breasted Nuthatch, Maryland Yellowthroat. 6537 European Goldfinch. 6439 Alaskan Moose. 
6u91 Blackburnian Warbler. Lyre Bird, 6538 Eskimo Curlew. 6440 Polar Bear. 
6092 Goldfinch. Cowbird. 6539 Savanna Sparrow. 6446 Striped Hyena. 
6093 Chimney Swift. Virginia Rail. 6540 Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 6447 Giraffe. 
6094 Horned Lark, 6298 Blue-winged Teal, 6545 Pink-sided Junco. 6448 Mariki Spider Monkey. 
6095 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 6299 Yellow-headed Blackbird. 6546 Shoveler. 6454 Rhesus Monkey. — 
6096 Warbling Vireo. 6305 Kilideer. 6547 Redpoll. 6455 Asiatic or Backtrain Camel. 
6097 Wood Pewee. 6306 Cinnamon Teal. 6548 Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk, | 6456 Zebra. 
6098 Snow Bunting. 6307 Clapper Rail. 6553 English Robin Redbreast. 6470 Domestic Cat. 
6099 Junco. 6313 Peacock. 6554 Gadwall. 6479 Sheep. 
6100 Kingbird. 6314 Willow Ptarmigan. 6555 Harris’ Sparrow. 6487 Cows. 
6101 Summer Tanager. 6315 Stellar’s Jay. 6596 Little Blue Heron. 6494 Horse. 
6102 White-fronted Goose. Ruddy Duck. 6561 Bewick’s Wren. 6526 Horned Toads. 
6103 Turnstone. 1 American Bittern. 6562 Spotted Sandpiper. 6534 Kangaroo Mouse. 
6104 Belted Piping Plover. Scarlet Ibis. 6563 Arctic Towhee. 6575 Abert’s Squirrel. 
6105 Wild Turkey. Massena Partridge. 6564 Western Red-tailed Hawk. 6583 Ferret. 
6106 Cerulean Warbler. Ring-billed Duck. 6569 Busb-tit. 
6107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 3327 Western Blue Grosbeak. 6570 Bluck-headed Grosbeak. BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS 
6108 Kuropean Kingfisher. 6329 Magpie. 6571 Olive-backed Thrush. oR - a 
6109 Vemilion Flycatcher. 6330 Red-breasted Nuthatch. 6572 _Impeyan’s Pheasant. 6152 Eggs, First Series. 
6110 Lazuli Bunting. 6331 Purple Martin. 6577 Swamp Sparrow. 6160, Kggs, Second Series. 
6111 Mountain Bluebird, 6332 Ring-necked Dove. 6578 Florida Gallinule. 6168 Eggs, Third Series. 
6112 English Sparrow, 6336 Raven. 6579 European Song Thrush. 6541 Redhead’s Nest. 
6113 Allen's Humming Bird 6337 Wilson’s Thrush. 6580 Clarke’s Nutcracker. 6549 Shoveler’s Nest 
6114 Green-winged Teal, 6344 Homing Pigeon. 6585 Lark Sparrow. 557 G -all’s N ey 
6115 Black Grouse. 6349 Vesper Sparrow. 6586 White-tailed Ptarmigan. 6557 Gadwall’s Nest. 
6116 Flamingo. 6357 American Redstart. 6587 Black-billed Cuckoo. 6565 Woodcock’s Nest. 
6117 Verdin, 6360 Domestic Fowls. 6588 Crested Titmouse ( Europe ). 6573 Crow’s Nest. 





Send all orders to 


JOHN RANKIN, HILLSDALE PA. 
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oration with Mrs. Luther Hasley Gulick, 
one of the founders of the Camp-Fire 
Girls. Hight pictures besides the cover- 
page picture in colors which has been so 
universally liked. A Memorial Day 
account full of wise suggestion and the 
Filipino problem is discussed in this 
number. 

‘*Princess Mary’? by Marian Ryan, 
June St. Nicholas is illustrated with two 
beautiful pictures and is delightful for 
the boys and girls to find and read for 
themselves, yiving a little talk about it 
on Friday afternoon. ‘‘ Best beloved lit- 
tle princess in the world today ;’’ only 
daughter of England’s king and queen. 
A story in this number, ‘‘A Puritan May- 
ing’’ by M. Eloise Talbot lias an histor- 
ical basis. ‘‘Gentleness is more mighty 
than anger.’’ This shows that you may 
use it for ethical talks also. THe story 
of a two-centuries-old tortoise should be 
read by pupils. (Photograph). Histor- 
ical references of interest; aid in 
‘‘dates;’’ tortoise hails from the Gal- 
apagos Islands. - 

We have noted a useful .llustrated pa- 
per on ‘‘The railroad that goes to sea.’’ 
In July St. Nicholas are four pictures 
and descriptive text about the Key West 
railroad. ‘‘First successful attempt, at 
flying, in America’’ by Marian Fiorence 
Lansipg. ‘‘George Washington was 
there ;’’ first great American to encourage 
aviation. 

‘‘The Caveman as an Artist’’ by Prof. 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale Univer- 
sity, July, Century. “Eight pictures and 
map. When man began to make per- 
manent records, using symbols; picto- 
graph to alphabet; ages-old caves iu 
Europe; polychrowe paintings of very 
early days, etc. ‘‘Children of the Dan- 
ish Heath’? by Jacob A. Riis. Five 
pictures and map of Denmark showiny 
location of the Danish-American National 
Park at Rebild. Portions of this paper 
will make excellent supplementary read- 
ing for classes. In the same number are 
‘‘Germany as a Sea-Power’’ by. Com- 
modore Beeliler, and ‘‘The Olympic 
Idea’’ by W. M: Sloane, both illustrated. 


There are two selections:in July Lippin- 
cott's which should be read with classes. 
‘“‘The Poet of the Flag’? by LaSalie 
Corbell Pickett, is a most interesting 
story of the home-life of Francis Scott 
Key. The story of the ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banyer’’ is told and the famous ‘‘mes- 
sage’? of the noble -patriot is given. 
‘The Band of the Titanic’’ 1m verse by 
Florence Earle Coates. In ‘‘ Ways of the 
Hour’’ section are two sketches which 
will appeal, and a ‘‘Short-Story-Master- 
piece’’ translations that could be used by 
teachers themselves in study-classes, 


‘* Arctic Mountaineering by a Womay’’ 
by Dora Keen. ‘‘Mount Blackburn—free 
and bare in August;’’ lack of supplies 
made the reaching of the summit impos- 
sible. This has since been accomplished 
by Miss Keen. The paper is full of in- 
teresting geographical and _  sciéntific 
facts. Twelve pictures. 

‘*Sifting the Immigrants’’. is a discus- 
sion which is noted here in reply to 
many queries. The suggestion at. the 
foot of page 243 is worthy of debate in 
the recitation room. Outlook, June I. 


‘*A Noble Life,’’ by Ida M.- Tarbell, 
July American Magazine. Miss Tarbell 
would not have written this story of 
Carola Woerisboffer if it had not been 
that many lives were etriched by. her 
work and large social service betterment 
schemes aided. It is a wonderful story 
of a rich girl wlio so lived that her com- 
panions at work, many: of them, did not 
know... Girls should be encouraged to 
read this most refreshing and helpful 
true story. 


‘*Picturesque New York’’ by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, July World’s Work. The 
three full-page charcoal sketches by tlie 
author would alone recommend this to 
the attention of teacliers. 





We have received an assortment of 
‘*Studies of Famous Pictures,’* isstted by 
C. MM. Parker, Taylorville, Illinois. 
These are eight-page leaflets, each cou- 
fined to a single great picture and artist, 
giving ample and interesting material 
for study. A large number of pictures 
are thus dealt with, and the popularity of 
the series is very great. They are sold 





at I5c. a dozen. 
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TAUGHT FREE 


‘Home Instruction 


Special Offer to Readers 
of Normal Instructor 


In order to advertise and introduce 
their home study music lessons in every 
locality. the International Institute of 
Musicof New York will give free to our 
readers a complete course of instruction 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 
iin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, Cello or 
Sight Singing. In return they simply 
ask that you recommend their Institute 
to your friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other: yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
vou will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They 
areso simple and easy that they are 
recommended to any person or little 
child who can read English. Photo- 
graphs and drawings make everything 
plain. Under the Institute’s free tuition 
offer you will be asked to pay only a 
very small amount (averaging 14 cents a 
week) to cover postage and the necessary 
sheet music. 


No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The International Institute has suc- 
cessfully taught others and can success- 
fully teach you, even if you know ab- 
solutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 


Write today for the free booklet, which | 


explains everything. It will «convince 
you and cost you nothing. Address your 
letter or postal card to International 
Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 
340 B, New York, N. Y. 
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CHARMS OF SUMMER SEAS 


Spend your vacation on the Great 
Lakes, the most econom an 
enjoyable outing in America. 

Where You Can Go 

Daily service is operated between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; ‘four trips weekly between 
Toledo, Detroit, Mackinacislandand 

. ily. service between 
Toledo, C eveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A gee gd to orems yt eroce 
steamer will be operate ‘0 trips 
weekly from June | 5th to September 
10th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other 
trip. Special y rips Between 


ableon Steamers.—Send 2centstamp 
for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great 
Lakes Map. ddress:; | 
L.G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, 
ip H. McMillan, President 

A. Schantz, General 
Detroit and Cleveland Nav. 





















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses | 

under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 

nell and leading colleges. 

Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 

mercial, Nermal and Civil Service 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 

Prof.Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 
English 250 free. Write to- 
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ne: Book —— a WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 
stronomy in a Nutshell.’ y Gar- ? 
rett P.-Serviss. 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. New ~ Illustrated a Catalogue 
261 pages. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, . 
New York. Peak iS i, i Pp as 
The sub-title of this book is descriptive e a EN Vm. Fe Of Good Pictures 
of its character: ‘‘The chief facts and : Casts and Potte 
Suitable for 
School Room 
‘*to that vast, intelligent public for whom 
astronomy is, more or less, a ‘mystical 
does both and is therefore suited to the 
school or the home. The aim is to tell 
all that really needs to be told and put it 
in astronomy and that it is well to put such 
effort as well construct a mental picture, 
which the diagrams given will correct 














Devoe Box No. 118 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 8 col- 
ors in new improved tin halfpans. 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 


principles explained in popular language 
D i 
ecoration. 
midland’ from which occasionally fasci- 
compactly and interestingly. Sufficient 
SE ; ne w4._ Cold Gray; and one No.7 brush. 


for the general reader and for schools."’ 

The writer does not address himself to 

special students of the subject, although 
they, too, may easily find the book use- | 

ful at the beginning of their studies, but | 

nating news comes to their ears.” This The Chicago Art Education Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
includes many thousands of educated 

people, trained in the best schools, but to 

whom astronomy was not in student days 

made plain or interesting. This book 

photos and diagrams are given to eluci- 

date the text, but they are not made too | 
numerous, the author well considering 
that it is only by an intelligent use of D 
the imagination that progresscan be made 





EVOE School Water Colors are prepared to help your 
pupils produce colors by mixing the primary shades. 
Teachers of modern ideas are using them. 











and emphasize. Mr. Serviss is the author Devoe Box No. 122 New Style en- 
of other popular books on astronomy, and ameled tray, decorated cover; 4 col- 
is well qualified to present the subject in ors in cakes; Carmine, Ultramarine 


Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and a 
No. 7 brush. Can substitute Char- 
‘‘Your Mind and How to Use It.’’ By coal Gray or another Perfect Yellow , 


an authoritative and interesting manner. 





William Walker Atkinson. 224 pages. for Black. 

Cloth, $1.00. The Elizabeth Towne Co., 

Ilolyoke, Mass. We show above two of the 30 different boxes we make. The colors 
This is a new manual of practical nsy- are prepared in cakes, half-pans and tubes. 

chology written to meet the needs of Headquarters for stencils, colors, brushes, etc., for school stencil work. 

people who want to know ‘‘ What there is ¥or special prices to schools and teachers write Dept. 3. Catalogue on request. 


in it’? without spending too much time. | 


Naturally because of this the author aims | DEVOE 


to develop the practical side of his sub- P 
ject. He tells how to train or cultivate 171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
the mental faculties, attention, percep- || Fulton and William Streets, New York. 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 











tion, memory, etc. One chapter is given 
to the subject of the imagination, its 
Saiocaten’, elias tdi Gieeeoeeit: The ea ras oe ; THE PRACTICAL 
feelings, emotions and passions come in 3 - 
WATER COLOR CUP 


for careful attention. You can hardly 
read this book without knowing yourself 
better, and finding inspiration to put the It Can’t Turn Over = It Can’t Spill 
It Holds the Brush Not in Use 
It is Easy to Attach, Easy to Remove 








knowledye to practical use in all depart- 
| ments of life. 


| ‘*Fine and Industrial Arts in Elemen- 
| tarv Schools.’’ By Walter Sargent, Pro- 
fessor of Education in Fine and Industrial | 
| Arts, The University of Chicago. 8vo. | 
| Cloth, 132 pages. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 

This “ies tagger a survey of the place | This Cup Should he on Every 
which the various phases of fine and in- 


Desk This Fall 
dustrial arts should occupy in the ele- 


mentary schools. It discusses the edu- W- THOMAS YOUNG, Citizens National Bank Bldg.. Corinth. Miss 
cational aims and significance of draw- 
ing, désign, and constructive activilics ; 
the practical values of each of these sub- 

jects and their relation to industrial ed- Cc oO = oom O oO & fe, 
ucation; a plan for coherent progress 

through the grades in each of these lines | . : ———» 


Send the name of your dealer or dealers in 
school supplies and toc in stamps or coin for sam- 
ple mailed postpaid. 


{ é : i “= 

















of study; and the general nature of the | Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
work suitable for successive periods of and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
the schooi course, offering -sug gestions great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
for specific problems and a discussion of Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
the standards of attainment which may They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
reasonably be expected at each stage of about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
the work. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The various subjects are adequately The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only 
illustrated with drawings, and with photo- thirty cents. You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves 
graphic reproductions of the work of |] hundreds of times each year. See list below. 
children. The book is planned to give 
° . . - q » " 6 
information and assistance to grade J. | Half Set No. 1 ; : Half No. 2 

ot e ] cork includes rry, Try, Again. Find a Way or Makea Way. 4 
teachers whose regular work includes Well Begun is Half Done. Do You Know It. or Only Think You Do? 
instruction in the arts; to special teachers Am I Doing Right ? How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 

a ] ki f sonay sti ; useful it A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine. How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
who are looking or sugges ions uselu 1 If | Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done. 
the arrangement of courses, and to su- God Sees Me. If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 

wad r ¥ oo. a Think, Think Deep, Not Loud. 
perintendents who wish a discussion of the Do All the Good You Can and Don't Makea Do Right. 
function of the fine and industrial arts in Fuss About It. There isa Right Way. There are Many 

s Willit Pay ? Wrong Ways. 
elementary schools. Paddle Your Own Canoe ; Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 


‘‘Grammar Essentials for the High Truth. 


School.’’ By Jonathan Rigdon, Ph. D., —— a = ~ 

President of Winona college. Cloth. 

202 pages. 75¢. Hinds, Noble & Eld- | CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 

ridge, New York. ; 
Prof. Rigdon’s is not a new name in 

connection with Grammar text books. 1 doz. 10c, 2doz. 20c. 3 doz. 25c. each additional dozen 5c. Enve- 


His ‘‘Grammar for the Grades’’ (in two lopes to match 5c per Gosen, yentpend. On front page is a neat de- 
books) and ‘‘Grammar of the English sign with spacesforname of Scholar, Grade, Term and Teacher. 























Second and third pages contain blanks for 9mo, term and space for 

three § examination grades with: Reading, spelling. writing, a geography, ae, langu- 
Hy i age, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, 
Studies of Famous Pictures mo. average, also six blank spaces for extra branches. The last page contains notice to parents and 
prepared especially for eemuol wee Ripe ean gg Po 15 | Space forsignature and a ee blank. Wesell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. 
lets, giving picture and study “Pi One of our patrons says ; I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than 








day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 











sob ,_sPmimarie.o, mass. | 





cents for a dozen sample Studies of Famous Pictures, any other. Miss Cora Mackey. Longview, Texas, Wehavean especially fine souvenir for close of 


. %. M. PARKER, 
Apne pall school for 1912. Send a 2c stamp for sample, SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 200, Canal Do ver Ohio. 
























































































*% The @ 
Montessori 
Method 


‘During the coming school year, The House of 
Childhood will offer lectures on the AsContessori 
Method in several American cities. These lec- 
tures will he delivered by teachers who have 
studied the method under Doctor Montessori in 
‘Rome. The plan of these presentations of the 
method vary from single hourly talks to a com- 
prehensive series of forty lectures. The method 
can only be presented in this manner in a very 
few cities because of the small number of 
properly equipped lecturers. Teachers interested 
in the possibility of having these lectures at a 
place where they could attend should address 


CARL R. BYOIR, PRESIDENT 
THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


>\ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Sentence’’ are well and favorably known. 
Of the latter nearly one liundred thous- 
and copies have been sold and it still 
continues in growing demand. 


In the | 


present book the aim is to keep true to | 


the title—to set forth oniy the essentials. 
As to what these are, the author allows 
that there may ve 
opinion, An examination of the book 
iuclines one to believe tiiat its aim has 
been well achieved, and that there is a 
clear setting forth of the general prin- 
cipals of grammar together with their 
application, which is necessary for the 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school vear—One Book For Each Month. The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different grades, 
appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other 
special occasion occurring during the month. 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro- 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. 

While the arrangement is based on various 
complete programs as above stated, the mater- 
ial is equally valuable for general use, either 
in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both pri- 
mary and more advanced programs beiug supplied for the same occasion—a 
feature that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Ete. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5x8 in. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers. 

‘ Any Number (designate by month)....... 
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Year's Entertainments 












































..$ .15, postpaid 


Th p . Any Two —— <Svéackenbeusbsbhshandlous metheb rey a 
. Any Five Nuabers..........5..5..00..sescossnocceee -60, tpai 
OTe) hey ire Nemnbe soo. octeeid 


The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 
.1.50, postpaid 


The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound vol.. 


All orders for the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that ° 


if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refund 


COMBINATION RATES 
The Year's Entertainments (full set) can be obtained in combination 
with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as follows: 


With Normal Instructor, OME year.............cceeeeeeeeeereees cen eeeneeeesseneeeens $1.90 
With Primary Plans, One yeat.............0.ccessccscsscteoensceessesssccecsecssceeence 1.90 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plams... .......cscccsseees ceccseeeseteeeeees 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book..2.........s.csseceseesscesssscensctoneeeeeceseeescesensces 1.60 
With The Pathfinder, Ome year.................cceeeesceesecsseeessceeesecsseeasecsens 1.60 


All persons subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, either singly 
or in above combinations, will receive free and postpaid our new Premium 
Book “Practical Selections from Twenty Years‘of Normal Instructor aud 


FREE Primary Plaus.’”? 320 pages, cloth bound. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














| valuabie. 


| uel, 


high school student. The arrangement of 
the topics seems admirable. 
natural sequence which helps towards 
clearness of understanding. Principles 
ate developed atid the conclusion set 
forth in rules. Definitions are clear and 
succinct, and examples numerous and 
really explanatory. Ample review ques- 
tions are provided for the various. clap- 
ters. A system of diagrams is provided 
to make the analysis visual and plain. 
The typographical style of the book also 
needs to be commended, as of itself. an 
imporant aid to clearness. . Black-faced 
type and italics are used with discrimi- 
uation, and the entire text is clear and 
easy for study and reterence. 


*' Kdited for 
By. James R. 


‘Old Testament Stories. 
use in secondary schools. 


Rutland. Assistant Professor of ‘Eng- 
lish, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Cloth. 336 pages. 45c. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston, 


This book has been prepared in accord- 
ance wih the recommendation of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English, which has as- 
signed readjngs from the “Old Testament 
comprising at least the chiet episodes i in 
Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
Kings, and Daniel, together with 
the books of Ruth and Esther. ahs 
fessor Rutland has grouped these epi- 
sodes around the great men and women 
of the Bible, this arrangement compelling 
the student to associate themin his miud 
as parls of one story or biography. Au 
index of proper names is given, with 
meaning and pronunciation. The text is 
that of the King James or Authorized 
Version. The introduction is long ayd 
Divided into four parts, it 


| givesa brief account of the Jewish natiou 


| English versions; and of the Bible's 


| literature. 


| 
| 


in Palestine; of tue origin and develop- 
ment of the Bible; of the lineage of our 


fluence on the English language and 
This book will aid greatly 
the pupil in all his work in English for 
college entrance, and tle general reader 
will find his appreciation of these Old 


| Testament stories greatly increased. 


‘*The Psychology of Salesmauship.’’ 


Prol- | 


There is a | 





iu- - 


| By William Walker Atkinson. 246 pages. | 
| Cloth. $1.00 postpaid. The Elizabeth 
Towne Co., Holyoke. 

Psychology has generally been con- 





sidered a word savoring wholly of the 
classroom, and far removed from busi- 
ness. That this isa wrong idea, is the 
teaching of Mr. Atkinscn’s booke He 
makes it plain that it is ‘‘the science of 
the mind,’’ that it plays a most impor- 
tant part in business, and that it is well 
worth while for the business man to ac- 
quaint himself with its fundamental 
principles. He claims there are two all- 
important factors in every sale. It mat- 
ters not whether goods are sold over the 
counter or simply on paper. These two 


factors are present in every transaction: | 


the mind of the seller and the mind of 
the buyer. The successful salesman 
must know how to use his own mind.- 
He must know how to present his facts 
with force and conviction. He must 
aiso know the mind of his customer. 
Anyone who has goods to sell, or who is 
interested in advertising, will find this 
book a stimulus to more effective ways 
of working. 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of 





| 
| 
| 


honest differences of | 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the cary alla the " sander thea i pre. 
pared, nearly tl so under the diree' miner. 
vision of yey wigs Commission 
Education for New 7 ade : 


ae) en ee ee 
Com. Drarzr — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs, Exam. “in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, th 6 .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans’ .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, wae Aiis .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans S 25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans..25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with ane 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 


with ‘ans 25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans 4 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ais . 
a given to niet ah ons ni 1“ ¢ 

ce of any one su cents; an: subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete tor $2.00, whieh ts less than 10 cents 
for each subject, - 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER,.N.Y. 














Are You A Debater eve tele 
satis with 
or Public Speaker 


your debate ‘or 

speech because 
you didn’t have enough points to win or w ere“un- 
able to ‘present them properly? I will help you 
win your debate orcreate a favorable impregsion 
in your speech, by fully writing out your debate, 
essay or oration, on any. subject, with full ipstruc- 
tions for Presenting and’ rebutting, ‘for $1. 00, 


Address, Je C. STAMBAUGH, 


Box 26, Thomasville, Penna. 


CRAYONS 
—_ wittonied USE 








Samples of full line furnished 
Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 





TEACHERS! GET POSTED 


We will FE The large 
Send you RE E New 1913 
Postpaid Edition of 


7 IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ CATALOGS 


PENNY CLASSICS 
LAKESIDE CLASSICS 
INSTRUCTOR CLASSICS 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 
POPULAR HAND BOOKS 
PONIES, KEYS, HELPS, 
PLAYS, DIALOGS, ETC. 


MC MINN & GEAR, 
125 Pingree Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Unusual Opportunity for Students to 


———Equip Themselves to Teach, 
Publie School Special Subjects 


A one year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training, Manual Train- 
ing. Only school lin the epuntry devoted exc lusively 
tothe training of teachers for special branch 
For 22 years been placing graduates in paying posi- 
tions. For information, address The Secretary 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 W. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








afew enn 
| 40% am ov 





























it every day and at last we cannot break | (JUDY AT RE Fegebery Pentonnest Getoss 


it.--Horace:-Mann. 


Courses for teachers. conferred, Bulletin free 
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WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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HALL & McCREARY’S 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK - STORE 


Wouldn't it be convenient to have this Great Book 

Store at your door or as near you as your mail box? 
Of course it would, but as it is not possible to place our store so near you we will do the next 
best thing, send you our complete catalog which is an index to our stock of books and school sup- 
plies. With it it is possible for you to purchase all of your books and supplies from one house. 
This convenience, the quality of the goods we offer and our reasonable prices make it decidedly 
to your interest to send all of your orders to us. Use the coupon below. 


ra 
rage” 


‘eaten 


A view of the office of Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book Store, Here you see some of the people who This shows the order tables in the Library and Entertainment section of Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book 
answer thé letters you address to the firm. If you have never sent a letter here write today for their complete Store. When schools open in the fall this place presents a busy scene from 8 o'clock in the morning till midpight of 


catalog and further information about this big book store, Use coupon below. each day. 








This shows a section of the School Book Stock R of Hall. & McCreary’s Educational Book St she A corner of the Shipping Room of Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book Store. Thousands upon thousands o 
ovardiiag in the ine of school books, teachers’ helps vow pa pet may veal aver eer. books valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars pass through this department every year. 


ELL begun is half done—Start your school right, start right yourself and SPECIAL OFFER: ie cele toad pow’ ag rae gee 
half of your troubles will vanish. One way of starting right is to secure .] postcards and a sample omar 06 cus: teny. bask 

the right sort of teachers’ helps, the kind that will take the rough edges off your oe nic tonas he kort newborn Ks 

work, remove the drudgery, and make teaching a pleasure to you, and being | sive song book for schools. gout 


taught, a pleasure to your pupils. HALL & McCREARY, € 
yah eak Sig 434 S. Wabash Ave. .yS of 


Our Catalog No. 46 will prove an excellent aid to you in selecting the sort | criCAco, 
of helps best suited to your needs. If you have not received a copy fill out the | ILLINOIS. 


coupon in the corner of this page and mail it to us today. 


HALL & M3CREARY, 434 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR . 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID 


Borders, each 5c. 
Turkeys: Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails: Holly; Bells; Santa; 


Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; 
herries and Hatchet; Flags; 





Maple Leaves; 


Chicks; Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabbits; Roses; Pansies; Daisies; Dutch Boys; Birds, 
Portraite,. Animals, ete. Size 17x22 inches, each 5c. W ashington; Line oln; Longfellow; Colum- 


bus; F 


Baby; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear: 


ield; Hiawatha; Eskimo and Home; Eskimo Mother wit _— Children; Sunbonnet 
ephant; 


Camel; Lion; Pig; 


Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Hawk; Eagle; Loc omotive; Steamer; Mill. 


Other Stencils. 


22x34 inches, 
Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; § 


each 10c. 


Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log C abin; 
Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 


Turkey 


Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Boys with Flags; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calandar, Map or Physiology Subject. 


Map Stencils. 34x44 inc hes, each 20c. 
You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c eac h for seat work, 

United States; Europe; World; Ancient History, 
35e; Fifteen Common Bird 
Five inch Ornamental 
Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 25c; 


of States, 


Large Map Stencils. 
Special Stencils. 


Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 
Stencils, 15e; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; 
Alphabet for 20c; 


United States; Any Continent; 
About 4x6 feet, each 40c. 


Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; 


Any State; 


Any Group 


Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set for 10c. 


Colored Chalk. 


Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; Two doz., 25c. 


lue Stamping Powder ,1 bag 10ce, 


Note. You may have one fifth off if your order for the above goods amounts to over $1.00. 


Ihave everything for teachers, Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 66, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 









| The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


Goods are sent prepaid at once, 


Latta’s Book For Teachers - - - - 
Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one year - - 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - - 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers - - 
Hints and Devices for Teachers - - - 
Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns on 

heavy cardboard in four colors ready to make up 
Old Testament Stories— Joseph and others 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


One third off if your order amounts to not 
less than $1.50; that is, a $1.00 money order 
will pay for any of the following amounting to $1.50. 
Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first six 
articles will do weli to consider them in the first order. 







50c 
25¢c 
15¢ 
10c 
20c 


3Ce 
loc 


New Primary Arithmetic Cards, 5c; New Primary Sewing Cards, by Latta - 20¢ 
Fifty Drawings to color, assorted, 15c;_ Toy Money in coins, one set, - - . - 15¢ 
Toy Money in bills, one set, 10c; "Kighteen Hiawatha Drawings toc ‘olor, ° 15¢ 
Eighteen Eskimo Dr awings to color, 15c; The Story of Jesus for Prims ary era ad 8, - = 10¢ 
Sixteen Manual Training Exercises ‘for boys - - ° 25¢ 
ix Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools - ° 15¢ 
ew Language Pictures for intermediate grades, one se et with instru uctions - - = 20¢ 
Fifty Outline Maps, 8% x 11 inches, name the maps you want - - - 20e 
Large Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 24x36 inches, three for - - - 20¢ 
Public School Report Cards, for one month or for 10 months, twentyfive for ° - ee 
Tickets—Good, Perfect, On Time, Name any you want, 100for_— - - - - 10¢ 
Prize Cards for pupils whostay ahes ad for one month in any subject, 2 5 ft or ° » 10¢ 
Fifty Pictures of Half-cent size, all popular subjects and no two alike, one set ° - 1d 
50 Booklet covers to color, 6x9 no two alike and for all grades - . s 200 
Calendar Pads—1 dozen small, 15c; 1dozen medium, 20c: 1 dozen large, Be 
Sixteen Common Birds in natural colors, with description, habits, ete. One set for « 15¢ 
Sixteen Birds to color, each 6 x @ inches and drawn from the above set, foi - . 10¢ 
Twelve Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, one setfor = - : : Ge 
Twelve Dolls of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed up, the set for - - = 10¢ 
Twelve Dolls of Nations to color, 10 inches high, drawn from the above set, for ~ 6c 
Biaek Letters, Figures, Signs, ete., 4 inches high, name any you want, 50 for - - 10¢ 
Blue Carbon Paper for tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 inches - - 10¢ 
Onion Skin Tracing Paper, 17x22 inches, very transparent, 12 sheets for 15¢ 
Gummed Starc; Dots: Hearts; Jacko’lantern: Turkey; Santa; Holly; Flag; Name any, box 10c 
Large Pictures, 16x20, brown or carbon-tone prints, W ashington: Lincol: 
Obrist at Twelve; Sistine Madona; Angelus; Gleaners; Wind Mill. 1 for 20c; 4for - 60e 


I Have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 66, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





Embraces the Nonable Songste 
This volume provides a large and 
for all grades, and for chorus and concert work. 
Substantially bound. $2.50 per dozen, postpaid. Sample 25 cents. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 

you will send us the names and addresses of five pé 

year, and 4 cents — postage; or a sample of the 
teachers and 8 cents for postage. N 


THE NONABEL SONGSTERS 


A Graded Series of New School Song Books of unusual worth, A Choice Col- 
lection of the World’s Best Songs, Old and New, including only old songs of 
world-wide popularity, and new son: ngs of equal merit. This collection surpasses 


in excellence any previously offered. Three volumes as follows: 


No. 1, for tntorspedinte oe Mixed Grades; No. 2, for Grammar or 


Mixed Grades; No. 3, 


for High Schools and ‘Advanced Singers. 


Prices, either number, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cents. 


THE NONABEL SONG COLLECTION 


rs, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, complete, nothing omitted. 
most Satisfactory collection of popular music 
he finest collection extant. 


Publishers to Their Majesties, the Teachers of America. 





ye will send a sample copy of either number of the Nonabel Songster if 
,ersons who are teaching for the first time this 
onabel Song Collection for the names of 10 new 
o free samples unless both names and postage are sent. 














AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas | in sanitarv_ 


construction and design. Made in 8 styles. 


Automatic Stationary, Adjustable desk and 


chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. 


WRITE 


FOR _ ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET J7 . 


Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 Ja 


A complete directory of everything for the Schoolroom. 


nee York @men “an Seati = Com: ae 
oston encan mparny 
Philadelphia . mM - ng 

—— 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


. TO-DAY 





























Teachers’ Journal Free 


“a 2 o 


If You wish a 20 page month- 
ly teachers journal, 
full of practical! 
teachers, send us your Ad- 


packed 
helps for 


stal card at once, 
WILCOX, 
tit ford N. ¥. 








Orations, | lin 


Spobates, Bass Essays,ete., written to entne. Ox Out- 
a4 wes 2i1 Reisinger Ave, Dayton. 






OUTLINES fr ES 
each, _P. S, Hallock, 


ulars 


for Debates and Essays. 
to order on 


i 8 bjects, eo | 5 
iven, Sul - $l. 
» Wilmington, bet. 


; one 





| the State Agricultural College, 





| of 


The New President of the N. 
E. A. 


The election of Edward T. Fairchild 
as president of the National Education 
Association brings to that oftice one whio 
is, by his life work, most closely identified 

| swith the public "schoo! system of the 
country, and who has shown in his official 
career special interest in the rural schools. 
Mr. Fairchild is serving his third term 
}as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kansas, and enjoys the dis- 
| tinction of being the only occupant of 
that office chosen for the third time. 

He was born at Doylestown, Ohio, Oct. 
30, 1854 and educated at Ohio Wesleyan 
and Wooster Universities. His entire 
life has been spent in educational.work. 
He began teaching in Ohio, was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Haysville Nor- 
mal School, and later, city superintendent 

schools at Columbus Grove for five 
years. In 1885 he removed to Katisas, 
was city superintendent of f&chools at 
Ellsworth for eighteen years and for four 
years was county superintendent of Ells- 
worth county. He served for eight years 
as member of the Board of Regents of 
and in 
1907 was first elected state superintendent. 
In this office, while he has made the de- 
partinent a means of service to all the 
educational interests of the state, liis 
special endeavor has been to build up 
the rural schools. His interest in this 
direction was recognized by his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the committee on 
Rural Schools at the meeting of the N. 
kK. A. last year. He has been a life 
meniber of the N. KE. A. for twenty-seven 
years, and a member of the National 
Council of Education, Superintendent 
Fairchild has long been recognized as 
of the strony educational leaders of 
the country, and his election to the head 
of this national organization of .teachers 
is an act which honors both him and the 
Association, 





Books Received 


‘“‘Commercial and Industrial Geog- 
raphy.’’ By Albert Galloway Keller and 


Avard Longley Bishop. 5% x8 ins. 357 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00, Ginn 
| & Co., Boston, 

‘* Letters from Colonial Children.’’ By 
Eva March Tappan. 6x734 ins. 319 pages. 
| Cloth, Illustrated. 60c. Houghton 
_ Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘*Dictionary of Hard Words.’’ By 
Robert Morris Pierce. 4%x73 ins. 611 
pages. Cloth. $1.20 net. Dodd, Mead 


| & Co., New York. 


| Ruebush Kieffer Co., Dayton, 


| Benton, 
| Illustrated. D. C. Heath & Co., 


| By Charles N. Haskins. 
| Paper, 25c. Cloth, 5oc. 


‘Songs of the People.’’ A collection 
of national, state and folk songs. Com- 
piled by Jacob Good, WW. H. and J. H. 
Ruebush. 55¢x8 ins. 48 pages. Paper. 
ioc, each or $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 
O. 
and Girl 


‘*Kverychild’s Series. Boy 


Heroes.’’ By Florence V. Farnham, 5x7 
ins. 137 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 35c. 
net. Macmillan Co. New York. 

‘*U. S. Money vs, Corporation Cur- 
rency.’’ ‘‘Aldrich Plan.’’ By Alfred 
Owen Crozier. 434x7 ins. 401 pages. 
Paper. Illustrated. 25c. The Magnet 
Co., Cincinnati. 

‘*Kveryday English, Book One.’' By 


Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H. Thorn- 


dike. 534x7% ins. 240 pages. Cloth. 
Iliustrated. 35c. wet. Macmillan Co., 


New York. 

‘*Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Reading.’’ By Joseph S. Taylor. 54x73, 
ins. 238 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. goc. 
net. Macmillan Co., New York, 

‘*Introductory American History.’’ By 
Henry Eldridge Bourne, and Elbert Jay 
5x74 ins. Cloth. 264 pages. 
Boston. 

‘*The Vital Issues.’?” A Handbook of 
Scientific Citizenship and Statesmanship. 
4x4% ins. 
156 pages. World 


' Welfare Union, Cihcago. 





‘*Current Educational Activities. A 
Report upon Education Throughout the 
World.’’ By John Palmer Garber. 5x7% 
ins. Cloth. 387 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 

‘*Fine and Industrial Arts in Elemen- 


rd Schools." Ly Walter Sargent. 
%x7%{ ins. Cloth. 132 pages. -Ilus- 
trated. Ginn & Co., Boston, : 
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One Way To 
Arouse Interest 
Get a microscope to use in 
Nature study and science classes. : 
Your pupils’ interest will be | 
stimulated and knowledge of 


life broadened. 


Bausch Jomb| | | 


Microscopes 


are superior in optical efficiency, me- : 
chanical accuracy, ease of manip- 
















































. sae ° 3 v 
ulation and durability. Their suit- a 
ability for school use has recom- P 
mended these microscopes to hundreds - 
of school and college teachers. Our al 
new Model F is specially adapted to . 
class work. Price $31.50. Special A 
prices to schools. } \ 

° ° ° al 
Examination of these instruments fo 
will convince you of their superiority. - 
Write today for Catalog 18A on 
; ne 
School Equipment and Manual — 
f El Mi “s H 
of Elementary Microscopy. ( 
Tht 
Bausch w. lomb Optical ©. to da 
#6™ your ~ An FRANCIBES ask, 
‘Soxpom” ROCHESTER. NY. TRANKTORT 
e 
How to Teach Children The 
as provic 
‘ teache 
to know themselves, to keep their lives pure and Teach 
| free from harm, to develop self-honor and an abiding Draw! 
reverence for the sacredness of the sex relationship, stanti: 
to comprehend the beauty of biological reproduction tration 
and the significance of the body asthe temple of the i. 
soul, how to impart this information without em- book 
barrassment to the child or to the teacher is explicitly the us 
set forth in the great work on Education in Price 
dress, 
SEXUAL a 
Physiology and Hygiene k 
by Philip Zenner, M. D., Professor of Neurology in 
the University of Cincinnati, Illustrated by talks Thes 
given by the authorto school boys and college lads the st: 
with special suggestions for parents and teachers. the ter 
“It ought tobe in the hands of every-parent and Whole 
teacher.”’ Journal American Medical Association. the pa 
**A better book on the subject could not be- put into Price ] 
the hands of young men.’’ Detroit News. doz. a 
“*A fine example of how to teach sexual physiology Sen 
without doing harm.” Presbyterian Advance. ec 
The only book on sex hygiene approved by the Ameri- ee 
ean Library Association as fit for general circulation. 
Four editions in two years. 
12mo. Handsomely bound in eloth, ( 
. All Booksellers or Net $1.00 
STEWART & KIDD COMPANY, Publishers The I 
| 121 East Fifth Street, - Cincinnati, 0. By 
Size of : 
rections 
of sehor 
KNOW ¢ 
Send today for my FREE BOOK, eepy 





5 “HOW TO REMEMBER” — Faces, 

Names, Studies— Develops Will, Concen- 
tration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increases income. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 79! Auditorium Bldg.,Chieago 
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SHORT STORIES—Earn $100 to $500 
monthly. Send for free literature 
Tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS—M; 
ed, work. 
ison. San 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a tst for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and tor 
TEACHER®S’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eug. Biolog 4a 

4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. 1st Vr atin 
Eng. History Ame t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychologyi 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class an pe each post- 
age paid or $2. 00 per dozen 

With an order for a dozen yz more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 


Ba Let us send you a dozen or more of ¢ each 
kind J Sor, your 7 school. You can return any 
not wanted and remit. for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18¢ each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects. 

















Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply for you, Many schools use therm as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number ot 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sole seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 
gay We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regeuts Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY .—Over 200,006 copies: 
already sold. The best book published on 
mene for work in the lower grades. 

CHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
apit HMETIC. Book J, Third aud Fourth 
Years: Book I], Fifth Year; Book III, Sixth 
Year: Book IV, Seventh Year: Book V, Fighth 
aud Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














How to Teach Drawing 


Thts book tells the teacher how to roceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupilsdo. What*questions to 
ask, What answers to require, . 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can he prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

nay We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page tor 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price off the complete book, prepaid, 85 cents. Ad- 
dress, g eer ON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, Ww Y . 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. Onecard answers for one pupil a 
Whole year, They are arranged tor the signature of 
the parentseach month. Sizeof each 7!,x4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen ; 2 doz. 25c, Send10c for sample 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizasetn Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 








50 DRAWING 
Size of sheet, 344x5—€ wrk g (instrated with full di- 
Tections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 
Price, 25 cts. per set ot 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they wil give you no trouble. 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps, 

One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are tre what people want. 

nd me 500 sets, 100 a kind. The series are just 
®xcellent and [ shall do some a work for you 
Selling them in Iowa.” Hage . A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
Iowa. Address, W. AZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca uffalo 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘*The Pierce Speller.’? A Two-Book 
Course in Spelling for Grades Three to 
Right. Book One. By Walter Merton 
Pierce. 5x714 in. Cloth. .94 pages. 18c. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 


‘‘Grammar Kssentials for 
School.’’ By Jonathan Rigdon. 
ins. 202 pages. Cloth. Hinds, 
Eldridge, New York. 


the High 


54x74 
Noble & 


‘‘Lippincott's Third Reader.’’ By 
Homer P. Lewis. 5%x7% ins. Cloth. 


267 pages. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

‘*Kin Sommer in Deutschland.’’ By 
Edward Manley. 5%x7% ins. Cloth. 
84 pages. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. 

‘Astronomy in a Nutshell.’? By Gar- 
rett P. Serviss. 514x734 ims. 257 pages. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

‘*The Amercian Secondary School and 
Some of Its Problems.’’ By Julius Saclis. 
5%x8 ins. 295 pages. Cloth. $1.10 net. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


‘The Water Babies, a Fairy Tale for a 
Land-Baby’’ By Charles Kingsley. 5x7 
ins. Cloth. 382 pages. Illustrated. 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 


‘*The Expression Primer.’’ By Lilian 


|K. Talbert. 5%x7% ins. 122 pages. 
Cloth. Ills. 30c. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
‘Musical Dictation, Study of Tone 











| Harding. 


and Rythm.’’ Manual for Teachers. 
Book One. By Hollis Dann. 614x8% 
ins. 145 pages. Cloth. 50c. To accom- 
pany the above, ‘‘Music Writing Book, 
No. I.’? 9%x8% ins. 32 pages. Paper 
covers. Ioc. American Book Co., New 
York, 


“The Story of Europe from the Times 
of the Ancient Greeks to the Colonization 
of America.’’ By Samuel Bannister 
5x7%{ ins. 364 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. o6oc. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., Chicago. 

‘*Winter.’’ 
5%x7% ins. 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Cloth. 148 pages. Illustra- 
ted. 60c. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘Old Testament Stories.’’ Edited for 
use in Secondary Schools by James R. 
Rutland. 43(x7 ins. Cloth. 374 pages. 
45c. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

‘*Mouth Hygiene and Mouth Sepsis.’’ 


By Jolm Sayre Marshall. 5x8 ins, 262 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

‘‘The Sexual Life of the Child.”’ By 


Dr. Albert Moll. 
German by Dr. Eden Paul. 514x8 
Cloth. 339 pages. $1.75. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


Translated from the: 
ins. 


‘*Festivals and Plays in School and 
Elsewhere.’’ By Percival Chubb. 6x8 | 
ins. Cloth. 403 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 
net. Harper Brothers, New York, 

‘*The History of Pennsylvania.’’ By 
Charles Morris. 5x7% ins. Cloth. 326 








pages. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

‘*The Normal Child and Primary Edu- 
cation.’ By Arnold I. Gesell anid 
Reatrice Chandler Gesell. 54x7% ins. 
342 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

‘The Man Without a Country.’’ By 
Edward Everett Hale. 5x7 ins. 55 pages. | 


Cloth. 


‘*Rverychild’s Series. Nature Stories.’’ 
By Mary Gardner. 5x7 ins. 
Cloth. Illustrated. qoc. net. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


‘*The American Literary Reader. For 
Higher Grades.’’ By Kate F. Oswell, B. 
A.and C. B. Gilbert. 5%x7% ins. 591 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 65c. net. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


‘*The Life of Christopher Columbus. 
For Boys and Girls.’’ By Charles W. 
Moores. 4%x74%ins, 121 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 25c, Honghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


25¢c. Ginn & Co., Boston, 





U. S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


All teachers, should trythe U.S. Government Ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
within the next few months, The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
apnua! vacations with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute Dep’t F112, Rochester, N. Y. for 
large descriptive Book, showing the positions open. 
and giving many sample examination questions, 


255 pages. | 





which will be sent free of charge, 


‘The Perry Picture 


Use them in your school 
the first of the new 
school year. Sizes: Half- 
cent, 


One-cent, 


cent, Seven-cent. 


To-day 3 two cent 
stamps for Catalogue of 
1000 miniature 
tions, 2 pictures and a 
colored Bird Picture. 


illustra 


Two- 
Send 





Awarded Four 
Gold Medals. 


PE “RRY 
IC be RES 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
~g@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
heart and soul into the plan. 
ig flag free: 





wartinetin FREE 0: 
an ncoin 
Pictures ...memmm= Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


FREE 


Make patriots of them. It 
better fathers and 
And the splendid big flag 


Here is how you can get this 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 


lapel ornaments. 


of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. 


Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. 


They can dispose 
Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 


ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 


a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. 


The same flag that would 


cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And fhis way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
@nergy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 


4a Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 


i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “i 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold bythe 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
aay” After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


to send you. 


You can procure them on the 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





REPORT CARD 


Per Doz. 
Envelopes 


7 


Mansfield, 0. | 


Send for 
CatalogueK 


14 41 TE RS wares 


Ail the Standard Machines 4 to % 
=a Mannofacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
} “na RENTED ANYWHERE al- 








COLONIAL PRINTING CO., 
100 School Mottoes pe) 3 eee: the ) 


alike 


MOTTO PUBLISHING CO.,, 


P,vU, Bot 108, pes rg Maine 






lowing rental to apply 
TYPEWRITER E VPORIUM, 
$4.36 W. Lake Street, Chieago, Ile 











Does Your High School Class 





Then ** Review Problems in Arithmetic,” a book composed of four 
hundred problems selected from eight leading texts, is what you need because 
it will thoroughly cover all subjects in two months’ time and will thus shorten 
your course without weakening it. 


Do You Teach Eighth Grade Arithmetic ? 


Review 


Arithmetic ? 








Then 


work to supplement the regular text. 
tion with the daily work or to give a thorough review on completion of 


adopted book. 


Do You Wish to Test Your Knowledge of Arithmetic 


“Review Problems in Arithmetic” will furnish all necessary 


The problems can be used in connec- 





Then 


Preparatory to Any Examination ? 





“Review Problems in Arithmetic” is the book you need, 
because it will test your knowledge of the subject and show you which kind 
of problems need most attention on your part. 
this book will be a guarantee of ability to pass any examination, no 


matter how severe. 


It will help you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher 


grade certificate. 


_ It is a book that both teacher and student can use in class. 
It 1s practically indispensable in preparing a class for special or teachers’ 


examination. 


Many vocational problems feature it. 
It is modeled after a book which enjoyed a very wide sale. 
It is new and up-to-the-minute. 

An edition of forty thousand just issued. 
Published with or without answers. 


edition is wanted. 


Price 25 cents. 


Ten or more copies at one time for class use, 20 ets. each. 
Catalogue of Teachers’ Magazines, Supplementary Reading, and Teachers’ Helps upon request. 


Send all orders to JOHN RANKIN, Hillsdale, Penna. 


To cover all the work in 


When ordering specify which 
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Listening to Melba singing “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” —Haven School, Evanston, IM. 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in the schools of 
more than 450 cities. : 

Were you one of those who visited the demon- giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
stration parlors of the Victor Educational exhibit hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, 
during one of the recent National Conventions? illustrated at every point by Victor Records, with 
If so, no more need be said. If not, ask one who complete analysis of each record. 
was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in Do you or your pupils know the tone of the 
any city where the Victor is being used, you have viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you hear an 
discovered the practical application of Victor orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital series of Victor Records, giving the tone color of 
influence the Victor is wielding in the new educa- every instrument in the orchestra. 
tional work. There is no one article of school equipment so 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of easily obtainable at so small a cost, that will bring 
the many playgrounds dancing all their folk dances so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and 
to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? that can be utilized in so many ways and places in 
Or, have you tried the exhilarating effect of the school, as the VICTOR. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































accompanying your calisthenic work with the music Some day there will be a Victor or Victor- 

of a stirring march or two-step? Victrola in every school-room. Why not enjoy tts 
Are you singing or studying music in your valuable assistance at once? 

High School? Send this minute for the ‘“Pro- Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place 


























spectus” of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR a Victor on free trial, right in your school. In no 
IN MUSIC”, a full four years Course of Study for other way can you acquire’so perfect an under- 
High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty standing of the true value of “The Victor in the 
lessons (thirty lessons for each year or course), School”, 
wouaer Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 
e recommend specially the 
eevee style V, with wooden Public School Educational Department 
be blic schoo y % . ° e 
ee eee Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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